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JANE  AUSTEN:  AN  APPRECIATION. 

CeiNtenaey  Lectuije. 
By  the   Rev.  Montague   Summers,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

[Read  October  24th,  1917.] 

It  lias  been  said  by  a  recent  critic  that  when  Jane 
Austen  died  on  Jnly  18th,  1817,  "novels  were  not 
taken  very  seriously  either  by  those  who  wrote  or 
by  those  who  read  them.  At  least  the  novel  was 
not  recognised  to  be  the  predominant  form  of 
modern  literature."  The  first  part  of  this  state- 
ment may  not  unfairly,  I  think,  be  said  to  be 
calculated  to  give  a  false  and  biassed  impression  ; 
and,  as  regards  the  second  pronouncement,  even  if 
it  be  candidly  allowed  that  the  novel  was  not  then, 
perhaps,  so  entirely  predominant  as  it  was  very 
soon  to  become  and  still  remains  to-day,  yet  great 
masters  (notably  Richardson),  who  took  their  work 
very  earnestly,  had  already  written,  and  fiction  had 
certainly  won  thousands  of  avid  readers  who  would 
seldom,  if  ever,  turn  to  poetry  and  the  essay,  and 
when  they  did  so  it  was  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
polite  improvement  rather  than  from  pleasure 
and  inclination.  "  To  read  novels  was  to  idle," 
continues  the  critic.  But  I  venture  to  suQ^p'est  that 
this  was  no  more  the  case,  and  in  intellectual  circles 
no  more  considered  to  be  the  case,  an  hundred 
years  ago  than  it  is  to-day.  It  is  a  dictum  not 
infrequently  heard  now :    and  in  which  indeed  we 
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might  well  acquiesce  did  we  confine  ourselves  to  a 
casual  glance  at  the  fiction  in  highly-coloured  and 
attractive  wrappers  that  variegates  the  windows  of 
smaller  bookshops  and  stationers,  or  even  to  a  more 
•careful  noting  of  the  thin  cheap  novelettes  which 
inevitably  confront  us  in  tubes  and  railway  carriages 
at  times  when  the  crowds  are  thickest,  early  morn- 
ings and  late  afternoons  ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  the 
froth  and  fritter  hardly  to  be  considered  when  we  set 
to  give  sober  judgment  and  appreciation.  And  as 
now,  so  a  century  ago,  there  were  many  whose 
narrow,  rash,  and  trenchant  opinion  announced 
that  novel  reading  was  empty  trifling,  and  a  sheer 
waste  of  time.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  past  this  puritan  heresy 
has  rapidly  been  losing  ground  and  soon  will  be 
wholly  extinct,  but  assuredly  in  the  penultimate 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  circulating 
library  was  still  suspect,  suspect  as  it  was  when 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  thundered  out,  "Madam,  a 
circulating  library  in  a  town  is  as  an  evergreen  tree 
of  diabolical  knowledge,"  and  Mrs.  Malaprop  gave 
it  as  her  opinion  that  they  were  "vile  places 
indeed."  Of  course  there  still  remain  with  us 
those — generally  the  A^ery  young — who  rise  superior 
to  novel  reading,  and  who  exclaim,  in  Jane  Austen's 
own  words,  "  I  am  no  novel  reader.  I  seldom  look 
into  novels.  Do  not  imagine  that  /often  read  novels. 
It  is  really  very  well  for  a  novel."  Most  of  us 
have  heard  the  unthinking  phrase,  "  Give  me  some- 
thing light  to  read — a  novel."     "  '  And  what  are  you 

reading,  Miss  ?  '     '  Oh  !    it  is  only  a  novel ! ' 

replies  the  young  lady ;  while   she  lays  down  her 
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book  with  affected  indifference,  or  momentary  shame. 
*  It  is  only  Ceciha,  or  Camilla,  or  Belinda ; '  or,  in 
short,  only  some  work  in  which  the  greatest  powers 
of  the  mind  are  displayed,  in  which  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  happiest 
delineation  of  its  varieties,  the  liveliest  effusions  of 
wit  and  humour,  are  conveyed  to  the  world  in  the 
best-chosen  language." 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  in  Jane  Austen's  day  fiction  was  not  being 
taken  seriously.  Three  years  before  her  death 
John  Colin  Dunlop,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  had  published  in  a  set  of  octavo  volumes 
'  The  History  of  Fiction ;  being  a  critical  account 
of  the  most  celebrated  prose  works  of  Fiction,  from 
the  earliest  Greek  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the 
Present  Day.'  A  second  edition  was  issued  in  1816. 
In  spite  of  numerous  errors,  few  indeed  when  we 
consider  the  magnitude  of  his  task,  and  for  the 
most  part  such  as  can  only  l^e  corrected  by  the 
recent  results  of  scholarly  research  and  more 
modern  labours  limited  to  particular  periods  and 
themes,  in  spite  of  many  omissions — the  literature 
of  several  northern  countries,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
Russia,  is  hardly  mentioned — Dunlop' s  original  work 
is  in  the  main  of  permanent  value,  and,  as  far  as  his 
investigations  extended,  admirably  documented  and 
sound.  His  judgment  and  criticisms,  if  uninspired, 
are  almost  always  worth  taking  into  account,  whilst 
the  detailed  analyses  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
romances  noticed  in  his  encyclopaedic  pages  often 
prove  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  suggestive. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  specialist  will  find  new  light 
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thrown  upon  his  own  pet  corner,  but  I  do  assert 
that  even  to-day  this  '  History  of  Fiction  '  taken  as 
a  whole  is  a  most  remarkable  and  significant  achieve- 
ment. In  his  fourteenth  chapter,  "  Sketch  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English  Novel' — Serious 
— Comic — Romantic,"  Dunlop,  although  he  speaks 
at  comparative  length  upon  '  Euphues,'  Greene's 
'  Philomela,'  and  Orrery's  portentous  '  Parthenissa,' 
deals  very  briefly  with  subsequent  fiction.  Mrs. 
Behn  is  given  a  short  and  superficial  paragraph, 
Mrs.  Manley  only  a  few  words,  Richardson,  Fielding, 
and  Smollett  receive  warm  and  understanding 
praise,  but  after  touching  upon  some  half-a-dozen 
writers,  such  as  AYalpole,  Clara  Reeve,  Mrs.  Frances 
Sheridan,  and  Godwin,  the  chapter  concludes  with 
a  eulogy  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  a  glance  at  some  English 
'  Voyages  Imaginaires,'  and  an  open  acknowledg- 
ment that  what  has  been  treated  altogether  so 
inadequately  might  of  itself  have  supplied  matter 
for  an  equal  number  of  volumes  as  comprise  the 
complete  study.  The  point  is,  not  that  English 
fiction  was  dealt  with  so  disproportionately  and 
with  such  arbitrary  omissions,  but  that,  especially 
as  regards  later  and  living  writers,  Godwin  and 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  it  was  seriously  and  studiously  dealt 
with  at  all. 

Jane  Austen  stands  so  pre-eminently  above  all 
her  peers  that  some  of  us  are  a  little  apt  to  consider 
her  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  almost  without  pre- 
decessors, without  contemporaries  of  any  note,  with 
few  and  feeble  imitators — rather  a  lonely  figure  in 
fiction.  And  so  indeed  she  Avas — alone  in  her  great- 
ness  of  reserve    and  consummate   power,  but   not 
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alone  historically,  one  of  a  long  procession  of  female 
novelists,  many  of  whom,  albeit  she  immeasurably 
surpassed  and  over  topped  them  all,  were  women  of 
culture,  of  brilliant  talents,  even  of  notable  genius. 
And  it  is  well  perhaps  to  remember  some  of  these, 
for  by  so  doing  we  can  in  a  degree  gauge  the 
exquisite  rarity  and  perfection  of  Jane's  accom- 
plished work. 

Our  first  woman  novelist,  Aphra  Belin,  has  left 
us  among  her  thirteen  romances  two  at  least, 
'  Oroonoko '  and  '  The  Fair  Jilt,'  which  must  be 
acknowledged  as  masterpieces.  Not  inaptly  de- 
scribed as  "  the  first  emancipation  novel "  'Oroonoko ' 
originally  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1688,  and  was 
being  reprinted — the  ninth  edition — in  1759,  in 
1777,  and  as  late  as  1800.  It  is  vivid,  realistic, 
intensely  dramatic,  and  had  an  enduring  influence 
not  only  at  home  but  on  literatures  other  than 
English.  Mrs.  de  la  Riviere  Mauley,  for  whose 
'  New  Atlantis,'  "  full  of  Court  and  Party  Scandal," 
Pope  quizzingly  prophesied  immortality,  had  in  her 
own  day  an  immense  and  by  no  means  undeserved 
reputation  for  wit  and  brilliancy.  She  was  indeed 
a  remarkable  figure  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  it 
has  been  truly  said  that  "both  Swift  and  Smollett 
were  as  novelists  under  real  obligations  to  the  '  New 
Atlantis.'  "  Mrs.  Mary  Hearne,  Mrs.  Jane  Barker, 
Mrs.  Davys,  Mrs.  Sarah  Butler,  the  sedate  Mrs. 
Rowe,  the  moral  Mrs.  Penelope  Aubin,  who  was  so 
careful  to  inform  her  readers  "I  do  not  write  for 
bread,"  all  enjoyed  considerable  vogue  and  com- 
manded a  large  following  of  admirers.  A  greater 
name  than  these  is  Eliza  Haywood,  the  "  Ouida  of 
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her  day,"  as  Mr.  Grosse  cleverly  dubs  her,  who  in 
the  six  and  thirty  years  of  her  activity  produced 
over  seventy  works  of  various  kinds,  beginning  with 
little  amatory  novelle  of  no  value,  but  culminating 
in  '  The  History  of  Miss  Betsy  Thoughtless,'  "  the 
first  really  domestic  novel,  according  to  modern 
ideas,  that  exists  in  the  language,"  and  the  undoubted 
ancestry  of  '  Evelina.' 

In  the  mid  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as, 
under  the  influence  of  the  great  masters,  the  novel 
became  less  and  less  the  languishing  erotic  romance 
or  fantastic  picaresque  miscellan}^,  more  and  more 
the  detailed  study  of  character,  of  motive,  of  senti- 
ment, and  there  resulted  a  deliberate  concentration 
towards  prose  fiction,  the  lady  novelists  are  legion 
indeed.  In  May,  1744,  Sarah  Fielding  established 
herself  in  general  favour  with  '  David  Simple,'  a 
book  of  some  mark;  in  1750,  the  omnipotent 
Dr.  Johnson  wreathed  with  laurels  the  brow  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox  to  celebrate  the  publication 
of  'The  Life  of  Harriot  Stuart';  in  1761,  Mrs. 
Frances  Sheridan,  in  her  '  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sydney 
Bidulph.'  with  such  success  accumulated  on  the 
head  of  her  innocent  heroine  every  possible  affliction 
that  in  the  following  year  the  book  was  translated 
both  into  French  and  G-erman :  in  1777,  the  ultra- 
sentimental  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grifiith  issued  her  three- 
volume  'Collection  of  Novels  Selected  and  Revised' ; 
in  the  spring  of  1788,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  won 
profit  and  reputation  with  '  Emmeline ;  or,  the 
Orphan  of  the  Castle,'  Avhich  is,  in  the  candid 
judgment  of  Scott,  "  a  tale  of  love  and  passion, 
happily  conceived,  and  told  in   a  most  interesting 
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manner."  Ten  years  before  this  Miss  Burney's 
'  Evelina,'  composed,  it  is  said,  in  scraps  and 
fragments  wlienever  opportunity  served,  had  at- 
tained a  tremendous  and  deserved  triumph.  No 
story  indeed  since  '  Clarissa '  had  succeeded 
one  half  so  well.  Almost  unreservedly  applauded 
by  Burke,  crowned  with  the  warmest  approbation 
of  the  great  dictator  of  letters,  who  roundly 
declared  that  there  were  "  passages  which  might  do 
honour  to  Richardson,"  '  Evelina,'  first  published  in 
January,  1778,  ran  into  a  fourth  edition  early  the 
following  year.  The  world  was  not  slow  to  applaud 
a  new  faculty  of  accurate  observation,  a  keen  sense 
of  humour  and  characterisation.  Anecdotes  beofan 
to  multiply:  the  story  went  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
taking  the  book  up  whilst  at  table,  soon  became  so 
absorbed  that  he  actually  had  to  be  fed  whilst  reading 
it  through.  Now-a-days  we  recognise  that '  Evelina  ' 
owes  much  of  its  charm  to  its  spontaneity  and  the 
youthful  grace  and  freshness  of  its  author.  '  Cecilia,* 
which  followed  in  1781,  a  confessedly  ambitious  and 
regularly  written  story  of  love  and  family  pride,  is 
altogether  heavier,  dilator}^  over  deliberate,  and 
slow.  Amongst  those  whom  for  the  most  part 
we  may  style,  rather  perhaps  in  form  and  feeling 
than  strictly  in  time,  the  more  immediate  contem- 
poraries of  Jane  Austen — leaving  on  one  side  the 
genius  of  Ann  Radcliffe  and  her  school  of  romantic 
terror,  together  with  the  historical  novels  of  Miss 
Porter — the  most  notable  names  are  j\Irs.  InchlDald, 
whose  two  remarkable  tales  have  seldom  if  ever  met 
with  the  recognition  they  deserve;  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  who   commingled   good  and  bad,  weakness 
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and  much  excellence,  prolix  periods  and  sparkling 
wit,  with  delightful  Irish  inconsequence;  Amelia 
Opie,  whose  somewhat  pallid  work  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting because  of  its  connection  with  the  Godwin 
philosophy;  Lady  Morgan,  'The  Wild  Irish  Girl,' 
full  of  Celtic  excitability  by  no  means  divorced  from 
the  traditional  eloquence  and  humour;  the  veteran 
Hannah  More,  by  reason  of  her  preternaturally  dull 
'  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,'  published  in  1809; 
Susan  Ferrier,  the  exquisite  miniaturist  of  smaller 
Scottish  gentry,  such  as  the  Ladies  of  Glenfern 
and  Mrs.  MacShake.  Of  all  these  writers  not  one 
but  in  her  own  hour  of  fame  eclipsed  the  modest 
reputation  of  Jane  Austen.  Now-a-days  few,  if  any, 
save  the  professed  student  of  literature,  read  •'  Nature 
and  Art,'  '  Manoeuvring,'  '  Adeline  Mowbray,' 
'  Florence  MacCarthy,'  '  Inheritance  ' ;  even  '  Castle 
Rackrent '  and  '  Patronage '  are  best  known  to 
avowed  enthusiasts  of  fiction.  "  When  I  met  Jane 
Austen,"  declared  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  knew 
her  personally,  "  I  never  suspected  that  she  was  an 
authoress."  As  late  as  ]  859,  a  writer  in  BlachwoocVs 
Magazine  spoke  of  her  as  "  being  still  unfamiliar  in 
men'smouths"  and  "not  even  now  ahouseholdword." 
To-day  the  world  is  divided  into  the  elect  and  the 
profane — those  who  admire  Jane  Austen,  and  those 
(one  shudders  to  speak  the  phrase) — who  do  not. 

To  us  who  recognise  her  supreme  genius  it  is 
difficult  to  bear  in  mind  that  her  writing:  was  an 
altogether  secondary  matter ;  that  the  daily  round 
of  her  simple  commonplace  life,  the  claims  of  the 
immediate  family  circle,  of  nephews  and  nieces, 
greedy  for  "  long  circumstantial  "   fairy  tales  from 
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Aunt  Jane ;  the  minor  events  of  small  society  ;  the 
little  businesses  and  interests  of  middle-class  country 
life ;  visiting ;  "  the  elegant  stupidity  of  private 
parties";  evening  games,  "spillikins,  speculation,  and 
brag";  conversation;  "the  true  art  of  correspon- 
dence" ;  "  the  dreadful  epocha  of  mantua  making  "  ; 
housekeeping,  "  the  torments  of  rice-pudding  and 
apple  dumplings";  all  these  absorbed  her  attention 
first.  What  is  almost  more  astonishing  to  remember 
is  that  she  composed  her  novels  at  a  desk  in  the 
common  sitting-room  at  Steventon  parsonage  or 
Chawton  cottage,  writing  on  small  slips  of  paper 
which  were  quickly  hidden  away,  or  covered  with  a 
fair  sheet  when  visitors  came  in,  that  none  might 
suspect  her  occupation.  There  was,  we  are  told, 
between  "  the  front  door  and  the  offices  [at  Chawton] 
a  swing  door  which  creaked  when  it  was  opened, 
but  she  objected  to  have  this  little  inconvenience 
remedied,  because  it  gave  her  notice  when  anyone 
was  coming."  So  she  sat  at  her  desk  in  the  general 
parlour  of  the  house,  working  quietly  in  the  midst 
of  continual  domestic  interruption,  without  im- 
patience, without  distraction,  without  complaint. 
When  we  consider  the  meticulous  care  with  which 
every  tiniest  incident,  every  hint  of  character  or 
expression,  finds  not  only  its  inevitable  place  but 
logical  consequence  in  the  story,  when  we  discern 
that  each  fact,  each  action,  each  thread  is  individually 
gathered  up  and  not  a  stitch  dropped,  we  realise 
that  here  is  the  impeccable  perfection  of  consummate 
genius. 

Incidentally  it  is  interesting   to  note   that  with 
regard  to  Mrs.  Behn,  "  we  are  told  she  could  write 
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a  page  of  a  novel  or  a  scene  of  a  play  in  a  room  full 
of  people  and  yet  hold  her  own  in  talk  the  while." 
Says  Gildon :  "  She  always  writ  with  the  greatest 
ease  in  the  world,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  company 
and  discourse  of  other  matters.  I  saw  her  myself 
write  Oroonol'O,  and  keep  her  own  in  discoursing 
with  several  then  present  in  the  room."  But  Aphra 
Belm  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  just  a  little  careless  in  the  texture  of 
her  plays ;  and  her  brilliant  novels,  of  course,  are 
much  shorter  than  the  three  volumes  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter  after.  She  was  writing  hurriedly 
withal,  literally  writing  for  bread. 

The  whole  fact  is  that  for  Jane  Austen  her 
characters  lived  ;  they  were  real  people.  They  did 
not  merely  pass  into  a  page  of  a  book  and  pass  out. 
She  knew  them  intimately.  She  knew  their  whims, 
tastes,  reserves,  w^eaknesses,  prejudices,  predilections, 
their  very  manner  of  speech,  gait,  dress.  She  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  past,  she  could  foreshadow 
their  future.  She  continued  their  histories,  telling 
of  events  that  occurred  after  the  printed  narrative 
had  closed.  So  "  Kitty  Bennet  was  satisfactorily 
married  to  a  clergyman  near  Pemberley,  while  Mary 
obtained  nothing  higher  than  one  of  her  Uncle 
Philip's  clerks,  and  was  content  to  be  a  star  in  the 
society  of  Merj^ton."  When  Jane  visited  an  ex- 
hibition in  Spring  Gardens  in  1817,  she  wrote  to 
Cassandra  that  she  found  there  "  a  small  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Bingley,  excessively  like  her."  "  I  went,"  con- 
tinues the  letter,  "  in  hopes  of  seeing  one  of  her  sister, 
but  there  was  no  Mrs.  Darcy.  Perhaps,  however,  I 
may  find  her  in  the  great  exhibition.    .    .    .    Mrs. 
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Bingley  is  exactly  herself — size,  shape,  face,  features, 
and  sweetness  !  There  never  was  a  greater  likeness. 
She  is  dressed  in  a  white  gown  with  green  orna- 
ments, which  convinces  me  of  what  I  had  always- 
supposed — that  green  was  a  favourite  colour  with 

her.  I  dare  say  Mrs.  D will  be  in  yellow."  On  one 

occasion  when  speaking  of  "  Emma  "  Jane  Austen 
remarked  that  "  Mr.  Woodhouse  survived  his 
daughter's  marriage,  and  kept  her  and  Mr.  Knightley 
from  settling  at  Donwell  about  two  years."  She 
also  disclosed  that  "  the  letters  placed  by  Frank 
Churchill  before  Jane  Fairfax,  which  she  swept 
away  unread,  contained  the  word  '  pardon.'  "  At 
another  time  she  told  her  family  that  the  "  something 
rather  considerable  "  which  Mrs. Norris  [in  '  Mansfield 
Park  ']  had  given  William  Price  upon  his  commission 
as  Second  Lieutenant  of  H.M.  Sloop  'Thrush ''was 
exactly  one  pound. 

When  characters  live  in  this  way  for  their  creators 
it  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  highest  order  of 
genius.  So  Balzac  used  to  announce  to  intimates 
news  from  his  world  of  fiction  just  as  if  he  were 
speaking  of  real  events.  "  Do  you  know  who  Fehx 
de  Vandenesse  is  going  to  marry?  "  he  once  asked. 
"  Why.  a  Mademoiselle  de  Grandville.  The  match 
is  a  first  rate  one.  The  Grrandvilles  are  quite  wealthy 
in  spite  of  what  Mademoiselle  de  Belleville  has  cost 
the  family."  Another  story  goes  that  when  Jules 
Sandeau  was  telling  Balzac  news  about  a  sick  sister, 
the  novelist  suddenly  interrupted  him  with  "  I  am 
sorry — but  now  let  us  get  back  to  the  realities  of  life. 
Have  you  heard  who  is  going  to  marry  Eugenie 
Grandet  ? "      Even   upon    his    death-bed    when   he 
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knew  there  was  no  hope,  and  in  answer  to  his  eager 
question  "  How  long  have  I  to  Hve  ?  "  the  doctor 
had  replied,  "  You  will  hardly  last  the  night,"  the 
silence  was  next  broken  by  the  sick  man  murmuring 
as  to  himself,  "  Ah,  if  I  only  had  Bianchon*  he 
would  save  me  !  "  Archibald  Henderson,  in  his  study 
of  Ibsen,  says,  that  when  someone  remarked  to  the 
great  dramatist  that  Nora  in  '  A  Doll's  House,'  had 
an  odd  name  Ibsen  immediately  replied,  "  Oh !  her  full 
name  was  Leonora,  but  that  was  shortened  to  Nora 
when  she  was  quite  a  little  girl.  Of  course  you 
know  she  was  terribly  spoiled  by  her  parents."  The 
people  of  his  brain  were  often  more  real  to  him  than 
actual  human  beings.  "  He  knew  the  characters 
almost  from  birth,  in  ancestral  hereditament,  in  the 
features  of  their  environment,  in  nascent  qualities 
of  soul." 

Considering  the  tremendous  vogue  of  the  novel 
in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century,  and  how  easily 
it  would  seem,  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  any  rate, 
literary  celebrity,  flamboyant  if  ephemeral,  was  to 
be  attained,  it  is  certainly  altogether  inexplicable 
that  Jane  Austen  was  not  only  not  feted  and  lionised 
by  London  society,  but  that  throughout  her  whole 
lifetime  she  received  practically  no  encouragement 
whatsoever  and  had  not  one  literary  correspondent. 
It  is  true  that  in  1811  her  first  published  novel 
'  Sense  and  Sensibility  '  appeared  with  the  simple 
indication  "  By  A  Lady  "  on  the  title-page,  and 
'  Pride  and  Prejudice,'  two  years  after,  merely  has 
"  By  the  author  of  '  Sense  and  Sensibility.'  "  But 
although  Jane  did  not  exert  herself  to  proclaim  her 

*  Illusions  Perdues  :  Sijlendeurs  et  Miseres,  etc. 
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authorship,  neither  was  she  anxious  to  conceal  it, 
and  her  identity  was  at  least  well  known  before  the 
publication  of  'Emma'  in  December,  1815,  as 
whilst  the  three  volumes  Avere  in  the  press  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  librarian  of  Carlton  House,  intimated  to 
her  that  His  Royal  Highness  would  graciously  be 
pleased  to  accept  the  dedication  of  her  new  novel, 
and  thus  the  book  came  out  under  royal  patronage. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  public  recognition 
she  received.  In  itself  the  compliment  was  kindly 
and  sincere,  for  the  future  G-eorge  IV  was  a  man  of 
polished  taste,  and,  it  would  appear,  no  half-hearted 
critic  and  appreciator.  In  the  autumn  of  1815 
Jane  had  been  nursing  her  brother  Henry  through 
a  dangerous  illness,  and  the  physician  who  attended 
him  happened  also  to  be  attached  to  the  Prince.  This 
doctor  told  her  that  not  only  was  the  Regent  a  great 
admirer  of  her  novels,  reading  them  often  with  keen 
enjoyment,  but  that  he  kept  a  set  in  every  one  of  his 
residences.  Mr.  Clarke,  the  worthy  librarian,  a  piece 
of  stiff  pomposity,  soon  evidenced  his  personal 
inability  to  understand  and  value  the  delicate  and 
superfine  genius  of  Jane  Austen  by  impossible 
susra-estions  as  to  further  novels,  in  one  of  which 
might  be  delineated  "  the  habits  of  life,  character, 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  clergyman,  who  should  pass 
his  time  between  the  metropolis  and  the  country, 
who  should  be  something  like  Beattie's  minstrel." 
Proceeding  to  make  himself  even  more  supremely 
ridiculous  he  advanced  in  crass  earnest  the  amazing 
proposal  that  "  an  historical  romance  illustrative  of 
the  august  House  of  Cobourg,  would  just  now  be 
very  interesting."     Jane's  reply  to  this  idle  babble 
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is  a  letter  distinguished  by  the  acutest  self -judg- 
ment and  soundest  good  sense.  She  writes  :  "  You 
are  very  kind  in  your  hints  as  to  the  sort  of  composi- 
tion which  might  recommend  me  at  present,  and  I  am 
fully  sensible  that  an  historical  romance,  founded  on 
the  House  of  Cobourg,  might  be  more  to  the  purpose 
of  profit  or  popularity  than  such  pictures  of  domestic 
life  in  country  villages  as  I  deal  in.  But  I  could  no 
more  write  a  romance  than  an  epic  poem.  I  could 
not  sit  seriously  down  to  write  a  serious  romance 
under  any  other  motive  than  to  save  my  life ;  and 
if  it  were  indispensable  for  me  to  keep  it  up,  and 
never  relax  into  laughing  at  myself  or  at  other 
people,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  hung  l)efore  I  had 
finished  the  first  chapter.  I  must  keep  to  my  own 
style  and  go  on  in  my  own  way ;  and  though  I  may 
never  succeed  again  in  that,  I  am  convinced  that  I 
should  totally  fail  in  any  other." 

It  is  apparent  then  that  Jane  Austen  was  sadly 
neglected  by  her  contemporaries,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  she  has  begun  to  come  to  her 
own.  Enthusiastic  admirers  she  has  always  had 
from  the  .days  when  Scott  entered  in  his  diary 
(March  14th,  1826), that  oft-quoted  passage,  which  in 
spite  of  its  familiarity  must  by  reason  of  its  candour 
and  truth  be  given  yet  once  more  :  "  Read  again,  and 
for  the  third  time  at  least.  Miss  Austen's  very  finely 
written  novel  of  '  Pride  and  Prejudice.'  That 
voung  lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the  involve- 
ments, and  feelings,  and  characters  of  ordinary  life, 
which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with. 
The  Big  Bow-wow  strain  I  can  do  myself  like  any 
now  going ;  but  the  exquisite  touch,  which  renders 
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ordinary  commonplace  things  and  characters  inter- 
esting, from  the  truth  of  the  description  and  the 
sentiment,  is  denied  to  me."  The  first  complete 
edition  of  Jane  Austen's  works  was  published  by 
Eichard  Bentley  in  1833,  sixteen  years  after  her 
death,  and  there  was  no  further  collected  edition 
until  1892.  It  sounds  almost  C3aiical  to  quote 
Samuel  Rogers'  pointed  comment  on  the  multitu- 
dinous progeny  of  the  Minerva  Press.  "  ]N^ow-a- 
days  as  soon  as  a  novel  has  had  its  run,  and  is 
beginning  to  be  forgotten,  out  comes  an  edition  of  it 
as  a  standard  novel."  The  publication  in  1870  of  J. 
E.  Austen  Leigh's  biography  of  his  aunt,  which 
included  '  The  Watsons,'  an  unfinished  but  brilliant 
work,  '  Lady  Susan  '  a  character  study  in  epistolary 
form,  a  cancelled  chapter  of  '  Persuasion,'  and  a 
fragment,  seven  weeks  writing,  to  which  the  name 
'  Sanditon  '  has  been  conveniently  given,  awoke  con- 
siderable interest,  which  was  to  no  small  degree 
augmented  by  the  '  Letters  '  appearing  in  1884  under 
the  editorship  of  Lord  Brabourne.  In  spite  of  being 
concerned,  as  their  editor  allows,  with  "  the  most 
ordinary  details  and  most  commonplace  topics " 
the  letters  are  only  surpassed  by  the  novels  them- 
selves, and  it  was  a  sad  and  fatal  lapse  from  critical 
perception  and  nice  judgment  when  a  certain 
writer  announced  that  in  his  opinion  they  were 
"  trivial."  Even  to-day  albeit  editions  of  her  works 
and  studies  of  Jane  Austen  have  multiplied  apace  she 
has  not  yet  been  granted  by  common  consent  that 
position  which  is  all  her  own.  Too  often  the  critics, 
amongst  whom  are  her  appointed  panegyrists  them- 
selves, prove  timid,  they  venture  and  do  not  dare, 
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they  eulogise  and  are  lukewarm,  they  speak  of  her 
faults  and  she  had  none.  The  fact  is  that  the  genius 
of  Jane  Austen  is  so  impeccable,  her  writing  so  fault- 
less, her  touch  so  unwavering,  her  achievement  so 
complete,  that  the  very  simplicity  of  perfection 
eludes  and  deceives  those  who  are  not,  as  it  were, 
innately  skilled  to  appraise  the  highest  art  in  its  most 
delicate  and  subtle  refinements.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  a  full  appreciation  of  the  genius  of 
Jane  Austen  is  the  nicest  touchstone  of  literary 
taste. 

Although  Jane  Austen  was  far  too  great  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  influenced  by  the  current  literature  of 
her  day  she  was  nevertheless  an  omnivorous  reader. 
As  a  critic  she  is  eminently  sane  and  perhaps  a  little 
severe,  but  she  had  the  right  to  be  so,  and  she  is 
never  niggard  of  praise.  She  especially  delighted  in 
fiction,  and  boldly  avows  her  preference.  In  one 
place  she  writes,  "  As  an  inducement  to  subscribe  [to 
her  library]  Mrs.  Martin  tells  me  that  her  collection 
is  not  to  consist  only  of  novels  but  of  every  kind  of 
literature.  She  might  have  spared  this  pretension 
to  our  family,  who  are  great  novel  readers  and  not 
ashamed  of  being  so."  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  '  Northanger  Abbey'  (1818),  written  by 
her  brother  Henry,  he  tells  us  that  her  favourite 
poet  was  Cowper,  her  favourite  author  in  prose  Dr. 
Johnson.  And  yet  what  could  be  more  essentially 
different  from  the  crisp  direct  English  of  Jane  Austen 
than  the  balanced  periods  and  sonorous  classicism  of 
Johnson's  elaborated  rhetoric  ?  For  all  her  admira- 
tion she  never  fell  into  the  mistake  of  modellino-  her 
sentences  on  the  equal  swing  of  ornate  phrase  and 
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mannered  antithesis,  a  parlous  error  which  led 
Fanny  Burney,  who  in  '  Evehna '  had  been  vivacious, 
energetic,  and  clear,  to  become  in  '  Cecilia '  so 
imitative  of  '  The  Eambler '  that  people  whispered 
(fooHshly  perhaps)  the  great  man  must  personally 
have  supervised  the  work  ;  whilst  in  '  Camilla  '  the 
onlv  pages  which  are  happy  are  those  where  she 
forgets  her  pattern  and  is  content  to  be  simply  herself . 
Well  might  Walpole,  with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head, 
say  of  Miss  Burney,  "  Alas  !  She  has  reversed 
experience  !  "  Jane  Austen's  praise  of  Miss  Burney 
is  very  warm,  her  partisanship  staunch,  and  she  was, 
we  know,  in  1796  among  the  first  subscribers  to 
'  Camilla.'  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  name  '  Pride 
and  Prejudice '  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  some 
sentences  at  the  end  of  '  Cecilia.'  Jane's  novel  was 
originally  called  '  First  Impressions,'  and  under  this 
title  she  often  refers  to  it.  But  towards  the  close 
of  '  Cecilia '  we  read  "  The  whole  of  this  unfortu- 
nate affair  has  been  the  result  of  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice," which  last  words  are  repeated  twice  on  the 
same  page  each  time  in  large  type.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  hence  Jane  derived  her  alliterative  title. 
It  is  characteristic  that  the  qualities  in  fiction  which 
especially  arouse  Jane's  dislike  and  incur  her  sharpest 
reprimands  are  any  extravagance  of  language,  affec- 
tation and  unreal  sentiment,  improbabilities  of  plot  or 
character,  untidy  incoherence  of  incident,  and 
desultory  disconnected  adventures  only  introduced 
to  startle  and  astound.  Thus  she  wittily  passes  judg- 
ment on  Miss  Owenson's*  pseudo-Hellenic  'Ida  of 

*    Sydney   Oweiison    {ob.  1859)    married  Sir  Charles  Morgan  in 
1812. 
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Athens.'  "  It  must  be  very  clever  because  it  was 
written,  tlie  authoress  says,  in  three  months.  We 
have  only  read  the  preface  jet,  but  her  Irish  girl 
does  not  make  me  expect  much.  If  the  warmth  of 
her  language  could  affect  the  body  it  might  be 
worth  reading  this  [January]  weather."  Sir 
Samuel  Egerton  Brydges  '  '  Fitz-Albini  '*  did  not 
please  her.  "  There  is  very  little  story,"  she 
connnents,  "  and  what  there  is  is  told  in  a  strange, 
unconnected  way.  There  are  many  characters  intro- 
duced apparently  merely  to  be  delineated.'  Of 
*  Clarentine,'  a  romance  by  Sarah  Burney,  the 
younger  sister  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  Jane  says  "We 
are  surprised  to  find  how  foolish  it  is.  1  remember 
liking  it  much  less  on  a  second  reading  than  at  the 
first,  and  it  does  not  bear  a  third  at  all.  It  is  full 
of  unnatural  conduct  and  forced  difficulties,  without 
striking  merit  of  any  kind."  '  Self  Control,'  a  novel 
which  was  published  in  ISlOf  by  Mary  Brunton,  the 
wife  of  a  Scotch  minister,  justly  receives  a  like 
censure.  "  I  am  looking  over  '  Self  Control '  again, 
and  my  opinion  is  confirmed  of  its  being  an 
excellently  meant,  elegantly  written  work,  without 
anything  of  nature  or  probability  in  it.  I  declare 
I  do  not  know  whether  Laura's  passage  down  the 
American  river  is  not  the  most  natural  possible  ever}'^- 
day  thing  she  ever  does."  These  several  criticisms 
(many  more  of  which  on  similar  lines  might  be 
quoted)  of  long-forgotten  novels  seem  to  me  of  no 
little  import  and  value  as  showing  us  the  standards 

*  '  Arthur  Fitz-Albini,'  2  vols.,  1798.     Second  edition,  1799.     This 
novel  had  some  popularity,  but  seems  to  us  tame  and  artificial. 
f  It  was  reprinted  as  lately  as  1852. 
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by  which  she  judged,  the  errors  and  extravagancies 
she  especially  reproved.  They  afford  us  some  insight 
into  the  workings  of  her  own  mind,  they  give  us  her 
own  criterion,  points  of  view  of  extreme  significance 
when  we  remember  that  no  author  Was  ever  a  more 
trenchant  and  deliberate  critic  of  self  than  was  Jane 
Austen.  We  should  particularly  notice  that  she  never 
swerves  from  her  honest  unpretending  standard, 
that  the  books  she  disrelishes  are  condemned 
one  and  all  for  the  same  sound  reasons,  and 
moreover,  that  she  rarely  if  ever  blames  until  she 
had  read  the  work  more  than  once,  that  her  criticism 
is  considered,  careful,  and  slow. 

The  defects  of  most  novelists  of  an  hundred  years 
ago,  and  indeed  of  many  novelists  since,  often  arose 
from  the  fact  that  they  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to 
give  their  readers  a  tale  of  adventurous  incident  with 
a  conventional  ending  to  which  character,  psycho- 
logy, and  even  sentiment  were  all  subordinate.  Mr. 
(xeorge  Moore  has  an  anecdote  how  Granville 
Barker  once  cycling  in  Ireland  met  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  a  stranger.  It  was  Furnivall,  and,  as 
they  pushed  their  machines  before  them,  they  "  dis- 
coursed literature."  Barker  "  tarried  over  the 
mentality  of  his  characters  "  and  Furnivall  cried  out: 
"  Get  on  with  the  story  :  it's  the  story  that  counts." 
This  ancient  dictum,  a  law  they  hardly  dared  to 
disobey,  had  for  years  been  hanging  like  a  millstone 
round  the  neck  of  the  novelist,  and  in  consequence 
as  he  drew  towards  the  end  of  his  work  he  almost 
inevitably  found  himself  obliged  to  unravel  an 
intrigue  the  ramifications  of  which,  entirely  super- 
fluous   in    itself,    he   had  either   forgotten    or   was 
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impotent  to  connect.  And  so  we  were  perforce 
given  chapters  huddled  to  an  unsatisfactory  and 
mutilated  conclusion,  even  more  unconvincing  than 
the  wedding  and  conventional  dance  with  a  cue  for 
the  music  which  are  wont  to  wind  up  the  fifth  act 
of  a  Restoration  comedy.  The  faults  of  even  our 
greatest  writers  often  come  from  blind  obedience  to 
this  discredited  law,  unfortunate  source  of  how 
many  redundant  dull-brained  chapters  !  When  we 
read  '  Oliver  Twist '  who  cares  about  the  exact 
relationship  between  Rose  Fleming  and  Oliver,  or 
the  stereotyped  and  complicated  confession  of 
Edward  Leeford  alias  Monks?  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
Harry  Maylie's  anaemic  love-affair  and  Rose's  illness 
are  the  merest  padding.  With  what  relief  we  return 
to  the  matrimonial  misfortunes  of  Mr.  Bumble  or  the 
rascalities  of  the  Artful  Dodger !  It  might  well  puzzle 
a  reader  who  had  even  newly  finished  the  last  page  of 
'  Bleak  House  '  to  relate  concisely  the  story  of  Nemo, 
Mr.  Greorge,  and  Mrs.  Bagnet,  or  the  Woodcourts, 
but  Skimpole,  Mrs.  Jelly  by,  old  Mr.  Turveydrop, 
and  Miss  Flite  could  never  he  forgotten.  It  has 
been  pertinently  observed  that  in  '  Little  Dorrit '  at 
least  Dickens  does  not  seem  clearly  to  have  under- 
stood his  own  intrigue.* 

At  length,  however,  the  novelists  learned  their 
lesson,  and  we  realise  to-day  that  fiction  can  have 
no  artificial  conventions  nor  trammelled  restraints 
imposed  upon  it,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that 
fundamentally    it   is  the  psychology  that  matters, 

*  I  am  aware  that  this  criticism  lias  l)eeu  stoutly  controverted, 
but  that  it  is  fairly  possible  to  make  such  a  suggestion  is  very 
significant. 
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that  the  author  must  "  tarry  over  the  mentality  of 
his  characters."  This  mentality,  the  sentiments, 
passions,  ambitions,  desires,  he  portrays  will  of 
themselves  necessarily  and  logically  give  rise  to  all 
needful  plot,  circumstance,  intrigue,  and,  it  may  be, 
even  adventure.  But  such  incidents,  be  they  simple 
or  complex,  are  primarily  the  correlative  outcome  of 
the  expression  and  connterplay  of  the  various 
emotions,  energies,  aims,  instincts,  and  points  of 
view  of  his  characters,  not  a  stereotyped  and 
extraneous  frame-work  of  accident  and  coincidence 
into  whicli  at  times  he  forces  his  figures  to  fit 
themselves,  and,  broadly  speaking,  those  who  are 
accommodated  best  are  found  to  be  the  most  bloodless, 
flaccid,  and  uninteresting  :  those  who  Avill  not  be 
coerced  and  arranged  to  order,  virile,  natural,  and 
true.  People  are  essentially  more  absorbing  than 
melodramatic  adventure  and  startling  surprise. 
Emma  Bovary  proves  more  vital  than  Monte  Cristo, 
the  hectic  and  hysterical  amours  of  an  unknown 
village-doctor's  wife  a  tale  of  greater  interest  and 
far  more  compelling  power  than  the  elaborate 
revenge-scheme  of  a  mysterious  multi-millionaire. 
In  dogmatising  thus  in  somewhat  general  terms  it 
may  not  be  impertinent  to  guard  against  any  seem- 
ing denial  of  the  fascination  of  romance,  but  the 
craft  of  mere  story-telling  is  explicitly  on  another 
and  lower  plane  than  the  analysis  of  the  emotions 
and  tlie  will. 

If  the  novelist's  characters  live,  however  lowlv 
their  sphere,  however  limited  their  environment, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  And  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  unity  and  continuity  of  many  of  our 
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quite  recent  novels  depend  upon  psychology,  whilst 
plot  is  altogether  subservient  or  even  ignored.  The 
novelist  who  puts  his  own  mental  experiences,  his 
own  knowledge  into  a  work  can  dispense  with  the 
introduction  of  alien  and  unreal  matter.  Incident 
there  must  be  perhaps,  because  character  is  so 
frequently  determined  and  exhibited  l)y  incident, 
but  this  is  often  of  the  barest,  most  commonplace 
and  everyday  kind.  And  so  in  Mr.  Compton 
Mackenzie's  '  Sinister  Street,'  particularly  in  the 
first  part  which  is  admittedly  the  best,  in  '  Gruy  and 
Pauline,'  and  again  in  Mr.  James  Joyce's  '  A  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,'  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  plot  does  not  exist,  whilst  if  possible  it  is  even 
more  absent  from  Mr.  Alec  Waugh's  '  The  Loom  of 
Youth,'  which  is  simply  an  extremely  remarkable 
and  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  effect  upon 
character  of  one  of  our  smaller  public  schools,  the 
home  of  method,  punctuality,  scheduled  studies  and 
systematised  relaxations  ;  a  formal  atmosphere  where 
beyond  all  others  "shall  each  day  just  to  his 
neighbour  rhyme." 

French  writers,  and  of  the  first  rank,  recognised 
the  essential  importance  of  psychology  more  clearly 
than  our  English  novelists.  We  only  need  to 
remember  Huysmans  and  his  famous  work  '  A 
Rebours,'  which  is  absolutely  without  action,  being 
the  study  of  a  man  whose  habits,  sympathies,  and 
antipathies  are  presented  in  extraordinary  detail. 
There  are  lengthy  passages  which  describe  precious 
stones,  exotic  perfumes,  orchids,  liqueurs,  a  picture 
by  Gustave  Moreau,  the  poems  of  Baudelaire.  '  En 
Route  '  has  no  more  incidents  than  visits  to  various 
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Paris  churches  and  convents,  and  a  ten  days' 
retreat  amid  the  utter  silence  and  solitude  of  a 
Trappist  monastery — la  Trappe  de  ISTotre-Dame- 
d'lgny,  near  Fismes,  la  Marne.  To  take  one  example, 
too,  from  the  many  novels  of  the  great  master  Zola 
— '  Une  Page  d' Amour  '  is  purely  psychological,  the 
only  episodes  being  the  illness  of  a  little  girl,  a 
juvenile  party,  attendance  at  the  parish  church 
during  the  month  of  Mary  (May),  the  child's  death. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cornish,  in  his  study  of  Jane  Austen 
('  English  Men  of  Letters '),  notices  not  without  sound 
acumen  that  Louisa  Musgrove's  accident  on  the 
Cobb  at  Lyme  is  the  only  incident  in  '  Persuasion  ' — 
"  one  may  almost  say  the  only  incident  in  all  the 
novels."  It  is  indeed  the  only  incident  on  which 
attention  is  concentrated,  the  only  incident  that 
interrupts  and  changes  to  some  extent  the  course  of 
the  action,  giving  rise  to  a  new  series  of  not  alto- 
gether expected  results.  By  their  very  titles, 
'  Pride  and  Prejudice '  and  '  Sense  and  Sensibility,* 
show  that  the  motif  of  these  tales  is  concerned  with 
the  consequences  of  a  diversity  of  judgment  and 
mental  outlook,  with  emotions  and  sentiments. 
There  is  an  interesting  comment  on  this  in  a  letter 
to  Cassandra,  when,  having  visited  the  '  Liverpool 
Museum  '  and  the  '  British  Gallery,'  Jane  writes  :  "  I 
had  some  amusement  at  each,  though  my  preference 
for  men  and  women  always  inclines  me  to  attend 
more  to  the  company  than  the  sight." 

In  the  whole  of  English  literature  there  are  no 
such  men  and  women  as  Jane  Austen's,  the  only 
figures  which  do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  hers 
being  the  men  and  women  of  Shakespeare  himself. 
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She  has  given  us  a  very  large  numl^er  of  characters, 
some  lightly  sketched,  some  drawn  at  full  length, 
but  every   one,   although    many  possess    the    same 
traits,  the  same  foibles,  the  same  mannerisms,  is  as 
perfectly  discriminated  and  as  completely  individual 
as  thouo-h  each  were  indued  with  the  most  peculiar, 
unique,  and  totally  distinct  qualities.     Mrs.  Bennet, 
Mrs.  Jennings,  Mrs.  Allen,  three  matrons,  are  con- 
firmed gossips,  rather  empty-headed  if  good-natured 
and  warm-hearted,  busy  with   trifles,  comfortable, 
full  of  trivial  talk  and  empty  ejaculations,  bustling, 
complacent,  without  one  distinguishing  feature,  and 
yet  each  is  absolutely  individual  although  each  has 
so    much    in    common    with    the    others.       Lady 
Catherine    de    Bourgh    and    Mrs.   Norris   are  both 
domestic  tyrants,  insolent  to  their  inferiors,  intensely 
disagreeable,  bitter,  ill-tempered,  harsh,  selfish  and 
overbearing,  but  they  are  two  quite  separate  person- 
alities, each  with  manners,  speech,  expression  proper 
to  herself  alone.    Aunt  Norris,  indeed,  is  one  of  Jane 
Austen's    most    wonderful    figures,  a   character    so 
perfectly  drawn  as,  in   her   own  line,  never  to  be 
equalled,  far  less  excelled  in  any  literature  I  know. 
In   her   recent    admirable    work    on    Jane  Austen, 
Signora  Emilia  Bassi  is  of  much  the  same  opinion : 
"Mansfield  would  not  be  Mansfield  without  her,"  she 
•cries,  and  she  thinks  " '  Mansfield  Park '   the  most 
delightful  of  all"  the  novels.     Here  she  is  in  full 
accord  with  Tennyson,  and  with  the  group  of  famous 
men  met  by  Goldwin  Smith  at  a  country  house  who, 
when  asked  to  name  their  favourite  novel,  "  voted 
■unanimously  "  for  '  Mansfield.'     Yet  we  can  hardly 
allow  that  Mrs.  Norris  is  better  than  Miss  Bates, 
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the  scatter-brained,  inconsequent,  eternally  garrulous, 
tiresome,  benevolent  old  chatterbox,  whose  vapid 
talk  flows  on  and  on  without  pause,  let,  or  stay. 

The  power  to  describe,  and  so  perfectly  describe, 
the  commonplace  characters  of  ordinary,  everyday 
life,  must  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  salient 
features  of  Jane  Austen's  genius.     It  was  chiefly  for 
this  that  Lord  Macaulay  named  her  next  after  Shake- 
speare, and  Archbishop  Whateley  has  the  shrewd 
sentence,  "  It  is  no  fool  that  can  describe  fools  well." 
It  is  notable  that  when  some  of  her  figures  are  a 
little  eccentric,  there  is  never  any  insistence  upon  their 
Avhimsicality.    We  realise  that  it  exists  and  no  more ; 
there  is  never  the  least  over-emphatic  note,  no  high- 
colourine  which  too  often  becomes  caricature,  none  of 
that  repetition  which  too  easily  becomes  burlesque. 
Exaggeration  is  a  facile  but  fatal  fault,  fatal  in  that 
the  more  it  is  indulged  the  further  we   get  from 
nature.     And  so  among  the  characters  of  Dickens, 
much  as  we  dehght  in  them,  we  feel  that  sometimes 
they  tend  to  become  comicalities  rather  than  realities; 
some    catchword,    some    tag,    highly    effective    if 
sparingly  spoken,  is  used  once  too  often,  some  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  unduly  insisted  upon  in  season 
and  out  of  season.     Thus  the  drowsiness  of  the  Fat- 
Boy  ;  the  glossy  whiskers  and  "  oh  demmit !"  of  Mr. 
Mantalini ;  "  ain't  I  volatile  ?  "  ;  the  gleaming  teeth  of 
Mr.  Carker ;   the  'umility  of  Uriah  Heep,  are  worn 
rather  thin  and  bare  with  constant  reiteration.     We 
feel  that  there  is  something  retrograde,  a  distinct 
throw  back  in  the  direction  of  the  "  humour,"  which 
became  almost  mechanical  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  master,  Ben  Jonson,  when  not  at  his  highest 
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and  best.  AYe  are  gravitating  towards  types  rather 
tlian  individuals.  Already  lalDels  are  given  such  as 
Lord  Frederick  Verisopht,  the  fooHsh  young  noble- 
man ;  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  the  preying  sharper  ;  Mr. 
Pluck  and  Mr.  Pyke,  the  humbler  parasites.  Soon  w^e 
shall  have  Lord  Lovechase  "  a  Lover  of  Foxhunting 
and  Country  Sports";  Lord  Brainless,  "a  Pert,  Noisy, 
Impertinent  Boy" ;  Mr.  Snarl,  "an old  pettish  Fellow  "; 
Mrs.  Termagant,  "  a  furious,  malicious,  revengeful 
Woman,"  as  in  the  comedies  of  D'Urfey  and  Shadwell. 
Jane  Austen's  fine  art  would  not,  of  course, 
for  a  moment  have  admitted  of  such  obvious 
ticketino-.  She  seldom  even  introduces  her  characters 
with  any  preliminary  description.  They  reveal 
themselves  naturalh^  as  they  talk,  as  we  listen  to 
them.  What  could  throw  more  light  upon 
Mr.  Woodhouse's  valetudinarian  habits  and  gentle 
listless  ways  than  his  ruminations  as  he  criticises 
the  portrait  of  Harriet  Smith,  who  is  depicted  seated 
in  a  garden  on  a  summer  day  ?  "  It  is  very  prett}^" 
he  murmurs,  "  so  prettily  done  !  Just  as  your  draw- 
ings always  are,  my  dear.  I  do  not  know  anybody 
who  draws  so  well  as  you  do.  The  only  thing  I 
do  not  thoroughly  like  is  that  she  seems  to  be  sitting 
out  of  doors,  with  only  a  little  shawl  over  her 
shoulders ;  and  it  makes  one  think  she  must  catch 
cold."  "  But,  my  dear  papa,"  Emma  explains,  "  it  is 
supposed  to  be  summer ;  a  warm  day  in  summer. 
Look  at  the  tree."  "  But  it  is  never  safe  to  sit  out 
of  doors,  my  dear,"  answers  the  father.  How  could 
Mrs.  Palmer's  silliness  be  more  effectually  shown 
than  b}'  her  well-meaning  philippic  against  Wil- 
loughby  when  she  hears  of  his  desertion  of  Marianne  ? 
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"  She  was  determined  to  drop  his  acquaintance 
immediately,  and  she  was  very  thankful  she  had 
never  been  acquainted  with  him  at  all.  She  wished 
with  all  her  heart  Combe  Magna  was  not  so  near 
Cleveland ;  but  it  did  not  signify,  for  it  was  a  great 
deal  too  far  off  to  visit ;  she  hated  him  so  much  that 
she  was  resolved  never  to  mention  his  name  again, 
and  she  should  tell  everybody  she  saw,  how  good- 
for-nothing  he  was."  A  page  of  analysis  could  not 
better  display  the  self-satisfied  conceit  of  the  fatuous 
John  Thorpe  than  his  reply  when  Catherine  ex- 
presses a  fear  that  her  brother's  gig  may  break 
down.  "  Break  down  !  "  he  bawls,  "  Oh,  Lord  !  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  little  tittuppy  thing  in  your  life  ? 
There  is  not  a  sound  piece  of  iron  about  it.  The 
wheels  have  been  fairly  worn  out  these  ten  years  at 
least — and  as  for  the  body  !  Upon  my  soul,  you 
might  shake  it  to  pieces  yourself  with  a  touch.  It 
is  the  most  devilish  little  rickety  business  I  ever 
beheld !  Thank  God !  we  have  got  a  better.  I 
would  not  be  bound  to  go  two  miles  in  it  for  fifty 
thousand  pounds."  And  upon  Catherine,  in  a  scare, 
entreatino-  him  to  turn  back  and  warn  her  brother 
how  unsafe  it  is  he  rattles  on  :  "  Unsafe  !  Oh,  Lord  ! 
What  is  there  in  that  ?  They  will  only  get  a  roll  if  it 
does  break  down  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  dirt,  it  will 
be  excellent  falling.  Oh,  curse  it!  the  carriage  is 
safe  enough  if  a  man  knows  how  to  drive  it ;  a  thing 
of  that  sort  in  good  hands  will  last  above  twenty  years 
after  it  is  fairly  worn  out.  Lord  bless  you  I  I  would 
undertake  for  five  pounds  to  drive  it  to  York  and 
back  again  without  losing  a  nail." 

It   is  probably   her  consummate  genius   for    the 
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subtle  exposition  of  character  in  this  spirited  and 
natural  way,  the  delicate  finesse,  wit,  and  ease  of 
her  conversations,  which  have  led  several  critics  of 
no  mean  rank  to  compare  Jane  Austen  to  comedy 
and  the  great  comic  dramatists.  The  thought  is  an 
excellent  and  penetrating  one,  but  the  comparison 
must  be  determined.  A  nice  discrimination  is 
needed  here.  AVe  cannot  sweepingly  compare  the 
Austen  novels  to  the  '  Comedy  of  Manners '  so 
called,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  last  phrase 
has  owing  to  its  misuse  become  so  vague,  ambiguous, 
and  distorted  that  before  employing  it  we  are  bound 
to  define  our  terms.  Many  of  the  less  accurate  and 
understanding  critics,  who  are  ingenuously  careful 
to  avoid  so  doing,  albeit  the  phrase  is  ever  on  their 
tongues,  would  appear  to  limit '  Comedy  of  Manners  ' 
to  the  Orange  theatre — I  use  that  excellent  nomen- 
clature of  Mr.  Gosse — with  perhaps  Etheredge's  best 
play,  a  piece  or  two  of  Wycherley's  and  a  couple 
by  Sheridan.  They  do  not  see  that  '  Bartholomew 
Fair,'  and  '  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside  '  are  full  as 
striking  examples  of  the  '  Comedy  of  Manners  '  as 
'  The  Way  of  the  World  '  or  '  The  Plain  Dealer.'  To 
compare  anything  of  Jane  Austen's  to  '  Bartholomew 
Fair  '  would  be  manifestly  absurd,  but  between  her 
novels  and  '  The  Way  of  the  World  '  there  is  a  close 
resemblance  of  its  kind — they  are  of  the  same  stock. 
We  can  then  compare  Jane  Austen's  pages  to  the 
scenes  of  conversational  comedy,  of  which  '  The 
Way  of  the  World'  is  so  cojnplete  a  specimen  that 
the  action  is  almost  static,  the  plot  nugatory  to  the 
essence  of  the  play.  Now  a  conversational  comedy 
generally  belongs  to  the  '  Comedy  of  Manners,'  but 
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the  reverse  emphatically  need  not  hold  true.  With 
regard  to  '  The  Way  of  the  World  '  in  his  classic 
work  on  Congreve  Mr.  Gosse  pertinently  writes  : 
"  Many  parts  are  not  to  be  turned  over,  but  to  be 
re-read  until  the  psychological  subtlety  of  the  senti- 
ment, the  perfume  of  the  delicately  chosen  phrases, 
the  music  of  the  sentences,  have  produced  their  full 
effect  upon  the  nerves.  But,  meanwhile,  what  of  the 
action  ?  The  reader  dies  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain, 
but  the  spectator  fidgets  in  his  stall,  and  wishes  that 
the  actors  and  actresses  would  be  doing  something 
.  We  have  slow,  elaborate  dialogue,  spread 
out  like  some  beautiful  endless  tapestrj^,  and  no  action 
whatever."  It  would  really  need  an  elegantly 
accomplished  connoisseur  of  literature  to  appreciate 
the  full  flavour  of  these  scenes  at  a  first  hearing, 
and  in  the  theatre  of  Dutch  William  elegantly  accom- 
plished connoisseurs  of  literature,  if  perhaps  not  quite 
so  scarce  as  now,  did  not  at  any  rate  comprise  the 
bulk  of  the  audience.  Dryden,  with  his  unerring 
critical  genius,  had  hit  the  mark  in  his  pregnant  lines 
on  Southern's  '  The  Wives'  Excuse  ;  or,  Cuckolds 
Make  Themselves,'  a  brilliantly  conversational  but 
completely  static  comedy  which,  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  eight  years  before  CongreA^e's  masterpiece,  had 
been  something  very  like  a  failure.  The  great  poet 
has  a  couplet  in  the  address  to  his  friend : 

"  The  Hearers  may  for  want  of  Nokes*  repine, 
But  rest  secure,  the  Eeaders  will  be  thine.'' 

Pit  and  gallery  demanded  the  favourite  low  come- 
dian   and  his  broad  pranks,  they  were  not  able  to 

*  James  Nokes,  oh.  December,  1692,  the  leading  low  comedian  of 
the  day. 
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listen  to  scene  after  scene  of  exqnisitely  cadenced 
prose  without  drollery  or  even  action.  In  the 
library  there  is  leisure  to  read  and  re-read,  to 
ponder,  to  digest  and  assimilate  ;  in  the  theatre  only 
the  most  cultivated  faculty  and  attuned  ear  can 
readily  appreciate  and  delight.  It  requires  an 
education  to  enjoy  upon  the  stage  '  Le  Misanthrope  ' 
or  '  The  AVay  of  the  World.'  And  this  is  because 
they  are  of  the  very  refined  quintessence  of  comedy, 
and  it  is  to  these  that  I  would  compare  the  novels  of 
Jane  Austen. 

Every  reader  must  have  remarked  that  although 
the  novels  so  faithfully  and  in  such  detail  represent 
men  and  manners  of  an  hundred  years  ago,  a  century 
of  enormous  and  unprecedented  changes,  revolutions 
in  thoughts,  ideas,  customs,  constitutions,  know- 
ledge, social  standards,  in  each  branch  and  part  of  life, 
how  fresh  and  entirely  natural  they  remain  even  to- 
day. The  scenes  of  Miss  Burney  or  Miss  Edgeworth 
with  all  their  vigour  and  charm  often  seem  quaint, 
old-fashioned,  and  singular;  but  not  one  mote  of 
dust,  not  one  fleck  through  all  the  long  years  has 
settled  on  the  pages  of  Jane  Austen.  We  may 
notice  here  a  not  impertinent  point  which  has  often 
been  brought  out,  and  which  seems  particularly  to 
have  struck  Signora  Emilia  Bassi  in  her  study  '  La 
Vita  e  le  Opere  di  Jane  Austen  e  George  Eliot.' 
Although  Jane  Austen  lived  and  wrote  at  an  hour 
when  Europe,  as  now,  was  convulsed  in  the  throes 
of  colossal  war  and  great  happenings  that  thrilled 
the  world,  yet  throughout  her  books  and  her  letters 
we  find  no  hint,  nor  echo  of  these  stupendous 
occurrences,  no  mention  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo. 
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The  freshness  of  Jane  Austen's  novels  has  Ijeen 
especially  noted  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  says  : 
"  Going-  over  her  pages,  pencil  in  hand,  the  anti- 
qnarian  annotator  is  struck  by  their  excessive 
modernity,  and  after  a  prolonged  examination  dis- 
covers, in  this  centnry-old  record,  nothing  more 
fitted  for  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity  than  such  an 
obsolete  game  at  cards  as  '  casino  '  or  '  quadrille.'  " 
Nor  is  there  reason  for  puzzle  or  surprise  in  tliis  :  it 
is  indeed  of  the  essence  of  her  genius  that  the 
merely  accidental  finds  so  small  a  place  in  her 
writings.  This,  too,  is  the  essence  and  the  greatness 
of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  of  Moliere,  of  Chaucer, 
of  Cervantes,  They  dealt  not  with  types  but  with 
humanity,  with  living  men  and  women  who  cannot 
change  however  the  world  may  alter  and  disguise 
itself  about  them.  It  is  only  the  highest  genius 
that  can  thus  inevitably  concentrate  upon  what  is 
vitally  and  eternally  true,  disregarding  the  ephe- 
meral and  adventitious  however  large  and  important 
they  may  be  waxing  for  the  moment. 

In  this  infallibly  sure  discardment  of  the  non- 
essential and  the  extraordinary  perfection  that  so 
logically  results  we  may  compare  the  flawless 
pages  of  Jane  Austen  with  the  work  of  Flaubert, 
and  that  which  with  the  greatest  of  French  novelists 
was  a  titanic  process  and  an  evocation  of  toil  and 
agony  with  Jane  Austen  also  is  shown  to  have  been 
no  easy  and  spontaneous  matter,  for,  although  she 
was  evidently  from  the  first  an  exceptionally  careful 
ancl  deliberate  writer,  we  know  that  she  kept  on 
revising  and  polishing  with  assiduous  and  loving 
care.  She  herself  speaks  of  "  the  little  bit  (two  inches 
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wide)  of  ivory  on  wliicli  I  work  with  so  fine  a 
brush  as  produces  little  effect  after  so  much  labour." 
Both  attain  the  same  result — a  certain  impeccability. 
A  character  is  summed  up  and  absolutely  summed 
up  in  one  sentence,  and  we  feel  that  is  the  only  one 
sentence  which  could  so  completely  and  definitely 
portray  that  character.  Many  authors  have  hoped 
to  accomplish  this  consummate  finish  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  copious  mass  of  detail.  Nothing  is 
too  small  or  too  trivial  to  escape  their  observation 
and  be  particularised  in  their  chapters.  AYe  admire 
their  industry,  we  envy  their  energy,  we  covet  their 
omnipercipience,  but  never  once,  in  spite  of  much 
splendid  work  and  unflagging  perseverance,  can 
they  arrive  at  the  result  which  alone  is  all-sufficient, 
which  is  given  us  so  inevitably  by  the  genius  of  a 
Flaubert  or  a  Jane  Austen. 

On  the  morning  of  July  18th,  1817,  Jane  Austen 
passed  away  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one,  leaving 
only  six  fully  completed  books,  but  each  one  of  these 
is  quite  perfect.  Her  life  had  been  simple  and 
placid,  led  for  the  most  part  amongst  country 
surroundings,  full  of  quiet  joys,  but  not  without 
domestic  sorrows.  And  jet  with  all  her  limited 
experience  she  has  produced  work  of  so  exquisite 
a  rarity  that  if  sheer  perfection  be  the  standard  we 
must  place  her  first  of  all  English  novelists.  And 
when  we  remember  the  great  names  of  Richardson 
and  Fielding,  of  Dickens  and  Thackeraj^,  of  Meredith, 
James,  and  Hardy,  we  realise  what  praise  and  honour 
this  conveys.  Yet  I  cannot  think  it  excessive.  For 
in  the  pages  of  Jane  Austen  nowhere  do  we  find  a 
dull    superfluity,    nowhere     do    we    find    a    failure, 
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nowhere  do  we  find  a  passage  wlucli  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  better  said,  nowhere  do  we  find 
a  fault.  Indeed,  I  would  with  reference  to  her,  echo 
the  question  which  the  sophist  once  put  to  Menander, 
and  say  "  Jane  Austen,  Jane  Austen  and  life,  which 
of  you  two  has  copied  the  other?" 
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THE  GRAAL  LEGEND:  SOME 
INTERPRETATIONS  AND  A  SUGGESTION. 

By  D.  F.  DE  l'Hoste  Ranking,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.L. 

[Read  November  21st,  1917.] 

Foe  nigh  upon  800  years  the  beauty  of  the  Graal 
Legend  has  enchanted  and  its  mystery  has 
enthralled  the  most  part  of  Western  Europe.  I 
say  Western  Europe  advisedly,  because,  as  we  shall 
see,  we  find  no  trace  of  the  Legend  in  Eastern 
Slavonic  Europe. 

On  the  beauty  of  the  Legend  I  do  not  propose  to 
speak  at  length ;  it  is  known  to  and  acknowledged 
by  all,  whether  in  the  very  unsatisfying  version  of 
Tennyson,  or  in  the  peculiarly  English  form  set 
forth  in  the  pages  of  Malory. 

It  is  with  the  mystery  of  the  Legend  that  I  am 
more  concerned,  and  this  mystery  is  a  double  one 
— the  mystery  of  its  origin  and  diffusion  and  the 
mystery  of  its  meaning. 

The  mystery  of  its  origin  has,  save  in  one  point, 
been  solved,  though  even  on  this  point  new  sugges- 
tions are  constantly  being  made.  Quite  recently 
two  inquirers  have  put  forth  new  theories,  Miss 
M.  A.  Murray  in  the  pages  of  '  Ancient  Egypt '  and 
Mr.  P.  S.  Barto  in  his  work  on  '  Tannhauser  and  the 
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Mountain  of  Venus.'  With  Miss  Murray's  theory  I 
am,  to  a  great  extent,  in  agreement  :  Mr.  Barto's 
views  do  not  commend  themselves  to  me. 

The  second  mystery,  that  of  the  object  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Legend,  has  received  various  interpreta- 
tions, and  it  is  on  this  branch  of  the  suliject  that  I 
wish  to  enlarge.  I  shall  set  before  you  various  sets 
of  theories,  none  of  which  are  entirely  satisfactory 
to  myself,  and  I  shall  then  suggest  a  theory  of  my 
own,  which  will  possibly  appear  to  you  equally 
unsatisfactory. 

In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  Legend  and  the  various  forms 
which  it  takes  at  different  times  and  in  different 
€0untries;  also  we  must  endeavour  to  analyse  the 
complete  Legend  into  its  component  parts. 

The  central  idea  of  the  Legend,  and  that  which 
is  best  known,  is  of  a  cup  containing  the  Blood  of 
our  Lord,  which,  after  the  crucifixion,  had  l)ee]i 
committed  to  a  special  family  as  guardians,  and  by 
them  had  been  brought  to  Britain,  where  it  remained 
with  certain  other  sacred  emblems,  occasionally 
manifesting  itself  at  high  festivals,  when  some 
knights  were  privileged  to  see  the  vessel  or  the 
damsel  who  bore  it,  and  all  who  were  present  were 
aware  of  sweet  odours  and  received  not  only  spiritual 
but  bodily  refreshment.  This  vessel  was  ultimately 
withdrawn  to  heaven  owing  to  what  in  legend  are 
known  as  "  The  Three  Dolorous  Strokes,"  whereby 
the  kingdom  of  Logris  fell  into  great  distress,  where- 
upon certain  knights  undertook  a  quest  for  the 
recovery  of  the  vessel. 

All  tliis  Legend  is  interwoven  with  the  old  British 
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Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  threefold  strand,  the  threads  of  which 
have  been  intertwined  to  make  the  story  as  we 
have  it. 

The  Graal  story  as  it  appears  in  the  twelfth 
century  romances  is  clearly  only  a  Christianised 
version  of  a  much  earlier  pre-Christian  legend  of  a 
vase  or  cauldron  connected  with  the  Celtic  mysteries. 
In  the  Welsh  Mabinogion  we  have  the  cauldron  of 
inspiration  and  science  from  which  Taliesin  drew  his 
prophetic  powers,  while  in  the  tale  of  '  Kilhwch  and 
Olwen  '  we  find  mentioned  as  one  of  the  thirteen 
wonders  of  Britain  the  basket  of  (xwyddnew 
Oaranhir,  of  which  it  is  said  :  "  If  the  whole  world 
should  come  together,  thrice  nine  men  at  a  time, 
the  meat  that  each  of  them  desired  wonld  be  found 
within  it."  Taliesin's  poem,  "  Bendigeid  Vran," 
also  mentions  the  bowl  of  Peredur  which  could 
restore  the  dead  to  life,  "  but  those  who  were  restored 
to  life  by  it  were  not  to  speak  lest  they  should 
reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  vessel."  This  Peredur, 
the  son  of  Evrawc,  is  a  character  in  another  of  the 
Mabinogion,  and  in  his  adventures  we  find  the  first 
hint  of  a  quest.  When  seeking  knighthood  at  the 
hands  of  King  Arthur  he  was  set  to  fulfil  various 
adventures.  In  the  course  of  one  of  these,  at  the 
castle  of  one  of  his  uncles,  he  sees  a  mighty  spear 
from  which  poured  three  streams  of  l^lood ;  this  was 
borne  by  youths,  who  were  followed  by  two  maidens 
carrying  a  large  salver  whereon  was  a  man's  head 
swimming  in  blood.  Here  we  have  some  of  the 
materials  which  we  find  in  the  Graal  Legend,  but 
with  no  Christian  sense  attached  to  them.    Monsieur 
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Eugene  Hiicher  in  his  introduction  to  the  Legend  of 
the  San  Graal  has  shown  that  this  mystic  vase 
may  be  traced  back  beyond  the  sixth  century  by 
means  of  representations  on  coins  and  medals  to  the 
Gauls.  It  is  first  found  among  Armoric  Tribes  on 
coins  of  the  Unelles  and  Baiocasses  ;  that  is,  in  the 
parts  of  Brittany  nearest  to  Gaul.  This  precious 
vase  served  from  the  earliest  times  among  the  Gauls, 
and,  above  all,  in  Brittany,  for  the  performance  of 
certain  sacred  rites,  and,  therefore,  easily  became 
transformed  into  the  chalice  of  the  later  Christian 
Legend.  Here  in  this  vase  of  pre-Christian  origin 
we  have  a  symbol  common  to  the  mysteries  of  every 
religion.  This  symbol  was  in  all  the  mysteries 
invariably  accompanied  b}^  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  rod :  this  second  talisman  we  find  appear  in 
the  tale  of  Peredur  in  the  form  of  the  spear 
dropping  blood :  both  these  we  find  transferred  into 
the  Graal  Legend,  and  there  accompanied  by  two 
lesser  talisuians — a  sword,  said  in  some  versions  to 
have  been  that  with  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  was 
beheaded  ;  and  a  dish  or  paten,  which  in  some 
versions  seems  to  take  the  form  of  a  miraculous  stone 
or  altar.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  four  talismans  correspond 
with  the  four  emblems  in  the  Tarot. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  portion  of  the  Legend 
being  of  Celtic  origin  should  have  become  inter- 
twined with  the  legends  bearing  on  Arthur  and  his 
Knights,  legends  which  embodied  the  memories 
and  hopes  of  the  Celtic  races  in  their  struggle 
against  foreign  oppressors.  But  the  form  of  the 
Celtic   Legends  varied  very  greatly  as   they  were 
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brought  into  contact  with  the  chivalric  idea  through 
French  influence.  Arthur  becomes  a  hero  of 
romance;  he  is  the  great  king  and  the  knight- 
errant  ;  traversing  the  world  to  free  it  from  giants 
and  monsters  ;  holding  high  court  at  Gaerleon  upon 
Usk  at  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  notably  at 
Whitsuntide;  surrounded  by  vassal  kings  and  by  all 
the  bravest  and  best  knights  of  Europe  who  flocked 
to  his  court  in  search  of  adventures,  and  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Round  Table. 
In  1155  Wace,  a  clerk  of  Caen,  composed  a  long 
history  in  octosyllabic  verse,  called  "  The  Brut,"  in 
which  he  recounted  tlie  deeds  of  the  kings  of  Briton 
almost  from  the  fall  of  Troy  to  a.d.  680.  After 
Wace  the  French  Troubadours  of  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  made  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table 
the  special  subject  of  their  tale.  Chretien  de  Troyes 
wrote  the  '  Chevalier  a  la  Charette,  an  Episode  in 
the  Life  of  Sir  Lancelot,'  '  Eric  and  Enid,'  '  Tristan,' 
and  the  'Chevalier  au  Lion.' 

But  all  these  French  versions  differ  widely  from 
their  Welsh  or  Breton  originals.  The  principles 
of  chivalry,  and  the  refinements  of  courtly  love 
have  been  introduced  into  the  old  tale;  the  strong- 
hold outline  is  filled  with  ornament,  and  full  play 
is  given  the  imagination.  But  there  is  still  one 
element  wanting  in  order  to  complete  the  story  as 
we  have  it,  the  Christian  and  religious  feature  is 
still  absent.  In  order  to  introduce  this  it  was 
necessary  to  incorporate  the  Grraal  Legend  with 
the  Arthurian  Legend. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there 
came  a  sudden  outburst  of  Grraal  literature;  and  in 
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the  course  of  a  few  years  between  1170  and  1270 
the  legends  were  combined,  perfected,  and  took  the 
form  under  which  we  now  know  them.  Authorities 
vary  so  much  as  to  tlie  order  in  which  the  various 
versions  appeared,  and  as  to  the  influence  wluch 
each  had  on  the  other,  that  it  must  be  sufficient 
simply  to  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  authors 
and  their  works  witli  the  approximate  dates  at 
which  they  were  written.  Between  1170  and  1190, 
Robert  de  Boron  wrote  a  series  of  three  poems, 
"Joseph  of  Arimathea,"  "  Merlm,"  and  "  Percival."' 
In  these  it  is  told  how  our  Lord  Himself  gave  to 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  the  Cup  in  which  the 
Last  Supper  was  celebrated,  and  in  which  His 
Blood  Avas  caught  when  His  Side  was  pierced  on 
the  Cross.  St.  Joseph  is  to  be  its  keeper,  and  is, 
after  himself,  to  appoint  a  keeper  to  whom  and  to 
whom  alone  he  is  to  reveal  the  "  secrets "  of  the 
Gi-raal,  namely  certain  words  spoken  by  our  Lord 
to  St.  Joseph  when  the  latter  was  in  prison.  In 
this  Leofend  the  Round  Table  was  the  third  of  a 
series,  the  first  l)eing  that  of  the  Last  Supper;  the 
second  a  scpiare  table  founded  by  St.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea ;  the  third  or  Round  Table  com])leted, 
and  was  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity.  The  Graal 
was  in  the  custod}^  of  King  Pelles,  in  the  Castle 
of  Carbonek.  Here  we  have  the  beginning  of  the 
actual  Graal  Legend,  and  it  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  High  G-rade  Masons  that  the  Legend  seems  to 
have  arisen  and  developed  during  the  time  that  the 
Templars  were  at  the  height  of  their  power;  and 
there  seems  some  reason  to  think  that  it  may  have 
formed  the  central  legend  of  the  Inner  Mysteries 
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of  the  Templars.  The  Graal  is  in  this  version 
simply  a  vessel  of  grace,  testing  men's  hearts  when 
it  appeared,  those  only  being  able  to  see  it  who 
were  in  the  state  of  grace.  The  connection  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  with  Britain  does  not 
apparently  owe  its  origin  simply  to  this  poem.  My 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Jenner,  late  of  the 
British  Museum,  furnished  me  with  particulars  of 
an  oral  tradition  to  the  same  effect.  A  friend 
of  his  being  much  interested  in  the  making 
of  organ  pipes  obtained  permission  to  visit  the 
largest  works  in  London  to  see  the  process  of 
making  the  metal  pipes.  It  is  essential  that  the 
insides  of  these  pipes  should  be  absolutely  smooth, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  smoothness 
the  molten  metal  is  thrown  with  shovels  on  to  a 
linen  cloth  stretched  on  a  table.  This  process  is 
not  unattended  with  danger  from  the  molten  metal, 
and  the  visitor  noticed  that  each  workman  as  he 
threw  his  shovelful  of  metal  uttered  a  few  words 
in  a  low  tone  as  if  by  way  of  a  charm.  Listening 
attentively  he  found  that  the  words  were  "Joseph 
was  in  the  tin  trade."  Much  puzzled  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this,  and  not  understanding  what 
Joseph  was  referred  to,  he  applied  for  information 
to  the  foreman  under  whose  guidance  he  was. 
After  some  hesitation  the  foreman  told  him  that 
the  workers  in  tin  were  a  very  ancient  guild  and 
had  curious  legends  and  traditions  of  their  own ; 
one  of  them  being  that  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
the  rich  man  of  the  Scriptures,  originally  made 
his  money  by  trading  for  tin  from  Phoenicia  to 
Britain,  and  that  en  one  occasion  when  trading  in 
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a  ship  of  his  own  he  brought  our  Lord  Himself 
with  him  as  a  boy.  On  making  further  inquiry 
among  friends  in  Cornwall,  Mr.  Jenner  found  that 
the  connection  of  St.  Joseph  with  the  tin  workers 
was  a  very  ancient  tradition  there  also.  Mr.  Jenner 
also  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  the  '  Bollandist  Acta 
Sanctorum  in  the  Life  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea ' 
(March  17th),  reference  is  made  to  a  tradition  that 
St.  Joseph  was  sent  to  preach  in  Britain  either  by 
St.  Phillip  the  Apostle  or  by  St.  Peter  himself. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  gone  with  St.  James  to 
Compostella,  in  Galicia,  while  on  his  way  to  Britain ; 
and  this  again  seems  to  connect  him  with  the  tin 
trade,  since  Galicia  is  the  chief  source  of  tin  outside 
Britain. 

Between  the  years  1175  and  1189,  Chretien  de 
Troyes  began  his  "  Contes  del  Graal."  This  poem 
was  continued  by  Gautier  de  Doulens,  and  after 
him  alternative  conclusions  were  written  by 
Manessier,  and  by  Gerbert.  Now  marvellous  pro- 
perties are  ascribed  to  the  Graal,  it  feeds  those 
who  see  it  with  all  they  wish.  There  are  also 
introduced  a  bleeding  lance  and  a  magic  sword. 

Between  the  years  1200  and  1210,  Wolfran  von 
Eschenbach  must  have  written  his  "  Parzival " 
which  brings  us  to  a  new  and  specially  Teutonic 
phase  of  the  Graal  Legend.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  translation  from  a  poem  of  Guiot  de  Provence, 
who  himself  claims  to  have  translated  it  from  an 
Arabic  manuscript  of  Toledo  written  by  a  Jew 
named  Flegetanis.  In  this  version  there  are  three 
Graal  kings — Titurel,  Frimutel,  and  Amfortas. 
There   is   also    a    special   messenger  of    the   Graal 
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Kundrie,  who  is  a  woman  of  repulsive  aspect ;  and 
there  is  an  evil  magician  Klingsor,  who  is  the 
opponent  of  the  Graal.  According  to  this  version 
the  G-raal  is  not  a  chalice  at  all  but  a  stone 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an  altar  which  is 
carried  on  a  green  cushion  and  laid  on  a  jacinth 
table  over  against  the  warden.  It  yields  all  manner 
of  food  and  drink  to  those  who  are  present; 
but  it  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  talisman 
the  effect  of  which  is  exhausted  l)y  use,  since 
it  is  recharged  every  Good  Friday  (some  say 
weekly)  by  a  Host  deposited  upon  it  by  a 
dove  which  descends  from  heaven.  About  the 
year  1270  Albrecht  von  Scharfenberg  wrote  his 
poem  of  "  Titurel."  This  poem  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  German  cycle  in  that  the  Graal  is 
again  represented  as  a  chalice.  The  Graal  is  in 
this  version  carried  by  Parzival  to  Prester  John 
whose  heir  Parzival  was.  The  whole  Graal  com- 
pany is  ultimately  transported  to  India  where 
according  to  this  version  the  Graal  still  remains. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  in  these  versions  the  Graal 
knights  are  constantly  called  Templars.  To  me 
this  reference  to  Prester  John  seems  very  important 
for  reasons  which  I  will  give  later.  The  earliest 
mention  that  we  have  of  this  mythical  priest-king 
of  the  East  is  a.bout  the  year  1156  when  he  is 
spoken  of  by  Maimonides  and  by  Benjamin  of 
Tudela.  Pope  Alexander  III  is  said  to  have  sent 
an  embassy  to  him;  and  about  the  year  1180  the 
then  Emperor  of  Constantinople  is  said  to  have 
received  a  letter  from  him.  Leaving  for  the 
present  these  various  versions,  we  will  turn  to  the 
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English  form  of  the  Legend,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  compiled  in  French  by  Walter  de 
Map,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 

This  work  is  commonly  known  as  the  '  Morte 
d' Arthur,'  and  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four  parts 
— the  "  Coming  of  Arthur,"  the  "  Lancelot,"  the 
book  of  the  "  Quest  of  the  San  Graal,"  and  the 
"  Passing  of  Arthur  " — though  it  also  contains  other 
books  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  various  knights 
of  Arthur's  court.  From  these  sources  was  again 
compiled  the  present  English  version  by  Sir  Thomas 
Malory,  a  knight  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI 
and  Edward  IV.  It  was  completed  about  1470,  and 
was  printed  by  Caxton  about  fifteen  years  later.  In 
this  version  it  must  be  a  knight  of  the  direct  line 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  who  shall  achieve  the 
Graal,  and  this  knight  is  Sir  Gralahad,  son  of  Sir 
Lancelot  himself  by  Elayne,  daughter  of  King  Pelles. 
In  the  romance  there  is  more  than  one  Elayne, 
but  Prof.  Rhys  has  shown,  both  in  his  learned 
'  Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legends  '  and  in  the 
introduction  to  Dent's  edition  of  '  Morte  d'Arthur,' 
that  these  various  Elaynes  are  really  one  and  the 
same— Elayne,  daughter  of  Pelles  and  mother  of  Sir 
Gralahad,  is  the  same  with  Elayne  of  Astolat,  which 
is  itself  identical  with  Shallot. 

Of  all  the  knights  who  set  out  on  the  quest  there 
were  only  six  in  all  who  made  any  attempt  to  carry 
to  an  end  :  there  were,  first,  one  couple  of  sinful 
knig-hts,  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Hector  de  Maris ; 
then  one  alone,  penitent,  but  yet  coming  short  of 
the  grace  required — namely,  Sir  Lancelot;  then  a 
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Trinity  who  achieved  the  quest,  two  without  stani 
of  sin— Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Percival ;  one,  once 
foul  hut  penitent  and  shriven— Sir  Bohors  or  Bors.. 
Of  Sir  Lancelot  we  are  told  how  he  rode  "over 
thwart  and  endlong-  in  a  wild  forest,  and  held  no 
part  but  as  wild  adventures  led  him,"  and  how  he 
bad  a  vision  of  the  San  Grraal  but  might  not  enter 
within  the  Chapel  of  the  Graal.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  seen  it;  in  the  Castle  of  King 
Pelles  it  had  already  appeared  to  him,  and,  when 
wounded  and  out  of  his  mind,  he  had  been  healed 
by  it ;  l)ut  now  that  of  purpose  he  sought  it,  being 
in  sin  he  was  not  found  worthy  to  come  nigh  it. 

After  this,  Sir  Lancelot  follows  out  many  adven- 
tures, in  each  of  which  it  is  more  clearly  impressed 
upon  him  that,  on  account  of  his  sins,  he  may  not 
achieve  the  quest.  At  length,  on  a  mystic  ship  he 
meets,  and  at  length  recognises,  his  son.  Sir  Galahad. 
For  six  months  they  bide  together,  and  then  Sir 
Galahad  is  bidden  to  leave  his  father  and  to  continue 
the  quest.  After  his  departure  Sir  Lancelot  prays 
earnestly  that  he  may  have  a  sight  of  the  Graal,  and 
in  answer  to  his  prayer  he  is  bidden  to  enter  into  a 
castle,  which  is  indeed  Carbon ek,  the  Castle  of  the 
Graal.  Here  he  is  privileged  to  see  the  (iraal,  which 
is  described  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  l:)eautiful 
passages  in  the  whole  of  Malory.  Then,  knowing 
that  he  should  never  come  nearer  to  achieving  the 
quest,  he  returned  into  the  realm  of  Logris,  and 
took  his  place  again  in  the  world  of  action. 

The  quest  is  actually  achieved  by  his  son.  Sir 
Galahad,  who  reigns  as  king  in  the  spiritual  city  of 
Sarras,  and  there  passes  away  before  the  altar  of 
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the  Graal.    "  Sithence  was  there  never  man  so  hardy 
for  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the  San  Graal." 

What  is  the  source  of  the  new  mystical  element 
introduced  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Graal  Legend? 
I  liave  already  said  that  there  are  two  recently  pro- 
pounded theories,  and  to  these  I  will  now  refer. 
Mr.  Barto,  in  his  book  on  '  Tannhauser  and  the 
Mountain  of  Venus  '  (New  York  :  Oxford  University 
Press),  would  see  in  it  simply  a  myth  oF  the  world 
of  the  dead,  and  would  regard  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  Graal  Legend  as  a  survival  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Pagan  ideas  as  to  the  abode  of  the  dead.  From 
his  conclusions  I  must  dissent,  since  he  would  seem 
to  have  based  them  on  the  Tentonic  form  of  the 
Legend,  the  least  spiritual  and  most  materialised 
version  of  all. 

Miss  M.  A.  Murray  in  the  quarterly  magazine, 
*  Ancient  Egypt'  (1916,  Parts  I  and  II),  sets  forth 
a  theory  which  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  closest 
attention.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  attach  so 
much  importance  to  her  solution  because  it  in  a 
great  degree  upholds  the  conclusion  at  which  I  had 
arrived  independently,  and  which  I  embodied  some 
years  ago  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Lodge  of 
■"  Quatuor  Coronati." 

Miss  Murray  takes  the  "  Joseph  of  Arimathea " 
Legend  and  examines  it  geographically  and  from  its 
linguistic  side.  She  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
geographically  the  scene  is  laid  in  Egypt,  and  that 
the  names  both  of  places  and  persons  can  l)e  inter- 
preted by,  and  only  by,  Arabic  or  Coptic.  She 
identifies  many  of  the  places  with  their  modern 
sites,  and  notably  the  spiritual  city  of  Sarras  with 
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Sers  al-Liyaneh  between  old  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 
"  Joseph  of  Arimathea  "  she  believes  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  name  "  Yusufu  Baramusi,"  Joseph  of 
Baramus :  and  points  out  that  the  legend  of  the 
flowering  staff  is  also  told  of  St.  John  Kolobos  of 
Baramus. 

She  also  points  out  a  matter  on  which  I  had 
insisted  in  the  paper  already  mentioned,  namely 
that  the  description  of  the  Graal  Chapel  and  the 
Grraal  ritual  points  to  an  Eastern  and  not  to  a 
Western  rite;  this  rite  she  believes  to  have  been 
the  Coptic,  but  from  this  conclusion  I  must  differ, 
for  reasons  which  I  shall  state  later. 

Miss  Murray  also  mentions  the  lost  '  Book  of 
Melkyu '  referred  to  by  John  of  Glastonbury  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Legend,  and  suggests  that  the 
original  title  was  "  Ketabu'l-Milkiyyin  "  the  '  Book 
of  the  Kings,'  corrupted  into  '  Liber  Melkini,'  the 
'  Book  of  Melkin.'  Her  suggestion  is  that  the 
Legend  was  of  Eastern  origin,  and  being  written  in 
Arabic  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  Flegetanis,  and 
into  Britain  by  this  '  Book  of  Melkin.' 

Having  glanced  at  the  various  versions  of  the 
Legend,  we  may  now  try  to  discover  whether  any 
meaning  underlies  the  tale  itself,  and  whether  there 
is  any  reason  why  it  should  have  taken  form  at  the 
time  it  did. 

I  will  discard  entirely  the  natural  or  Sun-Myth 
interpretation  favoured  by  some,  since  such  inter- 
pretations always  seem  to  me  arbitrary  and  useless, 
and  will  lay  before  you  four  suggested  solutions : 
one  which  I  may  call  the  obvious,  one  the  highly 
mystical  solution  of  Mr.  Waite  in  his  book  '  The 
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Hidden  Church  of  the  Holy  Graal,'  a  solution 
suggested  by  M.  Aroux  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
and  finally,  a  suggestion  of  my  own. 

Taking  first  what  I  call  the  obvious  solution  we 
may  say  that  the  story  forms  a  picture  of  what  may 
be  called  the  ideal  of  chivalry.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  chivalry — the  court  chivalry, 
lanimated  by  earthly  love,  military  pride,  and  the 
love  of  adventure.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
the  Christian  chivalry,  represented  by  the  religious 
military  orders,  mystic  and  severe,  having  for  object 
to  make  of  the  knight  a  sort  of  monk,  armed  in 
defence  of  the  Faith.  In  the  later  romances  this 
distinction  is  marked  in  two  ways :  First,  ])y  the 
separation  from  the  ordinary  knights  of  the  world 
at  large  (who  are  represented  as  often  being  villain 
knights,  destitute  of  knightly  honour  and  feeling), 
of  the  fellowship  of  the  Eound  Table,  who  were  the 
best  knights  then  to  be  found  within  the  realm  of 
Britain,  whose  mission  was  to  ride  abroad  aiding 
those  who  were  distressed  and  oppressed  for  the 
love  of  God,  and  of  the  blessed  Mother  of  God ; 
secondly,  by  the  quest  undertaken  by  certain  of 
these  knights  of  the  Round  Table  in  search  of  the 
San  Graal.  Written  at  the  time  when  chivalry  was 
an  actual  living  force,  furnishing  the  main  cause  of 
action  for  the  only  portion  of  society  that  was  then 
reckoned  of  any  account,  we  must  look  on  it  not  as 
an  actual  history  of  what  chivalry  was  either  in 
Arthur's  day  or  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  as  an 
attempt  to  portray  what  chivalry  might  have  been, 
if  the  high  purpose  and  solemn  oaths  of  knighthood 
had  been  truly  carried  out.     Turning  now  to  the 
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solution  of  Mr.  Waite,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  of  a 
highly  invstical  cliaracter :  there  seem  to  be  two 
ideas  underlying  it,  the  first  being  that  within  the 
Catholic  Church  itself  there  exists  an  esoteric  body 
which  alone  retains  the  true  secret  of  Christianity  ; 
that  this  esoteric  Church  is  of  no  particular  body 
which  claims  the  title  of  Catholic  (though  I  infer 
from  much  of  his  writing  that  he  is  at  least  inclined 
to  regard  the  Roman  Catholic  body  as  being  the  true 
official  representative  of  the  Catholic  Church),  but 
that  the  members  may  exist  among  all  those  bodies 
which  hold  Catholic  doctrine,  that  these,  though 
perhaps  unknown  to  one  another,  yet  are  united  by 
a  mysterious  bond,  the  true  knowledge  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  rites  which  they  celebrate ;  they 
form,  in  fact,  the  salt  of  the  Church  Avithout  which 
the  official  bodies  would  have  lost  their  savour ; 
they  preserve  the  true  knowledge  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  great  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist; 
by  them  the  faith  is  kept  alive,  and  by  them  the 
official  churches  will  ultimately  be  revivified  and  re- 
united, or  rather  perhaps  the  true  church  will  emerge 
from  the  official  bodies  which  now  conceal  though 
they  contain  it.  [But  Mr.  Waite  goes  further  than  this 
and  leads  us  into  a  region  in  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  follow  him.  I  quote  his  own  words  :  "Having 
passed  through  many  initiations  I  can  say  with  the 
certainty  which  comes  of  full  knowledge  that  the 
Graal  Legend  ritually  and  ceremonially  represented 
is  the  greatest  of  all  which  lies  beyond  the  known 
borders  of  the  instituted  mysteries.  But  it  is  exalted 
m  a  place  of  understanding  of  which  no  one  can 
speak  in  public,  not  only  because  of  certain  seals 
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placed  upon  the  sanctuary,  but  more  especially 
because  there  are  no  listeners.  I  know,  however, 
and  can  say  that  the  Cup  appears  ;  I  know  now 
that  it  is  the  Graal  Cup,  and  the  wonders  of  its 
manifestation  in  romance  are  not  so  far  removed  from 
the  high  things  which  it  symbolises,  whence  it  follows 
that  the  same  story  is  told  everywhere."  These  words 
involve  a  claim  so  tremendous  and  so  mysterious  that 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  them  in  a  mixed 
assembly ;  they  seem  to  amount  to  this,  that  those 
of  the  true  Church  are  in  possession  of  the  secret 
words  said  to  have  been  communicated  l^y  our  Lord 
to  St.  Joseph  of  Ariniathea,  and  that  when  a  priest 
of  this  Order  celebrates  the  Eucharist  he  celebrates 
not  on  this  plane  alone  but  on  the  plane  of  the 
Graal  itself  ;  there  is  not  merely  transubstantiation 
but  there  is  an  actual  realisation  of  the  Beatific 
Vision.] 

Akoux,  Political-Religious. — The  interpretation 
of  which  I  am  now  going  to  speak  is  not  so  widely 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  possibly  because  the 
works  in  which  this  theory  is  set  out  are  little 
knoAvn  and  difficult  of  access.  The  two  chief 
exponents  of  this  theory  are  Gabriel  Rosetti,  in 
his  work  on  the  anti-papal  spirit  which  preceded 
the  Reformation,  and  Mons.  Aroux  in  liis  '  Mysteres 
de  la  Chevalerie  et  de  I'amour  platonique,'  and  in 
'  L'heresie  de  Dante.' 

Of  Rosetti's  work  unfortunately  only  two  volumes 
were  ever  published,  two  more  in  manuscript  having 
been  in  some  way  lost  or  destroyed.  Mons.  Aroux' 
works,  published  in  1857-58,  have  long  been  out  of 
print  and  are  very  difficult  to  obtain.     I  might  add 
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as  another  authority  the  Comte  cle  Canteleiix  in  his 
'  Sectes  et  Societes  Secretes ' ;  bnt  he  is  not  so 
directly  to  the  point  as  Rosetti  and  Aronx.  I  will 
try  to  give  a  resume  of  the  theory  propounded  by 
these  authors.  The  heresy  of  the  Gnostics  did  not, 
as  is  often  assumed,  die  out  in  the  sixth  century  :  it 
was  adopted  and  consoHdated  by  the  Manichaeans 
and  gradually  spread  from  East  to  West,  appearing 
in  Western  Europe  under  different  names — Bogo- 
miles,  Kathari,  Paterini,  Albigenses,  Pauvres  de 
Lyons,  the  Family  of  Love,  and  under  many  other 
names. 

All  these  various  societies  were  interlocked  with 
one  another,  having  signs  and  pass- words,  and,  in 
addition,  a  veiled  and  allegorical  language  in  which 
they  communicated  with  one  another. 

These  sects  professed  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
purest  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  doctrines  differing 
in  the  most  vital  points  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  they  were  also  Socialistic  and 
Republican  in  their  constitution,  and  their  unavowed 
aim  was  the  subversion  of  all  existing  forms  of 
government  whether  Civil  or  Religious.  Their 
organisation  was  extraordinarily  perfect,  and  their 
emissaries  were  found  everywhere. 

Provence  was  the  stronghold  of  these  sects,  and 
the  writers  to  whom  I  have  referred  assert  that 
among  the  most  energetic  of  the  secret  agents  were 
the  Ti'ovatore  or  Troubadours,  who  promulgated  the 
doctrines  of  the  sects  in  their  poems  and  tales,  which 
were  of  a  highly  allegorical  character  and  expressed 
in  a  veiled  language  only  known  to  the  initiates  and 
known    as    Limossin ;    that    is,    "  elemosina,"    the 
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language  of  the  Beggars,  the  Guenx  or  Pauvres  de 
Lyons. 

In  the  secret  language  the  Society  was  always 
spoken  of  as  the  beloved  lady,  to  whom  the  poet 
poured  out  his  soul;  called  l)y  Dante,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Order,  "  Beatrice,"  the  Society  being 
in  fact  known  in  Provence  as  La  Bice.  The  lodges 
or  secret  meetings  which  arranged  the  plans  of 
campaign,  especially  against  the  See  of  Rome,  were 
the  well  known  Cours  d'Amour,  and  within  these 
was  formed,  according  to  Aroux,  the  Massenie  du 
San  Graal,  that  is  a  body,  seated  at  the  Round  or 
Perfect  Table  to  which  only  the  Perfect  Knights 
could  belong :  the  members  in  full  communion  with 
these  Gnostic  bodies  being  known  as  Parfaits,  the 
Perfecti  of  the  Manichaeans.  On  this  theory  the 
Graal  represented  the  true  Gnostic  Christianity 
hidden  in  the  Temple  of  the  Katharist  Church. 

My  Own  Interpretation. — I  propose  now  to  lay 
before  you  a  suggested  explanation  of  my  own, 
which  will  probably  prove  as  little  satisfactory  to 
you  as  the  interpretations  already  given  have  proved 
to  myself.  I  shall  call  your  attention  first  to  the 
time,  place,  and  circumstances  under  which  the 
Legend  sprang  into  prominence,  and  then  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Graal,  and  the  internal 
evidence  to  be  found  in  the  various  versions  of  the 
Legend  itself.  I  have  constantly  called  attention  to 
the  curious  fact  that  there  are  three  matters  which 
are  singularly  closely  related  to  one  another  as 
regards  both  period  and  extent — the  Graal  Legend, 
the  rise  and  culmination  of  the  Gothic  architecture^ 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Templars.     The  Graal 
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Legend,  as  we  have  seen,  first  appears  in  its  com- 
plete form  about  the  year  1170  and  finishes  in  1270 
with  the  '  Tituf el '  of  Albrecht  von  Scharfenberg ; 
Gothic  architecture  begins  in  1135  with  the  building 
of  St.  Denis,  and  ends  as  an  absolutely  distinctive 
style  about  1250  when  Salisbury  was  built;  the 
Templars,  founded  in  1118  were  suppressed  in  1307. 

The  Graal  Legend  originates  in  Provence,  spreads 
Northward  to  England,  and  Eastward  to  Germany, 
Southward  perhaps  to  Spain  though  the  reference 
of  Guiot  de  Provence  to  the  Jew  Flegetanis  of 
Toledo  is  open  to  doubt.  I  know  of  no  Italian 
version,  and  no  trace  of  the  Legend  is  found  in  any 
country  holding  the  Orthodox  Faith. 

Gothic  architecture  originates  in  North-Eastern 
France,  extends  to  Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  and  to 
Germany ;  in  Italy  it  only  appears  as  a  foreign 
production,  the  work  of  German  architects;  Spain 
has  a  style  of  Gothic  peculiar  to  itself ;  in  Orthodox 
countries  this  form  of  architecture  was  unknown. 
The  Templars  had  their  headquarters  in  Paris,  and 
were  specially  powerful  in  the  South  of  France  ; 
their  branches  spread  to  Scotland,  Germany,  and 
Spain ;  in  Italy  they  had  little  power,  being  looked 
on  with  great  suspicion  by  the  Roman  See ;  in 
Orthodox  countries  they  had  no  branches,  being 
bitter  opponents  of  the  Orthodox  emperors. 

As  regards  the  circumstances,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  during  the  period  covered  by  the  events 
just  mentioned  there  was  springing  up  a  custom  in 
the  Western  Church  of  withholding  the  chalice  from 
the  laity  and  giving  them  communion  in  one  kind 
only,  though   it  was  only  in   1261   that  the  monks 
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of  Citaux  officially  in  their  chapter  made  this  a 
rule. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Graal "  itself  P 
We  often  find  it  stated  tbat  it  is  an  ancient  Armoric 
word  meaning  a  cup  or  chalice.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  deny  this ;  it  may  be  true,  but  I  should  like  some 
evidence  that  such  a  word  ever  existed  in  the 
Armoric  language.  One  would  expect  to  find  some 
trace  of  a  similar  word  in  the  cognate  dialects  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  but  I  can  find  none.  In  the 
Welsh  and  in  the  Breton  New  Testament  the  word 
used  is  "c'hop  "  or  "  cwpan."  I  hoped  to  find  the 
word  in  the  Cornish  Mystery  plays,  but  it  is  not 
used.  Zeuss,  who,  were  the  word  ancient,  would 
most  certainly  have  included  it  in  his  '  Grammatica 
Celtica,'  makes  no  mention  of  it.  Where,  then,  is 
the  evidence  ?  Again,  why  should  an  Armoric  word 
— if  it  be  indeed  Armoric — be  used  in  a  legend  which 
is,  in  its  complete  form,  of  Provencal  origin,  and 
was  first  put  forth  in  the  dialect  of  Provence  ? 

My  own  view  is  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of 
the  low  Latin  word  gradualis  or  graduale,  and  signi- 
fies an  office  book  containing  certain  prayers  and 
ceremonies ;  this  was  confused  with  a  Provencal 
word  gradalls  or  gradate  (see  Skeat),  signifying  a 
dish  or  platter,  and  we  find  accordingly  that  in  some 
forms  of  the  Lesj-end  the  chief  hallow  was  not  a 
chalice  at  all,  but  a  dish  or  platter  from  which  the 
knights  were  miraculously  fed,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
latest  developments  that  we  find  the  term  "  Graal  " 
definitely  associated  with  a  chalice.  In  the  longer 
prose  '  Graal '  (bk.  xxii,  c.  3)  the  following  passage 
occurs  :   "  The  Graal  appeared  at  the  Sacring  of  the 
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Mass  in  five  several  manners ;  these  none  ought  to 
tell,  for  the  sacred  things  of  the  Sacrament  ought 
none  to  tell  openly  but  he  to  whom  God  hath  given 
it.  King  Arthur  beheld  all  the  changes,  the  last 
whereof  was  the  chang^e  into  a  chalice." 

Now,  as  to  the  internal  evidence.  First,  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  the  curious  fact  which  seems 
to  have  escaped  notice  :  it  is  that  the  Graal  Chapel 
itself  and  the  description  of  the  rites  celebrated 
therein  do  not  indicate  a  Western  but  an  Eastern 
ritual.  It  would  take  me  too  long  to  go  into  the 
reasons  which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion ;  1 
believe  it  has  escaped  notice  because  the  commen- 
tators were  not  familiar  with  Eastern  rites. 

Next  I  would  point  out  that  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach  and  Albrecht  von  Scharfenberg  both  speak  of 
the  Graal  Knights  as  Templars.  Turn  next  to  the 
'  High  History  of  the  Holy  Graal,'  otherwise  the 
'  Lonsfer  Prose  Graal ' :  the  hero  in  this  case  is  Per- 
cival,  the  son  of  a  widow,  and  often  referred  to 
simply  as  The  Son  of  the  Widow,  a  title  well  known 
to  the  Manichaean  Gnostics.  The  castle  of  the- 
Graal  is  defended  first  by  three,  afterwards  by  nine 
bridges,  representing  different  degrees  of  initiation. 
None  could  enter  the  castle  unless  he  brought  with 
him  the  sword  with  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  was 
beheaded.  Percival  rides  to  the  attack  mounted  on 
a  white  mule  having  a  red  cross  on  its  forehead,  and 
bears  in  his  hand  a  certain  banner. 

Two  hermits  are  met  by  Percival;  one  is  adoring 
the  cross,  one  is  smiting  it.  This  latter,  when  chal- 
lenged by  Percival,  asserts  that  he  reverences  our 
Lord  equally  as  the  other,  and  that  he  smites  the 
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cross  since  he  detests  it  as  being  the  instrument  of 
the  torture  of  our  Lord.  Note  that  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Templars  was  that  of 
insulting  and  trampling  upon  the  cross,  and  that  an 
identical  defence  was  offered  by  them.  Finally, 
Percival  was  borne  away  by  a  mystic  ship  having 
on  its  sail  the  red  cross  of  the  Templars.  Who  and 
what,  then,  were  the  Templars  ?  We  know  that 
they  were  a  military  body  connected  closely  with 
the  East;  that,  though  professing  themselves  staunch 
supporters  of  the  papal  power,  they  were  looked  on 
with  the  greatest  suspicion  by  the  Roman  See,  and 
were  finally  dissolved  on  a  charge  of  practising  rites 
belonging  to  the  grossest  forms  of  gnosticism. 
Further,  we  know  that  their  share  in  the  Crusades 
was  marked  by  a  bitter  hostility  towards  the  Orthodox 
Christian  emperors,  and  a  marked  tendency  to  enter 
into  friendly  relations  with  certain  of  the  Saracens, 
especially  with  the  Assassins,  so  much  so  that  King 
('The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains')  agrees  with  Von 
Hanmer  ('  Mysterium  Baphometis  Revelatum ')  in 
the  opinion  that  the  various  degrees  of  the  Templars, 
nine  in  number,  were  not  only  modelled  upon,  but 
directly  derived  from,  the  similar  organisation  of 
the  Assassins.  Who,  then,  were  the  Assassins  ?  It 
is  ordinarily  assumed  that  they  were  Mohammedans, 
but  this  I  believe  to  be  an  entirely  unfounded 
assumption.  A  passage  in  Joinville's  '  llistory  of 
the  Crusades '  leads  one  to  believe  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  sect  called  by  the  Druses  "  Nusari," 
and  counted  by  them  as  "  Christians  " — that  is,  they 
were  a  gnostic  sect.  The  original  seat  of  the  Order 
was  at  Cairo — that  is,  if  Miss  Murray  is  correct — in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  "  Spu'itiml  City  of  Sarras." 
Here  was  the  "  House  of  Wisdom,"  the  great  College 
of  instruction.  William  of  Tyre  (XIX,  17)  tells  how 
Hugo  of  Caesarea  and  Geoffroi  of  the  Temple,  being 
sent  as  envoys  of  the  Order  to  Cairo,  were  by  the 
then  Sultan  conducted  through  this  Temple.  But 
if  a  tradition  of  the  French  Order  of  the  Temple  be 
true,  there  was  a  still  closer  link  between  gnosticism 
and  the  Templars  than  this,  and  one  which  would 
account  not  merely  for  certain  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Templars,  but  also  for  the 
importance  attached  in  the  '  Longer  Prose  Graal ' 
to  the  sword  with  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  was 
beheaded ;  for  the  symbol  of  the  dish  or  platter,  one 
of  the  alternative  forms  of  the  Graal ;  for  the  Legend 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  consecrated  to  the 
Keepership  of  the  Graal  by  Christ  Himself ;  and  in 
the  '  Parzival '  and  '  Titurel '  for  the  final  placing  of 
the  Graal  in  the  land  of  Prester  John.  This  tradition 
asserts  that  the  Patriarch  Theocletes,  the  sixty- 
seventh  successor  of  the  Apostle  St.  John,  trans- 
mitted in  A.D.  1118  his  powers  as  Grand  Pontiff  of 
the  Johannite  "  Christians "  to  Hugo  de  Payens, 
whom  he  also  appointed  his  successor. 

These  Johannites  (I  will  not  call  them  Christians) 
were  a  gnostic  body,  otherwise  known  as  Naba- 
theans,  Nasoroeans  (Nusari),  Mandoeans,  or  Sabians. 
The}^  regarded  our  Lord  as  a  false  Messiah,  the 
true  Messiah  being  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
Druse  catechism,  published  in  French  by  M.  de 
Bock  ('  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  du  Sabeism,'  Paris, 
1788),  contains  the  following  passage: 
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Q.  What  ouglit  we  to  think  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Christians  ? 

A.  There  is  one  of  them  which  is  true,  and  which  merits 
onr  respect :  it  is  the  Gospel  of  the  true  Messiah,  who  also 
appeared  in  the  time  of  the  Mohammed  under  the  name  of 
Selman,  and  who  is  none  other  than  Hamzah. 

We  have  here  an  obvious  confusion  between  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the 
two  Saints  John  adopted  by  the  Templars  as  their 
patrons,  though  they  originally  derived  their  title 
from  St.  John  the  Almoner,  a  different  person 
altogether. 

The  Pontiff  of  the  Johannites  was  always  called 
the  Christ.  Here  I  submit  that  we  find  a  solution 
to  certain  matters  in  the  Graal  Legend  : 

1.  To  the  statement  that  Joseph  of    Arimathea, 

the  appointed  guardian  of   the  Graal,  was 
consecrated  by  Christ  Himself. 

2.  To  the   appearance   of  the  miraculous  dish  as 

one  form  of  the  Graal. 

3.  To  the   importance  attached    in   the    'Longer 

Prose  Graal '  to  the  possession  of  the  sword 

with     which     St.     John    the    Baptist    was 

beheaded. 

It  also  bears  on  the  charge  always  brought  against 

the  Templars  of  worshipping  a  man's  head,  i.  e.  the 

head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.      It  was  reported  a 

few  years   ago  that  when  the  Palace  of  the  Grand 

Masters  at  Malta  was  being  renovated  one  wall  of 

the  great  hall  was  found  to  be  covered  with  a  fresco 

representing  the  head  of  St.  John  on  a  charger. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  already  said :  my  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  Graal  Legend  was  the  central  legend 
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of  the  Templar  rite — a  rite  of  Eastern  origin,  ])iit 
not,  as  Miss  Murray  suggests,  a  f/optic  rite,  but  that 
of  the  heretical  Johannites,  who,  perhaps,  like  the 
Marcionites,  attached  a  peculiar  magical  value  to  the 
chalice.  That  the  Templars  were  the  mainspring 
and  militant  portion  of  all  the  heretical  Paulician 
bodies  throughout  Europe,  which  bodies  opposed 
the  claims  of  St.  John  to  those  of  St.  Peter. 

That  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  Graal  itself  was 
the  Johannite  church,  while  the  real  quest  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  "  secrets "  of  the 
Grraal  so  often  spoken  of ;  that  is,  with  the  secret 
doctrine  embodied  in  the  words  of  the  ritual  con- 
tained in  the  gradale  or  office  book. 

The  Grraal  is  in  the  final  custody  of  "  Prester 
John,"  the  "  Presbyter  Johannes,"  grand  patron  of 
all  the  Paulician  heretics  ;  that  is,  in  the  custody 
and  guardianship  of  those  bodies  who  together 
formed  the  Hidden   Church  of  the  Graal. 
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It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  whose  sovereign  ambition 
is  seen  to  be  leading  him  with  great  success  in  a 
particular  direction  to  obtain  due  credit  for  what 
he  accomplishes  with  less  manifest  success  in 
another.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Disraeli  as  an 
author  has,  at  all  events,  until  very  lately,  suffered 
from  the  splendour  of  his  fame  as  a  politician. 
But  he  was  an  author  long  before  he  became  a 
statesman,  and  it  certainly  is  a  little  curious  that 
even  in  his  youth,  although  he  was  always  com- 
mercially successful  with  his  books,  they  were 
never,  as  we  say,  "taken  seriously  "  by  the  critics. 
His  earliest  novels  were  largely  bought,  and 
produced  a  wide  sensation,  but  they  were  barely 
accepted  as  contributions  to  literature.  If  we  look 
back  to  the  current  criticism  of  those  times,  we 
find  such  a  book  as  '  Dacre,'  a  romance  by  the 
Countess  of  Morley,  which  is  now  absolutely 
forgotten,  treated  with  a  dignity  and  a  considera- 
tion never  accorded  to  '  The  Young  Duke '  or  to 
'  Henrietta  Temple.'  Even  Disraeli's  satiric  squibs, 
in  the  manner  of  Lucian  and  Swift,  which  seem 
to  us  among  the  most  durable  ornaments  of  hght 
literature  in  the   days   of    William  IV,   were   read 
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and     were    laughed    at,    Imt    were    not    critically 
appraised. 

So,  too,  at  the  middle  period  of  Disraeli's  literary 
life,  such  books  as  '  Coningsby '  and  '  Tancred ' 
were  looked  upon  as  amusing  commentaries  on  the 
progress  of  a  strenuous  politician,  not  by  any  means, 
or  by  any  responsible  person,  as  possible  minor 
classics  of  our  language.  And  at  his  third  period, 
the  ruling  criticism  of  the  hour  was  aghast  at  faults 
which  now  entertain  us,  and  was  blind  to  sterling 
merits  which  we  are  now  ready  to  acknowledge. 
Shortty  after  his  death,  perhaps  his  most  brilliant 
apologist  was  fain  to  admit  that  if  Disraeli  had 
oeen  undistinguished  as  a  speaker,  his  novels 
would  have  been  "  as  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
charming  for  the  day  which  was  passing  over 
them,  and  then  forgotten."  It  is  only  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  that  a  conviction 
has  been  gaining  ground  that  some  of  these  books 
were  in  themselves  durable,  not  because  they  were 
the  work  of  a  man  who  became  Prime  Minister  of 
England  and  made  his  sovereign  Empress  of  India, 
but  as  much  or  as  little  as  if  they  had  been 
composed  by  a  recluse  in  a  hermitage.  This 
impression  has  now  become  so  general  with 
enlightened  critics  that  the  danger  seems  to  be 
that  we  should  underrate  certain  excesses  of 
rhetoric  and  the  Corinthian  mode  the  errors  of 
which  used  to  be  over-emphasised,  but  should  not, 
in  a  comparative  survey  of  Victorian  literature, 
be  neglected  as  serious  drawbacks  to  our  perfect 
enjoyment  of  the  high-spirited,  eloquent,  and  ardent 
writings  of  Benjamin  Disraeli.     It  is  in  this  spirit 
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of  moderation  that  I  shall  now  attempt  to  give 
jon  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  value  as  an  English 
author. 

I. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  second  example  of  a  writer 
whose  work  is  divided,  as  is  that  of  Disraeli,  into 
three  totally  distinct  periods.  Other  authors,  as 
for  example,  the  poet  Crabbe,  and  in  a  les^  marked 
degree  Rogers,  have  abandoned  the  practice  of 
writing  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and 
then  have  resumed  it.  But  the  case  of  Disraeli 
seems  to  be  unique  as  that  of  a  man  who  pursued 
the  writing  of  books  with  great  ardour  during 
three  brief  and  independent  spaces  of  time.  We 
have  his  first  and  pre-Parliamentarian  period, 
Avhich  began  with  '  Vivian  Grey '  (1826)  and  closed 
with  '  Venetia '  (1837).  We  have  a  second  epoch, 
opening  with  '  Coningsby  '  (184?-!)  and  ending  with 
*  Tancred '  (1847),  during  which  time  he  was 
working  out  his  political  destiny ;  and  we  have 
the  novels  which  he  wrote  after  he  had  won  the 
highest  distinction  in  the  State.  Certain  general 
characteristics  are  met  with  in  all  these  three 
classes,  but  they  have  also  differences  which  require 
to  be  noted  and  accounted  for.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  convenient  to  treat  them  successively. 

As  oblivion  scatters  its  poppy  over  the  prose 
fiction  of  the  reigns  of  George  IV  and  William  IV, 
it  becomes  increasingly  dangerous  that  criticism 
should  take  the  early  "fashionable"  novels  of 
Disraeli  as  solitary  representations  of  literary 
vsatire  or  observation.  It  is  true  that  to  readers 
of    to-day   this    class    of    romance    is    exclusively 
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suggestive  of  '  Vivian  Grrey '  and  its  fellows,  with 
perhaps  the  '  Pelham '  of  Biilwer.  But  this  was 
not  the  impression  of  the  original  readers  of  these 
novels,  who  were  amused  by  them,  but  found 
nothing  revolutionary  in  their  treatment  of  society. 
In  the  course  of  '  The  Young  Duke,'  written  in 
1829,  Disraeli  suggests  an  amialjle  rivalry  with 
the  romances  "  written  by  my  friends  Mr.  "Ward 
and  Mr.  Bulwer."  The  latter  name  had  only  just 
risen  above  the  horizon,  but  that  of  Plumer  AVard, 
forgotten  as  it  now  is,  was  one  to  conjure  by. 
Ward  was  the  author  of  '  Tremaine '  (1825)  and 
'De  Vere'  (1827),  two  novels  of  the  life  of  a 
modern  English  gentleman,  wliicli  seems  to  a 
reader  to-day  to  be  insipid  and  dull  enough.  But 
they  contained  "  portraits  "  of  public  persons,  they 
undertook  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the  political 
and  fashionable  world  of  London,  and  they  lashed 
that  fastidiousness  which  was  considered  to  be  the 
foible  of  the  age. 

The  books  of  Plumer  Ward,  who  was  an  accom- 
plished personage  in  advancing  years,  were  treated 
with  marked  distinction  in  the  press,  and  were 
welcomed  by  critics  who  deigned  to  take  little 
notice  of  even  such  books  as  '  Granby '  and 
'  Dacre.'  But  the  stories  of  the  youthful  Disraeli 
belonged  to  a  class  held  in  still  less  esteem  than 
those  just  mentioned.  They  had  to  hold  their  own 
as  best  they  might  in  rivalry  with  a  huge  flight 
of  novels  of  fashionable  life,  all  of  them  curiously 
similar  in  general  treatment.  Above  these  the 
romances  of  Plumer  Ward  rose  in  a  sort  of  recog- 
nised   dignity,   as    two    peaks    around   which    were 
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crowded  innumerable  hillocks.  It  is  necessary  to 
recall  readers  of  to-day,  who  think  of  '  Vivian 
Grey '  as  a  work  of  amazing  novelty,  to  the  fact 
that  the  gt'iire  it  represents  to  us  was  one  which 
had  been  lifted  into  high  credit  the  year  Ijefore  by 
the  consecrated  success  of  '  Treniaine,'  and  was  at 
that  moment  cultivated  by  a  multitude  of  minor 
novelists. 

There  was,  however,  a  distinction,  and  it  lay  in 
the  greater  fund  of  animal  spirits  which  Disraeli 
brought  to  his  business.  '  Vivian  Grey '  was 
absurd,  but  it  was  fresh  and  popular,  and  it  pleased 
at  once.  As  the  opening  work  of  a  literary  career, 
it  promised  well ;  the  impertinent  young  gentleman 
dashed  off  to  Parnassus  at  a  gallop.  It  was  a  bold 
bid  for  personal  distinction,  which  the  author  easily 
perceived  already  to  be  "  the  only  passport  to  the 
society  of  the  great  in  England."  '  Vivian  Grey ' 
is  little  more  than  a  spirited  and  daring  boy's 
book ;  Disraeli  himself  called  it  "  a  hot  and  hurried 
sketch."  It  was  a  sketch  of  what  he  had  never 
seen,  yet  of  what  he  had  began  to  foresee  with 
amazing  lucidity.  It  is  a  sort  of  social  fairy-tale, 
where  everyone  has  exquisite  beauty,  limitless 
wealth,  and  exalted  rank,  where  the  impossible 
and  the  hyperbolic  are  the  only  homely  virtues. 
There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  exalt  '  Vivian 
Grey '  at  the  expense  of  '  The  Young  Duke'  (1831), 
Disraeli's  next  leading  permanence;  and,  indeed, 
the  former  has  had  its  admirers  who  have  preferred 
it  to  all  the  others  in  this  period.  The  difference 
is,  however,  not  so  marked  as  might  be  supposed. 
In     '  The    Young    Duke '    the    manner  is    not    so 
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burlesque,  but  there  is  the  same  roughness  of 
execution,  combined  with  the  same  rush  and  fire. 
In  either  book,  what  we  feel  to-day  to  be  the 
great  objection  to  our  enjoyment  is  the  lack  of 
verisimilitude.  Who  can  believe  in  the  existence 
of  persons  whose  titles  are  the  Earl  of  Fitz-Pompey 
and  Baron  Deprivyseal,  or  whose  names  are  Lady 
Aphrodite  and  Sir  Carte  Blanche  ?  The  descriptions 
are  "  highfalutin  "  beyond  all  endurance,  and  there 
is  particularly  noticeable  a  kind  of  stilistic  foppery, 
which  is  always  hovering  between  sublimity  and 
a  giggle. 

But  here  is  an  example,  from  'Vivian  Grey,'  of 
Disraeli's  earliest  manner : 

"  After  a  moment  had  passed,  lie  was  pouring  forth  in  a 
rapid  voice,  and  incoherent  manner,  such  words  as  men 
speak  only  once.  He  spoke  of  his  early  follies,  his  mis- 
fortunes, his  misery ;  of  his  matured  views,  his  settled 
principles,  liis  plans,  his  prospects,  his  hopes,  his  happiness, 
his  bliss;  and  when  he  had  ceased,  he  listened,  in  his  turn, 
to  some  small  still  words,  which  made  him  the  happiest  of 
human  beings.  He  bent  down,  he  kissed  the  soft  silken 
cheek  which  now  he  could  call  his  own.  Her  hand  was  in 
his;  her  head  sank  upon  his  breast.  Suddenly  she  clung 
to  him  with  a  strong  clasp.  '  Violet !  my  own,  my  dearest; 
you  are  overcome.  I  have  been  rash,  I  have  been  impru- 
dent.    Speak,  speak,  my  beloved  !  say,  you  are  not  ill!' 

"  She  spoke  not,  but  clung  to  him  with  a  fearful  strength, 
her  head  still  upon  his  breast,  her  full  eyes  closed.  Alarmed, 
he  raised  her  oft"  the  ground,  and  bore  her  to  the  river-side. 
Water  might  revive  her.  But  when  he  tried  to  lay  her  a 
moment  on  the  bank,  she  clung  to  him  gasping,  as  a  sink- 
ing person  clings  to  a  stout  swimmer.  He  leant  over  her ; 
he  did  not  attempt  to  disengage  her  arms ;  and,  by  degrees, 
by  very  slow   degrees,  her  grasp  loosened.     At   last   her 
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arms  crave  way  and  fell  by  his  side,  and  hei-  eyes  partly 
opened. 

"'Thank  God!  Violet,  ray  own,  my  beloved,  say  you 
are  better ! ' 

"  She  answered  not,  evidently  she  did  not  know  him, 
evidently  she  did  not  see  hini.  A  film  was  on  her  sight, 
and  her  eye  was  glassy.  He  rushed  to  the  water-side,  and 
in  a  moment  he  had  sprinkled  her  temples,  now  covered 
with  a  cold  dew.  Her  pulse  beat  not,  her  circulation 
seemed  suspended.  He  rubbed  the  palms  of  her  hands,  he 
covered  her  delicate  feet  with  his  coat,  and  then  rushing 
up  the  bank  into  the  road,  he  shouted  with  frantic  cries 
on  all  sides.  No  one  came,  no  one  was  near.  Again,  with 
a  cry  of  fearful  anguish,  he  shouted  as  if  an  hyena  were 
feeding  on  his  vitals.  No  sound;  no  answer.  The  nearest 
cottage  was  above  a  mile  off.  He  dared  not  leave  her. 
Again  he  rushed  down  to  the  water-side.  Her  eyes  were 
still  open,  still  fixed.  Her  mouth  also  was  no  longer  closed. 
Her  hand  was  stiff,  her  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  He  tried 
with  the  warmth  of  his  own  body  to  revive  lier.  He 
shouted,  he  wept,  he  prayed.  All,  all  in  vain.  Again  he 
was  in  the  road,  again  shouting  like  an  insane  being. 
There  was  a  sound.  Hark  !  It  was  but  the  screech  of 
an  owl ! 

"Once  more  at  the  river-side,  once  more  bending  over  her 
with  starting  eyes,  once  more  the  attentive  ear  listeningfor 
the  soundless  breath.  No  sound!  not  even  a  sigh!  Oh! 
wliat  would  he  have  given  for  her  shriek  of  anguish  !  No 
change  had  occurred  in  her  position,  but  the  lower  part  of 
her  face  had  fallen ;  and  there  was  a  general  appearance 
which  struck  him  with  awe.  Her  body  was  quite  cold, 
her  limbs  stiffened.  He  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  gazed.  He 
bent  over  her  with  stupor  rather  than  grief  stamped  on 
his  features.  It  was  very  slowly  that  the  dark  thought 
came  over  his  mind,  very  slowly  that  the  horrible  truth 
seized  upon  his  soul.  He  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  fell  on 
the  lifeless  bodv  of  Violet  Fane  !" 
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A  line  in  Disraeli's  unfortunate  tragedy  of 
'Alarcos'  pathetically  admits:  "Ay!  ever  pert  is 
youth  that  baffles  age  !"  The  youth  of  Disraeli  was 
"pert"  beyond  all  record,  and  those  who  cannot 
endure  to  be  teased  should  not  turn  to  his  early 
romances,  or,  indeed,  to  any  of  his  writings.  'Hen- 
rietta Temple '  is  the  boldest  attempt  he  ever  made 
to  tell  a  great  consecutive  story  of  passion,  and  no 
doubt  there  have  been  those  who  have  palpitated 
over  the  love-at-first-sight  of  Ferdinand  Armine  and 
Henrietta  Temple.  But  Disraeli's  serious  vein  is 
here  over-luscious;  the  love-passages  are  too  em- 
phatic and  too  sweet.  An  early  critic  spoke  of  this 
dnlcia  citia  of  style  which  we  meet  with  even  in 
'  Contarini  Fleming '  as  the  sin  by  which  the  young 
author  was  most  easily  beset.  His  attempts  at 
serious  sentiment  and  pompous  reflection  are  too 
often  deplorable,  because  inanimate  and  stilted. 
When  he  warns  a  heroine  against  an  error  of  judg- 
ment by  shouting,  "  'Tis  the  madness  of  the  fawn 
who  gazes  Avith  adoration  on  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
anaconda's  eye,"  or  murmurs,  "  Farewell,  my  lovely 
bird;  I'll  soon  return  to  pillow  in  thy  nest,"  we 
need  all  the  stimulus  of  his  irony  and  his  velocity 
to  carry  us  over  such  marshlands  of  cold  style. 

Of  these  imperfections,  fewer  are  to  be  found  in 
'  Venetia'  and  fewest  in  '  Contarini  Fleming.'  This 
beautiful  romance  is  by  far  the  best  of  Disraeli's 
early  books,  and  that  in  which  his  methods  at  this 
period  can  be  most  favourably  studied.  A  curious 
shadow  of  Disraeli  himself  is  thrown  over  it  all ;  it 
cannot  be  styled  in  any  direct  sense  an  autobiography, 
and  yet  the   mental  and  moral  experiences  of  the 
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author  animate  every  chapter  of  it.  This  novel  is 
written  with  far  more  ease  and  grace  than  any 
previous  book  of  the  author's,  and  Contarini  gives 
a  reason  which  explains  the  improvement  in  his 
creator's  manner  when  he  remarks  :  "  I  wrote  with 
greater  facility  than  before,  because  my  experience 
of  life  was  so  much  increased  that  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  my  characters  think  and  act."  'Contarini 
Fleming'  belongs  to  1831,  when  its  writer,  at  the 
comparatively  ripe  age  of  twenty-seven,  had  already 
seen  a  vast  deal  of  man  and  of  the  world  of  Europe. 
We  are  not  to  believe  the  preposterous  account 
that  Contarini-Disraeli  gives  of  his  methods  of 
composition  : 

''  My  thoughts,  my  passion,  the  rush  of  my  invention, 
were  too  quick  for  my  pen.  Page  followed  page  ;  as  a 
sheet  was  finished  I  threw  it  on  the  floor ;  I  was  amazed 
at  the  i-apid  and  proHfic  production,  yet  I  could  not  stop  to 
wonder.  In  half  a  dozen  hours  I  sank  back  exhausted, 
with  an  aching  frame.  I  rang  the  bell,  ordered  some 
refreshment,  and  Avalked  about  the  room.  The  wine 
invigorated  me  and  warmed  up  my  sinking  fancy,  which, 
however,  required  little  fuel.  I  set  to  it  again,  and  it  was 
midnight  before  I  retired  to  bed." 

At  this  rate  we  may  easily  compute  that  the 
longest  of  his  novels  would  be  finished  in  a  week. 
'  Contarini  Fleming  '  seems  to  have  occupied  him 
the  greater  part  of  a  year.  He  liked  the  public  to 
think  of  him,  exquisitely  habited,  his  long  essenced 
hair  falling  about  his  eyes,  flinging  forth  a  torrent  of 
musky  and  mellifluous  improvisation ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  was  a  very  hard  worker,  laborious  in  the 
arts  of  composition. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  whole  tone  of '  Contarini 
Fleming '  is  intensely  literary.  The  appeal  to  the 
intellectual,  to  the  fastidious  reader  is  incessant. 
This  is  an  attitude  always  rare  in  English  fiction, 
but  at  that  epoch  almost  unknown,  and  its  presence 
in  the  writings  of  Disraeli  gives  them  a  cachet. 
Under  all  the  preposterous  conversation,  all  the 
unruly  turmoil  of  description,  there  runs  a  strong 
thread  of  entirely  sober,  political,  and  philosophical 
ambition.  Disraeli  striving  with  all  his  might  to 
be  a  great  poet,  of  the  class  of  Byron  and  Groethe,  a 
poet  who  is  also  a  great  mover  and  master  of  men — 
this  is  what  is  manifest  to  us  throughout  '  Contarini 
Fleming.'  It  is  almost  pathetically  manifest, 
because  Disraeli — whatever  else  he  grew  to  be — 
never  became  a  poet.  And  here,  too,  his  wonderful 
clairvoyance,  and  his  command  over  the  vagaries  of 
his  own  imagination,  come  into  play,  for  he  never 
persuades  himself,  with  all  his  dithyrambics,  that 
Contarini  is  quite  a  poet. 

A  new  influence  is  felt  upon  his  style,  and  it  is  a 
highly  iieneficial  one.  Up  to  this  date,  Disraeli  had 
kept  Byron  before  him,  and  in  his  serious  moments 
he  had  endeavoured  to  accomplish  in  prose  what  the 
mysterious  and  melancholy  poet  of  the  preceding 
generation  had  done  in  verse.  The  general  effect  of 
this  Byronism,  in  spite  of  a  certain  buoyancy  which 
carried  the  reader  onwards,  had  been  apt  to  be 
wearisome,  in  consequence  of  the  monotony  of  effort. 
The  fancy  of  the  author  had  l)een  too  uniformly 
grandiose,  and  in  the  attempt  to  brighten  it  up  he 
had  sometimes  passed  over  into  positive  failure.  The 
most   unyielding   admirers    of  his  early  novels   can 
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hardly  contradict  a  reader  who  complains  that  he 
finds  the  adventures  of  the  bandits  at  Jonstorna 
insupportable  and  the  i/a'iiy^fr  of  Christiana maukish. 
There  are  pages  in  '  Alroy  '  that  read  as  if  they 
Avere  written  for  a  wager,  to  see  how  much  balder- 
dash the  public  will  endure.  Disraeli  seems  to 
have  been  conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  he  tried 
to  relieve  the  pompous  gravity  of  his  passionate 
scenes  by  episodes  of  irony  and  satire.  From  his 
earliest  days  these  were  apt  to  be  very  happy  ;  they 
were  inspired,  especially  in  the  squibs,  by  Lucian 
and  Swift. 

But  in  '  Contarini  Fleminsf '  we  detect  a  new 
flavour,  and  it  is  a  very  fortunate  one.  The  bitter- 
ness of  Swift  was  never  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  Disraeli,  but  the  verve  of  Voltaire  was. 
The  effect  of  reading  'Zadig'  and  '  Candide  '  was 
the  completion  of  the  style  of  Disraeli ;  that  "strange 
mixture  of  l;)rilliant  fantasy  and  poignant  truth  " 
which  he  rightly  perceived  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
philosophic  conies  of  Voltaire,  completed  his  own 
intellectual  education.  Henceforth  he  does  not 
allow  his  seriousness  to  over  weigh  his  liveliness ; 
if  he  detects  a  tendency  to  bombast,  he  relieves  it 
with  a  brilliant  jest.  Count  de  Moltke  and  the 
lampoons  offer  us  a  case  to  our  hand  ;  "  he  was 
just  the  old  fool  who  would  make  a  cream  cheese," 
says  Contarini,  and  the  startled  laugh  which  greets 
him  is  exactly  of  the  same  order  as  those  which  were 
wont  to  reward  the  statesman's  amazing  utterances 
in  Parliament. 

In  spite  of  a  certain  undeniable  insipidit\%  the 
volumes  of  '  Contarini  Fleming '  cannot  but  be  read 
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with  pleasure.  The  mixture  of  Byron  and  Voltaire 
is  surprising,  but  it  produces  some  agreeable  effects. 
There  is  a  dash  of  Shelley  in  it,  too,  for  the  life  on 
the  isle  of  Paradise  with  Alceste  Contarini  is  plainly 
borrowed  from  '  Epiphsychidion.'  Disraeli  does 
not  even  disdain  a  touch  of  "  Monk  "  Lewis  without 
his  voluptuousness,  and  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  without 
her  horrors,  for  he  is  bent  on  serving  up  an  olio 
entirely  in  the  taste  of  the  day.  But  through  it  all 
he  is  conspicuously  himself,  and  the  dedication  to 
beauty  and  the  extraordinary  intellectual  exultation 
of  such  a  book  as  '  Contarini  Fleming '  are  borrowed 
from  no  exotic  source. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fascination  which 
Venice  exercises  over  Disraeli  in  these  early  novels. 
Contarini's  sfreat  ambition  was  to  indite  "  a  tale 
which  should  embrace  Venice  and  Greece."  Byron's 
'  Life  and  Letters  '  and  the  completion  of  Rogers' 
'  Italy '  Avith  Turner's  paradisaical'  designs  had 
recently  awakened  to  its  full  the  romantic  interest 
which  long  had  been  gathering  around  "  the  sun- 
girt  city."  Whenever  Disraeli  reaches  Venice  his 
style  improves,  and  if  he  mourns  over  her  decay, 
his  spirits  rise  when  he  has  to  describe  her  enchant- 
ments by  moonlight.  He  reserves  his  most  delicate 
effects  for  Greece  and  Venice  : 

"A  Grecian  sunset !  The  sky  is  like  the  neck  of  a  dove! 
the  rocks  and  waters  are  bathed  with  a  violet  light.  Each 
moment  it  changes;  each  moment  it  shifts  into  more 
graceful  and  more  gleaming  shadows.  And  the  thin  white 
moon  is  above  all ;  the  thin  white  moon,  followed  by  a 
single  star,  like  a  lady  by  a  page." 

There  are  many  passages  like  this  in  '  Venetia,' 
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the  romance  about  Byron  and  Shelley,  which  Dis- 
raeli was  thought  indiscreet  in  publishing  so  soon 
after  Byron's  death.  In  the  story  the  heroine 
Venetia  is  the  daughter  of  Shelley  (Marmion  Her- 
bert) and  the  bride  of  Byron  (Lord  Cadurcis). 
Marmion  is  a  most  melodramatic  figure,  but  the 
indiscretions  are  not  noticeable  nowadays,  while  the 
courage  with  which  the  reviled  and  hated  Shelley  i& 
described  in  the  preface  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  one 
of  "  the  most  renowned  and  refined  spirits  that  have 
adorned  these  our  latter  days  "  is  highly  character- 
istic of  Disraeli.  The  reception  of  Lord  Cadurcis 
in  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  subsequent  riot  in 
Palace  Yard  mark,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  in 
direct  narrative  power  which  the  novelist  had  yet 
reached ;  but  '  Venetia  '  was  not  liked,  and  Disraeli 
withdrew  from  literature  into  pul)lic  life. 

IL 

When  Disraeli  resumed  the  art  of  the  novelist,  he 
was  no  longer  talking  of  what  lay  outside  his  experi- 
ence when  he  touched  on  politics.  In  1837  he  had 
entered  the  House  at  last,  as  Member  for  Maidstone, 
and  although  his  enemies  roared  him  down  on  the 
first  occasion  of  his  rising  to  speak,  he  soon  learned 
how  to  impose  his  voice  on  Parhament.  In  1839  his 
declaration  that  "  the  rights  of  labour  are  as  sacred 
as  the  rights  of  property  "  made  him  famous,  and  in 
1841  he  was  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Conservative 
army  in  the  House.  Then  followed  the  formation  of 
the  Young  England  Party,  with  Disraeli  as  one  of  its 
leaders ;  these  men  broke  away  from  Peel,  and  held 
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that  the  Tory  Party  required  stringent  reform  from 
within.  It  was  in  1843  that  Henry  Thomas  Hope, 
of  Deepdene,  urged,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Young 
Englanders,  the  expediency  of  Disraeli's  "  treating 
in  a  Hterary  form  those  views  and  subjects  which 
were  the  matter  of  their  frequent  conversations." 
Disraeli  instantly  returned  to  literary  composition, 
and  produced  in  quick  succession  the  four  books 
which  form  the  second  section  of  his  work  as  an 
author ;  these  are  '  Coningsby,'  '  Sybil,'  '  Tancred,' 
and  the  '  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck.' 

In  this  group  of  books  we  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  a  great  advance  in  vitality  and  credibility 
over  the  novels  of  the  earlier  period.  Disraeli  is 
now  describing  what  he  knows,  no  longer  what  he 
hopes  in  process  of  time  to  know.  He  writes  from 
within,  no  longer  from  without  the  world  of  political 
action.  These  three  novels  and  a  biography  are 
curiously  like  one  another  in  form,  and  all  equally 
make  a  claim  to  be  considered  not  mere  works  of 
entertainment,  but  serious  contributions  to  political 
philosophy.  The  assumption  is  borne  out  by  the 
•character  of  the  books,  each  of  which  had  a  definite 
aim  and  purpose.  '  Coningsby '  vras  designed  to 
make  room  for  new  talent  in  the  Tory  Party  by  an 
unflinching  attack  on  the  "  medio-critics."  In 
'  Sybil '  the  heartless  abuse  of  capital  and  the  vices 
of  class  distinction  are  exposed.  '  Tancred '  is  a 
vision  of  better  things  to  follow  upon  the  reforms 
already  indicated.  In  '  Lord  George  Bentinck,' 
under  the  guise  of  a  record  of  the  struggle  between 
Protection  and  Free  Trade,  we  have  a  manual  of 
personal  conduct  as  applied  to  practical  politics. 
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In  all  these  works  narrative  pure  and  simple 
inclines  to  take  a  secondary  place.  It  does  so  least 
in  '  Coningsby,'  which,  as  a  story,  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive book  of  Disraeli's  middle  period,  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  studies  of  political  character  ever  pub- 
lished. The  tale  is  interspersed  with  historical 
essays,  which  impede  its  progress  but  add  to  its 
weight  and  value.  Where,  however,  the  author 
throws  himself  into  his  narrative,  the  advance  he 
has  made  in  power,  and  particularly  in  truth  of  pre- 
sentment, is  very  remarkable.  In  the  early  group  of 
his  novels  he  had  felt  a  great  difficulty  in  transcrib- 
ing conversations  so  as  to  produce  a  natural  and 
easy  effect.  He  no  longer,  in  '  Coningsby,'  is  con- 
fronted by  this  artificiality.  His  dialogues  are  now 
generally  remarkable  for  their  ease  and  nature. 
The  speeches  of  Rigby  (who  represents  Crofton 
Croker),  of  Lord  Monmouth  (who  stands  for  Lord 
Hertford),  of  the  Young  Englanders  themselves,  of 
the  laughable  chorus  of  Taper  and  Tadpole,  who 
never  "  despaired  of  the  Commonwealth,"  are  often 
extremely  amusing.  In  '  Coningsby  '  we  have  risen 
out  of  the  rose-coloured  mist  of  unreality  which 
hung  over  books  like  '  The  Young  Duke  '  and  '  Hen- 
rietta Temple.'  The  agitated  gentleman  whose 
peerage  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  who  on  hearing 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  with  the  King 
breathes  out  in  a  sigh  of  relief  "  Then  there  is  a 
Providence,"  is  a  type  of  the  subsidiary  figure 
which  Disraeli  had  now  learned  to  introduce  with 
infinite  lightness  of  irony. 

Disraeli  had  a  passion  for  early  youth,  and  in 
almost  all   his  books  he   dwells  lovingly  upon   its 
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characteristics.  It  is  particularly  in  '  Contarini 
Fleming'  and  in  '  Coningsbj' — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
best  novels  of  his  first  and  of  his  second  period — 
that  he  lingers  over  the  picture  of  schoolboy  life 
with  tenderness  and  sympathy.  We  have  only  to 
compare  them,  however,  to  see  how  great  an  advance 
he  had  made  in  ten  years  in  his  power  of  depicting 
such  scenes.  The  childish  dreams  of  Contarini  are 
unchecked  romance,  and  though  the  friendship  with 
MusEeus  is  drawn  with  delicacy  and  insight,  and 
though  that  is  an  extremely  pretty  scene  where 
Christiana  soothes  the  pride  of  Contarini,  yet  a 
manliness  and  a  reality  are  missing  which  we  find 
in  the  wonderful  Eton  scenes  of  '  Coningsby.' 

Disraeli's  comprehension  of  the  feelings  of  half- 
grown  ambitious  boys  of  good  fainily  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  when  we  consider  that  he  had  never 
l)een  to  a  public  school,  his  picture  of  the  life  and 
conversation  at  Eton  is  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  to 
nature.  The  relation  of  the  elder  schoolboys  to  one 
another — a  theme  to  which  he  was  fond  of  recurring 
— is  treated  in  a  very  adroit  and  natural  spirit,  not 
without  a  certain  Dorian  beauty.  This  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  schoolboys 
was  rather  crudely  found  fault  with  at  the  time. 
We  need  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  watching  the  expansion  of  those 
youthful  minds  from  whom  he  hoped  for  all  that 
was  to  make  Eno^land  wise  and  free.  The  account 
of  Coningsby's  last  night  at  Eton  is  one  of  the  most 
deeply  felt  pages  which  Disraeli  ever  composed,  and 
here  it  may  be  said  that  the  careful  avoidance  of  all 
humour — an  act  of  self-denial  which  a  smaller  writer 
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would  not  have  been  capable  of — is  justified  by  the 
dignified  success  of  a  very  dangerous  experiment. 

The  portraiture  of  living  people  is  performed 
with  the  greatest  good-nature.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  most  sensitive  and  the  most  satirised 
could  really  be  infuriated,  so  kindly  and  genial  is 
the  caricaturing.  We  are  far  here  from  Swift's 
bludgeon  and  from  Voltaire's  poisoned  needle.  The 
reo-eneration  of  the  social  order  in  England,  as 
Disraeli  dreamed  it,  involved  the  removal  of  some 
mediocrities,  but  he  was  neither  angry  nor  impatient. 
The  "  brilliant  personages  who  had  just  scampered 
up  from  Melton,  thinking  it  probable  that  Sir 
Robert  mio-ht  want  some  moral  Lords  of  the  Bed- 
chamber,"  and  the  Duke,  who  "  might  have  acquired 
considerable  information,  if  he  had  not  in  his  youth 
made  so  many  Latin  verses,"  were  true  to  their 
principles,  and  would  scarcely  have  done  more  than 
blush  faintly  when  he  poked  his  fun  at  them.  Of 
all  the  portraits  none  is  more  interesting  than  that 
of  the  dark,  pale  stranger,  Sidonia,  as  he  revealed 
himself  to  Coningsby  at  the  inn  in  the  forest,  over 
the  celebrated  dish  of  "  still-hissing  bacon  and  eggs 
that  looked  like  tufts  of  primroses."  This  was  a 
figure  which  was  to  recur,  and  to  become  in  the 
public  mind  almost  coincident  with  that  of  Disraeli 
himself. 

When  we  pass  from  '  Coningsby  '  to  '  Sybil '  we 
find  the  purely  narrative  interest  considerably 
reduced  in  the  pursuit  of  a  scheme  of  political 
philosophy.  This  is  of  all  Disraeli's  novels  the  one 
which  most  resembles  a  pamphlet  on  a  serious  topic. 
For  this  reason  it  has  never  been  a  favourite  among 
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his  works,  and  his  Hghter  readers  have  passed  it 
over  with  a  glance.  '  Sybil,'  however,  is  best  not 
read  at  all  if  it  is  not  carefully  studied.  In  the 
course  of  '  Coningsby,'  that  young  hero  had  found 
his  way  to  Manchester,  and  had  discovered  in  it  a 
new  world,  "  poignant  with  new  ideas,  and  sugges- 
tive of  new  trains  of  thought  and  feeling."  His 
superficial  observation  had  revealed  many  incon- 
gruities in  our  methods  of  manipulating  wealth, 
and  Disraeli  had  sketched  the  portrait  of  ]\Ir. 
Jawster  Sharp  with  a  superfluity  of  sarcastic  wit. 
But  it  w^as  not  until  somewhat  later  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working-classes  in  our  northern  manu- 
facturing districts  began  to  attract  his  most  serious 
attention.  The  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  that  illus- 
trious and  venerable  friend  who  alone  survived  in 
1904  to  bear  witness  to  the  sentiments  of  Young 
England,  told  me  that  he  accompanied  Disraeli  on 
the  journey  which  led  to  the  composition  of  '  Sybil,' 
and  that  he  never,  in  long  years  of  intimacy,  saw  him 
so  profoundly  moved  as  he  was  at  the  aspect  of  the 
miserable  dwellings  of  the  hand-loom  workers. 

All  this  is  reflected  on  the  surface  of  '  Sybil,' 
and,  notwithstanding  curious  faults  in  execution,  the 
book  bears  the  impress  of  a  deep  and  true  emotion. 
Oddly  enough,  the  style  of  Disraeli  is  never  more 
stilted  than  it  is  in  the  conversations  of  the  poor  in 
this  story.  When  Gerard,  the  weaver,  wishes  to 
prevent  the  police -inspector  from  arresting  his 
daughter,  he  remarks  :  "  Advance  and  touch  this 
maiden,  and  I  will  fell  you  and  your  minions  like 
oxen  at  their  pasture."  Well  may  the  Serjeant 
answer,  "  You  are  a  queer  chap."     Criticism  goes 
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further  and  says,  "  You  are  a  chap  Avho  never 
walked  in  wynd  or  factory  of  a  Yorkshire  town." 
This  want  of  nature,  which  did  not  extend  to 
Disraeli's  conversations  among  well-to-do  folks,  was 
a  real  misfortune,  and  gave  '  Sybil '  no  chance  of 
holding  its  own  in  rivalry  with  such  realistic  studies 
■of  the  depression  of  trade  in  Manchester  as  Mrs. 
Graskell  was  presently  to  produce,  nor  with  the  ease 
•of  dialogue  in  Dickens'  '  Christmas  Stories,'  which 
were  just  now  (in  1845)  running  their  popular  course. 
A  happier  simplicity  of  style,  founded  on  a  closer 
familiarity,  would  have  given  fresh  force  to  his 
burning  indignation,  and  have  helped  the  cause  of 
Devilsdust  and  Dandy  Mick.  But  the  accident  of 
stilted  speech  must  not  blind  us  to  the  sincere  and 
glowing  emotion  that  inspired  the  pictures  of  human 
•suffering  in  '  Sybil.' 

Then  followed  '  Tancred,'  which,  as  it  has  always 
been  reported,  continued  to  the  last  to  be  the  author's 
favourite  among  his  literary  offspring.  Disraeli 
had  little  sympathy  with  either  of  the  great  parties 
which  in  that  day  governed  English  political  life. 
As  time  went  on,  he  became  surer  than  ever  of  the 
degeneracy  of  modern  society,  and  he  began  to 
despair  of  discovering  any  cure  for  it.  In  '  Tancred ' 
he  laid  aside  in  great  measure  his  mood  of  satirical 
•extravagance.  The  whole  of  this  book  is  steeped 
in  the  colours  of  poetry — of  poetry,  that  is  to  say, 
-as  the  florid  mind  of  Disraeli  conceived  it.  It  opens 
— as  all  his  books  love  to  do — with  the  chronicle  of 
an  ardent  and  innocent  boy's  career.  This  is 
commonplace,  but  when  Tancred,  who  is  mainly  the 
■author's  customary  type  of  young  Englishmen  born 
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in  tlie  purple,  arrives  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  flush  of 
pure  romance  passes  over  the  whole  texture  of  the 
narrative.  Real  life  is  forgotten,  and  we  move  in 
a  fabulous,  but  intensely  picturesque,  world  of 
ecstasy  and  dream. 

The  Prerogation  of  Judaism,  as  it  had  been  laid 
down    by   Sidonia    in    '  Coningsby,'    is    emphasised 
and  developed,  and  is  indeed  made  the  central  theme 
of  the  story  in  '  Tancred.'      This  novel  is  inspired 
by  an  outspoken  and  enthusiastic  respect   for  the 
Hebrew  race  and  a  perfect  belief  in  its  future.     In 
the  presence  of  the  mighty  monuments  of  Jerusalem 
Disraeli    forgets    that    he   is    a    Christian    and    an 
ambitious  member  of  the  English  Parliament.     His 
only  solicitude  is  to  recover  his  privileges  as  a  Jew, 
and  to  recollect  that  he  stands  in  the  majestic  cradle 
of   his    race.      He    becomes    interpenetrated    with 
solemn   mysticism  ;  a  wind  of   faith  blows    in  his 
hair.     He  cries,  "  Grod  never   spoke  except  to  an 
Arab,"  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find 
an  actual  Divine  message  presentl}^  pronounced  in 
Tancred' s  ears  as  he  stands  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Sinai.       This    is,    perhaps,    the    boldest    flight    of 
imagination  which  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Disraeli. 
Tancred  endeavours  to  counteract  the  purely  Hebraic 
influences    of    Palestine    by   making  a   journey    of 
homage    to    Astarte,    a    mysterious    and   beautiful 
Pagan  queen — an  "  Aryan,"  as  he  loves  to  put  it — 
who  reigns  in   the  mountains  of  Syria.     But  even 
she  does  not  encourage  him  to  put  his  trust  in  the 
progress  of  ^yestern  Europe. 

'  Tancred'  is  written  in  Disraeli's  best  middle  style, 
full,    sonorous,    daring,    and    rarely    sinking    inta 
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bombast.  It  would  even  be  too  uniformly  grave  if 
the  fantastic  character  of  Facredeen  did  not  relieve 
the  solemnity  of  the  discourse  with  his  amusing 
tirades.  Like  that  of  all  Disraeli's  novels,  the  close 
of  this  one  is  dim  and  unsatisfactory.  If  there  is 
anything  that  the  patient  reader  wants  to  know  it 
is  how  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bellemont  behaved 
to  the  Lady  of  Bethany  when  they  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  and  found  their  son  in  the  kiosk  under 
her  palm-tree.  But  this  is  curiosity  of  a  class 
which  Disraeli  is  not  unwilling  to  awaken,  but  which 
he  never  cares  to  satisfy.  He  places  the  problems 
in  a  heap  before  us,  and  he  leaves  us  to  untie  the 
knots.  It  is  a  highly  characteristic  trait  of  his 
mind  as  a  writer  that  he  is  for  ever  preoccupied 
with  the  beginnings  of  things,  and  as  little  as 
possible  with  their  endings. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  '  Tancred '  but  from 
'  Coningsby,'  that  we  take  our  example  of  Disraeli's 
second  manner : — 

"  Even  to  catch  Lord  Monmouth's  glance  was  not  an 
easy  affair;  he  was  much  occupied  on  one  side  by  the 
great  lady,  on  the  other  were  several  gentlemen  who 
occasionally  joined  in  the  conversation.  But  something 
must  be  done. 

"  There  ran  through  Coningsby's  character,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  a  vein  of  simplicity  which  was  not  its 
least  charm.  >  It  resulted,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  earnestness  of  his  nature.  There  never  was  a 
boy  so  totally  devoid  of  aifectation,  which  was  remarkable, 
for  he  had  a  brilliant  imagination,  a  quality  that,  from 
its  fantasies,  and  the  vague  and  indefinite  desires  it 
engenderSj  generally  makes  those  whose  characters  are 
not  formed,  affected.     The  Duchess,  who  was  a  fine  judge 
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of  character,  and  who  greatly  regarded  Coningsby,  often 
mentioned  this  trait  as  one  which,  combined  with  his  great 
abilities  and  acquirements  so  unusual  at  his  age,  rendered 
him  very  interesting.  In  the  pi-esent  instance  it  happened 
that,  while  Coningsby  was  watching  his  grandfather,  he 
observed  a  gentleman  advance,  make  his  bow,  say  and 
receive  a  few  words  and  retire.  This  little  incident,  how- 
ever, made  a  momentary  diversion  in  the  immediate  circle 
of  Lord  Monmouth,  and  before  they  could  all  resume  their 
former  talk  and  fall  into  their  previous  positions,  an 
impulse  sent  forth  Coningsby,  who  walked  up  to  Lord 
Monmouth,  and  standing  before  him,  said, 

" '  How  do  you  do,  gi-andpapa  ? ' 

"  Lord  Monmouth  beheld  his  grandson.  His  compre- 
hensive and  penetrating  glance  took  in  every  point  with 
a  flash.  There  stood  before  him  one  of  the  handsomest 
youths  he  had  ever  seen,  with  a  mien  as  graceful  as  his 
countenance  was  captivating  ;  and  his  whole  air  breathing 
that  freshness  and  ingenuousness  which  none  so  much 
appreciates  as  the  used  man  of  the  world.  And  this  was 
his  child;  the  only  one  of  his  blood  to  whom  he  had 
been  kind.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Lord  Monmouth's  heart  was  touched;  but  his  good-nature 
effervesced,  and  his  fine  taste  was  deeply  gratified.  He 
perceived  in  an  instant  such  a  relation  might  be  a  valuable 
adherent ;  an  irresistible  candidate  for  future  elections : 
a  brilliant  tool  to  work  out  the  Dukedom.  All  these 
impressions  and  ideas,  and  many  more,  passed  through 
the  quick  brain  of  Lord  Monmouth  ere  the  sound  of 
Coningsby's  words  had  seemed  to  cease,  and  long  before 
the  suri-ounding  guests  had  recovered  from_  the  surprise 
which  they  had  occasioned  them,  and  which  did  not 
diminish,  when  Lord  Monmouth,  advancing,  placed  his 
arms  round  Coningsby  with  a  dignity  of  affection  that 
would  have  become  Louis  XIV,  and  then,  in  the  high 
manner  of  the  old  Court,  kissed  him  on  each  cheek. 
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"'Welcome  to  your  home/  said  Lord  Monmouth.  'You 
have  grown  a  great  deal.' 

"  Then  Lord  Monmouth  led  the  agitated  Coningsby  to 
the  great  lady,  who  was  a  Princess  and  an  Ambassadress^ 
and  then,  placing  his  arm  gracefully  in  that  of  his  grand- 
son, he  led  him  across  the  room,  and  pi-esented  him  in 
due  form  to  some  royal  blood  that  was  his  guest,  in  the 
sliape  of  a  Russian  Grand  Duke.  His  Imperial  Highness 
received  our  hero  as  graciously  as  the  grandson  of  Lord 
Monmouth  might  expect;  but  no  greeting  can  be  imagined 
warmer  than  the  one  he  received  from  the  lady  with  whom 
the  Grand  Duke  was  conversing.  She  was  a  dame  whose 
beauty  was  mature,  but  still  radiaut.  Her  figure  was 
superb;  her  dark  hair  crowned  with  a  tiara  of  curious 
workmanship.  Her  rounded  arm  was  covered  with  costly 
bracelets,  but  not  a  jewel  on  her  finely  formed  bust,  and 
the  least  possible  rouge  on  her  still  oval  cheek.  Madame 
Colonna  retained  her  charms." 


III. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed,  during- 
which  Disraeli  slowly  rose  to  the  highest  honours 
in  the  State.  Lord  Derby  died,  and  the  novelist, 
already  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  found 
himself  called  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
His  first  administration,  however,  was  brief,  and  in 
the  last  days  of  1868  he  resigned  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Griadstone.  The  Liberals  were  in  for  five  years, 
and  Disraeli,  in  opposition,  found  a  sort  of  tableland 
stretch  in  front  of  him  after  so  much  arduous  climb- 
ing. It  was  at  this  moment,  shortly  after  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Tory  Ministry,  that  the  publisher  of  a 
magazine  approached  him  with  the  request  that  he 
would  write  a  novel  to  appear  in  its   pages.     He 
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was  offered,  it  is  said,  a  sum  of  money  far  in  excess 
of  what  anyone,  at  that  time,  had  ever  received  for 
*'  serial  rights."  Disraeli  refused  the  offer,  but  it 
may  have  drawn  his  thoughts  back  to  literature, 
and  in  the  course  of  1869,  after  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  completed,  he  found 
time  to  write  what  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  of 
his  literary  works — the  superb  ironic  romance  of 
'  Lothair.' 

Eminent  as  he  was  and  eminently  successful, 
Disraeli  was  far,  in  1870,  from  having  conquered 
public  opinion  in  England.  The  reception  of  his 
new  novel  was  noisy,  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
clamours  of  advertisement,  but  it  was  not  favourable. 
The  critics  laughed  it  to  scorn,  and  called  it  a  farce 
and  a  failure.  The  Quarterly  Revieiv,  in  the  course 
of  a  savage  diatribe,  declared  that  it  was  "  as  dull 
as  ditch-water  and  as  flat  as  a  flounder,"  and  in  a 
graver  mood  reproved  it  as  a  mere  "  bid  for  the 
bio'oted  voices  of  Exeter  Hall."  Some  of  the  criti- 
cisms  were  not  wanting  in  acumen.  It  was  per- 
ceived at  once  that,  as  Theodora  Campion  is  the 
heroine  of  the  book,  it  was  an  error  in  art  to  kill  her 
off  in  the  middle  of  it.  Moreover,  it  is  only  fair  to 
admit  that  if  the  stormy  Parliamentarian  life  Disraeli 
had  led  so  long  had  given  him  immense  personal 
advantages,  it  had  also  developed  some  defects.  It 
had  taught  him  boundless  independence  and  courage, 
it  had  given  him  a  rare  experience  of  men  and 
manners,  and  it  had  lifted  his  satire  far  above  petty 
or  narrow  personal  considerations.  But  it  had 
encouraged  a  looseness  of  utterance,  a  mixture  of 
the    colloquial    and  the   bombastic,  which  was  un- 
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fortunate.  In  the  best  parts  of  '  Coningsby  '  and  of 
'Tancred'  he  had  shown  himself  a  very  careless 
writer  of  English.  But  '  Lothair,'  even  in  its 
corrected  form— and  the  first  edition  is  a  miracle  of 
laxity — is  curiously  incorrect.  It  reads  as  though 
it  were  taken  down  from  the  flowing  speech  of  a  fine 
orator,  not  as  though  it  were  painfully  composed  in  a 
study;  it  contains  surprising  ellipses,  strange  freaks 
of  grammar.  There  was  all  this,  and  more,  to  en- 
courage the  critics,  whom  Disraeli  had  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  affront  in  a  violent  epigram,  to  attack 
*  Lothair '  with  contempt  and  resentment. 

The  critics  took  irony  for  timidity ;  they  thought 
that  the  sardonic  novelist  was  the  dupe  of  the 
splendours  which  he  invented  and  gloated  over.  But 
if  one  thing  is  more  evident  than  another  to-day  it 
is  that  this  gorgeous  story  of  a  noble  boy,  whose 
guardians,  a  Presbyterian  earl  and  a  Roman  cardinal, 
quarrelled  for  his  soul  and  for  his  acres,  is  an 
immense  satire  from  first  to  last.  In  Disraeli's 
own  words,  used  in  another  sense,  the  keynote  of 
'  Lothair '  is  "  mockery  blended  w4th  Ionian  splen- 
dour." Never  had  he  mocked  so  dauntlessly,  never 
had  his  fancy  been  more  exuberant,  and  those  who 
criticise  the  magnificence  must  realise  that  it  was 
intentional.  It  was  thus  that  Disraeli  loved  to  see 
life,  and,  most  of  all,  the  life  he  laughed  at.  He 
had  always  been  gorgeous,  but  he  let  himself  go  in 
'Lothair';  all  is  like  the  dream  of  a  Lorenzo  dei 
Medicis  or  an  Aurungzebe.  Nothing  is  done  by 
halves.  Muriel  Towers  was  set  on  "the  largest 
natural  lake  that  inland  England  boasts " — some 
lake  far  larger  than  Windermere  and  entirely  unsus- 
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pected  by  geographers.  This  piece  of  water  is 
studded  with  "  green  islands,"  which  is  natural. 
But  the  author  cannot  stay  his  hand :  this  largest 
of  the  English  lakes  is  also  alive  with  "  golden 
gondolas,"  which  are  rarer  objects.  In  one  of  the 
odd  little  flashes  of  self-criticism  which  illuminate 
the  book  Lothair  says  of  a  certain  northern  garden, 
with  its  fanes  and  its  fountains,  its  glittering  statues 
and  its  Babylonian  terraces,  that  there  are  "perhaps 
too  many  temples." 

There  are  perhaps  too  many  temples  in  the  land- 
scape of  '  Lothair,'  but  they  were  put  in  on  purpose. 
The  splendour  is  part  of  the  satire.  When  the  hero 
has  ordered  an  architect  to  make  some  plans  for  a 
building,  the  door  opens  and  servants  enter  bearing 
"  a  large  and  magnificent  portfolio  of  morocco,  made 
of  prelatial  purple  with  broad  bands  of  gold  and 
alternate  ornaments  of  a  cross  and  a  coronet."  It 
is  the  sort  of  portfolio  that  Belshazzar  might  have 
used,  but  no  English  master-builder  since  time  began 
ever  launched  forth  into  such  splendour.  This  is 
characteristic  of  Disraeli  and  of  his  book  ;  it  pleased 
him  to  wrap  all  his  fancies  in  jewelled  cloth  of  gold. 
He  chose  that  the  world  should  consist  of  nothing 
but  Tudor  palaces  in  colossal  parks,  and  that  time 
should  be  no  other  than  a  perpetual  Holy  Week  of 
golden  ceremonial.  He  knew  his  public,  and  that 
it  adored  these  follies.  He  spoke  to  them  in  the 
language  that  they  loved,  but  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
seraphical  disdain  and  irony. 

What  marks  the  whole  of  Disraeli's  writings  more 
than  any  other  quality  is  the  buoyant  and  radiant 
temperament  of  their  author.     In  '  Lothair '  he  is 
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like  an  inspired  and  enfranchised  boy,  set  free  from 
all  the  trammels  of  reahty,  and  yet  bringing  to  the 
service  of  his  theme  the  results  of  an  extraordinary 
inherited  experience.  If  the  picture  is  not  real,  we 
may  take  courage  to  say  that  it  is  far  better  than 
reality — more  rich,  more  entertaining,  more  intoxi- 
cating. We  have  said  that  it  is  carelessly  written, 
but  that  is  part  of  the  author's  superb  self-con- 
fidence, and  when  he  is  fortunately  inspired,  he 
obtains  here  an  ease  of  style,  a  mastery  which  he 
had  never  found  l^efore.  The  sureness  of  his  touch 
is  seen  in  the  epigrams  which  strew  the  pages  of 
'  Lothair '  and  have  become  part  of  our  habitual 
speech — the  phrase  about  eating  "  a  little  fruit  on 
a  green  bank  with  music";  that  which  describes 
the  hansom  cab,  "  'Tis  the  gondola  of  London.'* 
This  may  lead  us  on  to  the  consideration  that  Disraeli 
is  one  of  those  who  have  felt  most  vividly  and  ex- 
pressed most  gaily  the  peculiar  physical  beauty  of 
London.  He  saw  the  Park  as  the  true  Londoner 
sees  it — when  "  the  chestnuts  are  in  silver  bloom, 
and  the  pink  may  has  flushed  the  thorns,  and  banks 
of  sloping  turf  are  radiant  with  plots  of  gorgeous 
flowers;  when  the  water  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  the 
air  is  fragrant  with  that  spell  whicli  only  can  be 
found  in  metropolitan  mignonette."  He  describes 
as  no  one  else  has  ever  done  with  equal  mastery  a 
stately  and  successful  house-party  in  a  great  country 
mansion.  He  had  developed,  when  he  composed 
'  Lothair,'  a  fuller  sense  of  beauty  than  he  had  ever 
possessed  before,  but  it  revelled  in  forms  that  were 
partly  artificial  and  partly  fabulous.  An  example 
of  these  forms  may  now  be  welcome : 
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"  Mr.  Giles  took  an  early  easy  opportunity  of  apprising 
Lady  Farringford  that  she  had  nearly  met  Cardinal 
Grandison  at  dinner,  and  that  his  Eminence  would 
certainly  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Putney  Giles  in  the 
evening.  As  Lady  Farringford  was  at  present  a  high 
ritualist,  and  had  even  been  talked  of  as  '  going  to  Rome,' 
this  intelligence  was  stunning,  and  it  was  observed  that 
her  Ladyship  was  unusually  subdued  during  the  whole  of 
the  second  course. 

"  On  the  right  of  Lothair  sate  the  wife  of  a  Vice- 
Chancellor,  a  quiet  and  pleasing  lady,  to  whom  Lothair, 
with  natural  good  breeding,  paid  snatches  of  happy 
attention,  when  he  could  for  a  moment  with  propriety 
withdraw  himself  from  the  blaze  of  Apollonia's  coruscating 
conversation.  Then  there  was  a  rather  fierce-looking 
Red  Ribbon,  medalled  as  well  as  be-starred,  and  the  Red 
Ribbon's  wife,  with  a  blushing  daughter,  in  spite  of  her 
parentage  not  yet  accustomed  to  stand  fire.  A  partner 
and  his  unusually  numerous  family  had  the  pleasure 
also  of  seeing  Lothair  for  the  first  time,  and  there 
were  no  less  than  four  M.P.'s,  one  of  whom  was  even 
in  office. 

"Apollonia  was  stating  to  Lothair,  with  brilliant  per- 
spicuity, the  reasons  which  quite  induced  her  to  believe 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  had  changed  its  course,  and  the 
political  and  social  consequences  that  might  accrue. 

" '  The  religious  sentiment  of  the  Southern  races  must 
be  wonderfully  affected  by  a  more  rigorous  climate,'  said 
Apollonia.  '  I  cannot  doubt,'  she  continued,  '  that  a  series 
of  severe  winters  at  Rome  might  put  an  end  to  Romanism.' 

" '  But  is  there  any  fear  that  a  reciprocal  influence 
might  be  exercised  on  the  Northern  nations  ? '  enquired 
Lothair.  'Would  there  be  any  apprehension  of  our 
Protestantism  becoming  proportionately  relaxed  ?  ' 

" '  Of  course  not/  said  Apollonia.  '  Truth  cannot  be 
affected  by  climate.  Truth  is  truth  alike  in  Palestine 
and  Scandinavia.' 
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"'I  wonder  what  the  Cardinal  would  think  of  this/ 
said  Lothair,  '  who,  you  tell  me,  is  coming  to  you  this 
evening.' 

" '  Yes,  I  am  most  interested  to  see  him,  though  he  is 
the  most  puissant  of  our  foes.  Of  course  he  would  take 
refuge  in  sophistry ;  and  science,  you  know,  they  deny.' 

"  '  Cardinal  Grandison  is  giving  some  lectures  on  science,' 
said  the  Vice-Chancellor's  lady,  quietly. 

"'It  is  remorse,'  said  Apollonia.  'Their  clever  men 
can  never  forget  that  unfortunate  affair  of  Galileo,  and 
think  they  can  divert  the  indignation  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  mock  zeal  about  red  sandstone  or  the  origin 
of  species.' 

" '  And  are  you  afraid  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ? '  enquired 
Lothair  of  his  calmer  neighbour. 

"'I  think  we  want  more  evidence  of  a  change.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  and  I  went  down  to  a  place  we  have  near 
town  on  Saturday,  where  there  is  a  very  nice  piece  of 
water;  indeed,  some  people  call  it  a  lake;  it  was  quite 
frozen,  and  my  boys  wanted  to  skate,  but  that  I  would 
not  permit.' 

"'You  believe  in  the  Gulf  Stream  to  that  extent,'  said 
Lothair;  '  no  skating.' 

"The  Cardinal  came  early;  the  ladies  had  not  long 
left  the  dining-room.  They  were  agitated  when  his  name 
was  announced ;  even  Apollonia's  heart  beat ;  but  then  that 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  inopportune  recollection  of 
an  occasional  correspondence  with  Caprera. 

"Nothing  could  exceed  the  simple  suavity  with  which 
the  Cardinal  appeared,  approached,  and  greeted  them. 
He  thanked  Apollonia  for  her  permission  to  pay  his 
respects  to  her,  which  he  had  long  wished  to  do ;  and 
then  they  were  all  presented,  and  he  said  exactly  the 
right  thing  to  everyone." 

Disraeli  began  his  careei%  as  we  have  pointed  out 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  essay,  as  a  purveyor  of 
entertainment  to  the  public  in  a  popular  and  not 
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very  dignified  kind.  He  contended  with  the  crowd 
of  fashionable  novehsts  whose  books  consoled  the 
leisure  of  Mrs.  Wititterly  as  she  reclined  on  the 
drawinof-room  sofa.  He  found  rivals  in  Bulwer  and 
Mrs.  Gore,  and  a  master  in  Plumer  AYard.  His 
brilliant  stories  sold,  but  at  first  thej  won  him  little 
advantage.  Slowly,  by  dint  of  his  inherent  force  of 
genius,  his  iDooks  have  not  merely  survived  their 
innumerable  fellows,  but  they  have  come  to  repre- 
sent to  us  the  form  and  character  of  a  whole  scliool; 
nay,  more,  they  have  come  to  take  the  place  in  our 
memories  of  a  school  which,  but  for  them,  would 
have  utterly  passed  away  and  been  forgotten.  Dis- 
raeli, accordingh^  is  unique,  not  merely  l^ecause  his 
are  the  only  fashionable  novels  of  the  pre- Victorian 
era  which  anyone  ever  reads  nowadays,  but  because 
in  his  person  that  ineffable  manner  of  the  "thirties" 
reaches  an  isolated  sublimity  and  finds  a  permanent 
place  in  literature.  But  if  we  take  a  still  wider 
view  of  the  literary  career  of  Disraeli,  we  are  bound 
to  perceive  that  the  real  source  of  the  interest  which 
his  brilliant  books  continue  to  possess  is  the  evidence 
their  pages  reveal  of  the  astonishing  personal  genius 
of  the  man.  Do  what  we  wUl,  we  find  ourselves 
looking  beyond  Contarini  Fleming  and  Sidonia  and 
Vivian  Grrey  to  the  adventurous  Jew  who,  by  dint 
of  infinite  resolution  and  an  energy  which  never 
slept,  conquered  all  the  prejudices  of  convention, 
and  trod  English  society  beneath  his  foot  in  the 
triumphant  irony  of  success.  It  is  the  living  Dis- 
raeli who  is  always  more  salient  than  the  most 
fascinating  of  his  printed  pages. 
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By  John  Deinkwater. 

[Eead  March  27th,  1918.] 

Every  poet  spends  liis  life  between  the  devil  of 
imitation  and  the  deep  sea  of  revolt.  So  far  as  his 
deliberation  controls  his  working  at  all — and  it  may 
be  said  that  deliberation  is  an  enerofv  in  the  creative 
mind  as  vital  as  the  more  mercurial  habit  which  we 
call  inspiration,  that  it  is,  indeed,  the  patient  con- 
ditioning of  the  moods  from  which  inspiration 
springs — it  is  concerned  more  than  anything  else 
with  the  sorting  of  individual  experience  with  tradi- 
tion. Given  creative  energy,  it  is  upon  just  dealing 
in  this  matter  that  all  hope  of  its  happy  employment 
depends.  For  just  as  the  idle  surrender  to  tradition, 
the  mere  pilfering  of  another  man's  constructive 
achievement,  is  the  most  ignoble  process  of  the 
mind,  so  the  petulant  refusal  to  consider  tradition 
at  all  and  the  self-mistrust  that  forbids  the  artist 
to  look  at  his  fellow's  wares  lest  he  be  tempted 
overmuch  to  steal,  result  always  in  fumbling  pre- 
tentiousness. For  an  artist  to  suppose  that  the 
discovery  and  practice  of  his  forerunners  can  be 
neglected  without  disaster  is  to  be  duped,  and  to  be 
tradition's  dupe  is  no  more  admirable  than  to  be  its 
slave.     Let  us,  before  considering  the  real  problem 
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■of  the  poet's  proper  relation  to  tradition  and  the 
nourishment  that  he  can  draw  from  it,  dismiss  both 
slaves  and  dupes  with  a  word  or  two.  Of  the  slaves, 
indeed,  hardly  a  word  is  necessary.  The  facile 
rhymesters  who  so  copiously  do  ill  what  has  already 
l3een  done  well  are  familiar  to  us  all ;  their  work  is 
the  token  of  half-witted  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
others,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  say.  The  dupes 
are  not  so  easily  measured.  However  far  they  may 
fall  short  of  artistic  salvation,  they  at  least  are  not 
without  artistic  conscience.  They  do  not  under- 
stand ;  for  they  refuse  the  direction  of  an  intelli- 
gence that  is  greater  than  theirs,  the  intelligence 
•of  generations,  but  their  failure  is  one  of  undis- 
ciplined energy  rather  than  of  sloth.  We  are 
sometimes  apt  to  be  irritated  by  what  seems  to  be 
the  arrogance  of  these  rather  sorry  tatterdemalions 
of  art.  Missing  always  the  true  significance  of  past 
achievement  in  their  dread  of  its  sorcery,  tlie}^  fall 
so  often  to  abusing  their  fellows  who,  not  fearing 
tradition,  have  mastered  it.  But  it  is,  in  truth,  the 
abuse  of  unhappy  minds,  sick  with  half -realisation 
of  the  health  that  they  have  missed.  They  remain 
inarticulate,  and,  unlike  the  slaves,  not  being 
withered  in  the  roots,  they  know  how  desirable  a 
thing  articulation  is.  They  are  to  be  pitied,  for 
there  is  no  spiritual  state  so  sorrowful  as  that  of 
the  man  who,  knowing,  not  as  a  delighted  observer 
but  with  creative  intensity,  the  beauty  of  expression, 
€annot  achieve  it.  These  men,  scorning  tradition, 
lose  their  birthright,  and  they  know  it ;  well  may 
they  watch  with  eager  censoriousness  for  the  lapses 
of   those    who    have    made  the  wiser  choice.     The 
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nature   of   their  loss  we  shall  see  in  examining  the 
true  function  of  tradition  in  the  poet's  work. 

We  may  consider  the  question  in  two  phases — 
not,  perhaps,  philosophically  separable,  but  con- 
veniently assumed  as  such  for  our  purpose ;  the 
poet's  relation  to  tradition  in  manner  on  the  one 
hand  and  in  substance  on  the  other.  The  latter  is 
by  far  the  subtler  problem  of  the  two,  but  commonly, 
when  the  subject  is  discussed,  it  is  rather  with 
reference  to  a  poet's  use  or  abuse  of  traditional 
verse  forms  or  his  revolt  from  them.  Rebellion 
against  metrical  fitness  has,  I  suppose,  in  every 
generation  achieved  as  much  notoriety  as  any  other 
kind  of  lawlessness.  We  hear  of  it  frequently 
enough  to-day,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  kindred 
manifestations  commonly  reported  from  the  past, 
there  are  not  wanting  prophets  who  would  persuade 
us  that  it  is  a  new  thing,  a  revolt  long  delayed  but 
breaking  at  last  against  a  manner  that  has  already 
been  too  patiently  tolerated  and  must  now  once  and 
for  all  be  discredited.  The  doctrine  has  a  certain 
following,  as  every  doctrine  will  always  have  that 
promises  mastery  without  the  pains  of  discipline. 
Destruction,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  positive 
delight  to  many  spirits  to  whom  the  joys  of  creation 
are  sealed.  Nothing  is  so  comfortable  to  some 
minds  as  to  contemplate  the  overthrow  of  beauty 
that  jealously  they  do  not  understand,  and  to  be 
assured  that  the  measure  is  one  of  just  reform, 
bringing  an  effete  authority  down  from  its  pedestal, 
is  to  add  a  moral  glow  to  an  instinct  immoral  in 
essence.  And  so  the  gospel  that  the  breaking  of 
verse  tradition  is   virtuous,  and  newly  virtuous,  is 
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not  altogether  unprosperous.  And  yet  we  are  sure 
that  it  has  been  advanced  in  every  age  with  as  much 
apparent  credit,  only  its  records  have  vanished  as 
this  later  witness  pathetically  will  vanish  too.  These 
arrogant  but  bewildered  anarchs  of  earlier  genera- 
tions are  nothing  to-day  but  a  stray  note  now  and 
again  in  the  second-hand  book  catalogues,  while  the 
order  against  which  they  railed  stands  in  proud 
achievement  and  in  example  that  remains  to-day  a 
living  influence  upon  all  work  that  has  in  it  promise 
of  durability.  For  it  is  a  very  notable  thing  that 
every  poet  who  has  achieved  unquestionable  distinc- 
tion has  Avorked  in  forms  that,  even  at  the  time  of 
his  Avriting,  had  a  clearly  recognisal^le  parentage, 
while  the  rebels  have  achieved  nothing.  Whitman 
is  the  only  possible  exception,  and  his  value  is,  in 
spite  of,  and  in  no  way  because  of,  his  manner.  By 
rebels  I  mean  the  men  who  have,  so  to  speak,  been 
nonconformist  to  all  the  canons  of  poetic  art  that 
have  l)een  evolved,  in  England,  through  six  centuries 
of  practice,  not  the  men  who  have  explored  and 
adapted  those  canons  with  every  determination  of 
creative  energy ;  I  mean  the  men  who  are  radically 
insensible  to  the  distinction  between  English  prose 
and  English  verse.  Rebellion  in  the  finer  sense  of 
the  word  is  as  admirable  in  art  as  in  any  other  form  of 
activity,  but  in  art,  as  in  the  State,  there  is  a  world 
of  difference  between  the  rebellion  which  is  a  pro- 
test against  the  abuse  of  government,  a  determina- 
tion to  restore  government  to  decency  and  its  right 
sphere  of  service,  and  anarchy,  which  is  a  protest 
ao-ainst  any  government  at  all.  It  is  true  that 
every  poet  of  distinction  has  refused  to  submit  the 
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subtleties  of  his  own  rhythmic  sense  to  mere  external 
rule,  but  it  is  equally  and  very  splendidly  true  that 
every  poet  who  lias  achieved  mastery  has  found  it 
not  only  possible  but  entirely  satisfactory  to  himself 
to  find  infinite  scope  for  the  play  of  every  rhythmic 
nicety  to  which  his  imagination  moves  within  the 
confines  of  certain  metrical  structures  that  are  the 
achievement  of  the  cumulative  poetic  genius  of  his 
race.  To  take  a  simple  and  concrete  example  :  it 
may  be  said  that  every  poet,  from  Chaucer  down  to 
Rupert  Brooke  and  his  contemporaries,  has  done 
some  of  his  best  work  in  the  five-foot  iambic  line 
that  is  the  norm  of  English  blank  verse.  A  list  of 
the  poets  of  whom  this  is  true  would,  I  think,  not 
exclude  a  single  name  of  any  importance.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  claim  is  not  merely  that  every 
poet  has  used  this  form,  but  that  every  poet  has 
achieved  some  of  his  best  work  in  it.  It  is  a  simple 
fact  which  really  disposes  of  the  whole  question  of 
the  fitness  or  otherwise  of  conformity  to  law  in  this 
matter.  Here  is  a  common  verse  unit  which  one 
poet  after  another  for  hundreds  of  years  continues 
to  find  apt  for  his  most  personal  and  distinctive 
rhythmical  needs.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest 
that  his  acceptance  of  it  is  mere  laziness  on  his 
part ;  it  can  be  due  only  to  a  profound  and  immutable 
Tightness  inherent  in  the  form  and  approved  with 
an  ever-growing  conviction  by  one  generation  of 
poets  after  another.  And  if  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position be  allowed,  and  I  can  see  no  escape  from 
it,  it  is  co-relatively  true  to  say  that  the  mood  that 
acknowledges  the  fitness  of  a  form  that  has,  so  to 
speak,  universal  authority,  is  not  only  a  wholesome 
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mood,  but  that  it  is  the  only  wholesome  mood,  that 
it  is  an  essential  condition  of  full  creative  power, 
and  that  failure  to  realise  this  will  inevitably  result 
in  an  incurable  formlessness  which  is  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  poetry,  for  poetry  is,  supremely,  form. 

We  may,  therefore,  generalise  in  addition  to  our 
claim  for  the  blank  verse   line  by  saying  that  no 
truly  memorable  work   can   be   achieved-  in  a  form 
that  does  not  clearly  bear  the  mark  of  its  descent. 
And  experience   justifies  the  generalisation  in    the 
most  emphatic  and  unanswerable  way.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  point  to  any  notable  English  poem  of  which 
the  metrical  form  is  not  demonstrably  the  offspring 
of  a    form    already    known.     And    to    the   possible 
objection  that,  while  this  has  been  so  for  five  or  six 
centuries,  at  length  in  1918  it  is  no  longer  so,  I  can 
onlv  answer  that  even  to  this  immediate  moment  I 
find   all  the   most  interesting    verse   that  is    being 
written  cast  in  established  moulds.    The  new  volume 
of  Georgian  Poetry,  the  third  of  the  series,  contains 
the  work  of  no  less  than  nine  poets  who  are  new- 
comers to  Mr.  Marsh's  anthologies,  and  these  nine 
represent  a  great  variety  of  mood  and  poetic  inten- 
tion.    But  they   are   without  exception  agreed,  in 
common  with  their  fellows    who    already  begin    to 
belono'  not  to  the  latest   generation,   in  the  use  of 
metrical    forms    that    frankly    acknowledge    their 
descent.     No  ;    the   poet  who  thinks    to    prove  his 
distinction     by    repudiating     example     instead     of 
mastering   it    and   using    it    with    the    freedom  of 
mastery,   proves  nothing   but  his  unfitness  for  the 
heritage,   without   which,  in   the  light  of  strangely 
uniform  experience,  he  cannot  prosper.     If  a  man 
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cannot  make,  say,  a  five  foot  iambic  line  his  own, 
it  means  that  he  is  not  susceptible  to  the  native 
properties  of  that  line,  and  that  means  that  he  does 
not  perceive  a  primary  metrical  characteristic  of  the 
lano-nao-e  :  it  means,  in  fact,  that  he  is  deaf  to  poetic 
rhythm,  and  no  amount  of  virtuosity  in  writing 
"  free  verse  "  or  "  prose  poems  "  will  redeem  this 
cardinal  defect  in  his  equipment  as  a  poet. 

As  a  kind  of  intermediate  step  between  metrical 
form  and  content  matter  we  may  consider  diction. 
In  the  profounder  sense  diction  is,  perhaps,  insepar- 
able from  content,  since  it  is  in  the  word  that  the 
intellectual  perception  is  reahsed.*  But  it  is,  I 
think,  in  this  business  of  diction  that  the  true  poet 
is  most  likely  to  find  himself  in  the  toils  with  tradi- 
tion. In  his  instinct  about  metrical  form  he  may  be 
rehed  on  to  keep,  with  but  momentary  lapses,  a  just 
balance  between  example  and  invention  ;  he  will  find 
ample  freedom  in  moving  with  his  own  modulations 
to  measures  which,  in  accepting  them  from  the  close 
deliberation  of  many  ages,  he  truly  discovers  and 
recreates.  Of  his  intellectual  perceptions  we  may 
be  equally  assured,  since  the  process  of  preparing 
these  for  poetic  shape  is  so  deliberate  and  intense 
that  he  cannot  mistake  what  is  stolen  for  his  own 
Avithout  failing  altogether  to  be  a  poet,  and  it  is  of 
the  poet  that  we  are  speaking.  But  in  his  choice  of 
diction  he  has  not,  in  anything  like  the  same  degree, 
the  guidance  of    a  conditional  instinct  on  the  one 

*  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  metrical  form  itself  is  unrelated 
to  the  intellectual  content  of  poetry.  But  that  relation  does  not 
bear  upon  the  present  argument,  and  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
say  that  I  have  discussed  it  in  some  detail  in  my  longer  essay  on 
"  The  Lyric." 
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hand,  or  of  obvious  obligation  on  tlie  other,  and  it 
is   here   that   he    has   to    use    his    most   unrelaxing 
wariness.     The  cumulative  practice  of  poetry  from 
one    age    to    another    creates    a    great    volume    of 
verbal  expression  that,  having  certain  fundamental 
properties  of  fitness  and  passing  into  the  common 
stock,  makes  the  most  seductive   appeals  to  every 
new  writer  as  he  comes  along.     Upon  the  tact  and 
wisdom  with  which  he  responds  to  these  appeals, 
his  success  as  a  poet  largely  depends.     To  Ksten 
without  discretion  is  quickly  to  become  altogether 
insensible  to  the  livhig   qualities   of  language  ;    to 
reject  them  out  of  hand  is  the  same  kind  of  error  as 
his  who   thinks  he  can  discard  metrical  tradition. 
This   volume    of    expression    may   conveniently    be 
divided   into    four    groups,    which    may    be    called 
(a)  description  through  salient  qualities,  (b)  figures 
of  speech,  (c)  images,  (d)  poetic  conventions.     As 
an  example  of   description   through  salient  quality 
let  us  take,  very  simply,  the  blue  shy ;  as  an  example 
of   a  figure  of   speech,  lie  hums   with  rage;  of  an 
image,  the  tviiigs  of  time  ;  of  a  poetic  convention, 
the  use  of  thou  or  tliee  or  tJiy  or  thine  in  any  con- 
nection,   or,    more    elaborately,    such    a    phrase    as 
methiuks  he  hath  a  steed.     Of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  of  these  exemplary  phrases  it  is  immediately 
clear  that  they  are  in  themselves  notably  appropriate 
and  significant.     Nothing  is  more  profoundly  and 
durably  characteristic  of  the  sky  than  its  blueness  ; 
fire  being  the  most  fiercely  consuming  of  the  elements, 
what  more  natural  when  a  man  experiences  so  con- 
suming an  emotion  as  rage  than  to  say  that  he  burns 
with  it  ?     And  since  of  all  swift  things  nothing  is 
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SO  daily  and  beautifully  present  to  our  senses  as  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  since  of  time  we  are  conscious 
of  nothing  more  urgently  than  its  swift  passing,  to 
speak  of  the  wings  of  time  is  to  achieve  finely 
imaginative  truth  at  a  word.  Further,  not  only  are 
these  phrases  appropriate  and  significant — they  touch 
experience  which  everyone  who  considers  the  matter 
concerned  with  any  intentness  is  very  likely,  if  not 
certain,  to  realise  for  himself.  A  man  can  hardly 
think  about  the  sk}^  at  all  without  thinking  about  its 
blueness  ;  "  to  burn  with  rage  "  is  a  figure  that  any 
poet  might  invent  in  the  simplest  process  of  his 
imagination,  as  he  might  associate  the  swift  passing 
of  time  with  flight  and  wings.  Thus  the  poet, 
although  he  finds  such  phrases  as  these  ready  to  his 
pen,  may  conceivably  use  them  when  his  creative 
mood  is  active  and  not  lethargic,  and  yet,  unless  he 
uses  them  with  the  greatest  tact  and  economy, 
lethargy  of  the  imagination  will  certainly  be  imputed 
to  him,  and  it  is  a  charge  that  carries  conviction 
with  it,  against  appeal.  We  find  suggested  here, 
indeed,  a  curiously  subtle  test  of  a  poet's  quality. 
It  would  be  safe  to  say  at  a  venture  that  every  man 
who  has  written  any  considerable  volume  of  verse 
has  used,  for  example,  the  juxtaposition  of  "  blue  " 
and  "  sky,"  and  the  decision  as  to  whether  we  find 
in  his  use  of  the  words  personal  vision  or  merely 
loose  generalisation,  will  be  no  negligible  evidence 
as  to  the  quality  of  his  work  as  a  whole.  It  is  as 
fine  a  thing  for  the  poet  to  call  the  sky  blue  because 
he  is  profoundly  aware  of  its  blueness,  as  it  is  weak 
and  contemptible  of  him  to  call  it  so  because  he  has 
heard  someone  else  doing  so  and  he  cannot  think  of 
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anything  else  to  say.     And  every  reader  of  poetry 
knows  how  thrilling   and   newly  charming   such   a 
phrase  as  "  the  blue  sky  "  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
fine  poet,  how  cloying  and  even  abhorrent  when  used 
by  the  lazy  poetaster.     Nevertheless,  few,  perhaps 
none,  even  of  the  most  vigilant  poets  are  wholly 
blameless  in  this  matter ;  if  any  is,  it  is  certain  that 
here  his  vigilance  has  been  most  closely  exercised. 
Of  the  fourth  group,  poetic  conventions  in  diction, 
it  need  only  be  observed  that  it  is  clearly  ill-judged 
to  perpetuate  in  verse  a  manner  of  speech  that  once 
drew  its  authority  from  the  language  of  daily  use 
but  can  no  longer  do  so.      It  was  once  in  certain 
communities  natural  to   say  "  thou  "   and   "  thee  " 
instead  of  "  you,"  but  it  is  so  no  longer,  just  as  it  is 
mere  attitudinisino-  to-dav  to  say  "  methinks  he  hath 
a    steed "    instead    of   "  I    think  he   has    a  horse," 
while  once  it  was  l)ut  to  follow  a  common  habit  of 
speech.     It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  language 
of  poetry  should  be  the  language  of  daily  speech  and 
no  more ;  it  is  the  poet's  business  to  create  for  him- 
self a  speech  that  is  a  concentrated  and  quickened 
and  enriched  form  of  the  speech  that  is  habitual  to 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  essential,  if  his  language  is  to  have  living  force, 
that  it  should  not  violate  the  idiom  of  common  use 
by  drifting  into  an  outworn  mode  in  the  delusion 
that  to  be  detached  and  remote  is  to  be  distinguished. 
To  be  detached  in  this  kind  is  to  perish  in  an  airless 
world.     The  word  of  poetry  is  the  fine  flower  of 
language,  but  the  only  soil  from  which  it  can  spring 
is  the  common  speech  of  its  time.     When  a  great 
poet  like  William  Morris  seems  in   his  practice  to 
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deny  this  condition,  it  is  but  that  he  does  in  a 
particular  and  strangely  impressive  way  actually 
live  through  his  imagination  in  an  age  that  is  only 
not  his  own  by  an  accident  of  time.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  his  example  can  be  matched. 

The  final  aspect  of  my  subject  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important,  since  it  concerns  the  origin  of  the 
poet's  work — the  content  matter  of  his  poetry. 
We  touch  at  once  a  question  upon  which,  I  think, 
there  is  more  misunderstanding  in  the  approach  to 
poetry  than  upon  any  other.  In  a  world  Avhere  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  momently  extolled  as 
being  commercially  profitable,  and  where  spiritual 
timidity  is  so  prevalent  that  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  dare  advance  one  step  in  his  thought 
without  a  guide,  poetry,  like  any  other  manifesta- 
tion of  individual  life,  is  continually  being  tested  by 
its  power  to  tell  us  something  that  will  help  ns 
towards  solving  the  many  riddles  that  perplex  us. 
It  is  a  test  under  which  poetry  inexorably  refuses 
to  reveal  its  secret.  To  go  to  a  poet  for  what  he 
can  tell  us  about  the  problems  that  are  important 
enough  to  us  but  which  it  is  mere  folly  to  hope  to 
explore  by  any  guidance  but  that  of  our  own 
instincts,  is  fatally  to  misconceive  his  functions 
towards  us.  To  perceive  the  essential  virtue  of 
poetry  is  to  realise  profoundly  that  the  subject  of 
the  poet's  meditation  is,  of  its  own  substance,  of  no 
consequence  wliatever  to  anybody  but  himself.  To 
go  to  Milton  or  Herrick  or  Keats  or  Browning  for 
their  opinions,  seeking  in  them  some  short-cut  to 
what  we  call  truth,  as  though  we  hoped  that  some 
day  we  might  come  upon  a  poet  who  should  resolve 
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the  universe  of  our  own  spiritual  experience  into  an 
exact  and  easy  phrase,  is  at  once  to  surrender  our 
intellectual  self-respect  and  to  miss  beyond  recovery 
the  true  significance  of  poetry.     And  yet  this  con- 
tent matter,   this   opinion,  far  from  being  of  little 
moment  to  the  poet  himself,  must  absorb  and  compel 
his  whole  being,  or  his  poetry  can  come  to  nothing. 
Jt  is  a  strangely  impressive  operation  of  the  nature 
of  poetry  (of  all  art,  it  might  be  said),  that  what 
the  poet  says  is  the  source  and  condition  of  every 
virtue  that  his  work  may  have,  and  is  yet,  if  we  are 
truly  prepared  for  the  high  grace  that  poetry  can 
bestow  upon  us,  a  thing  in  itself  of  no  concern  for 
us.     For  the  value  of  the  poet's  work  to  us  lies  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  he  sees,  but  in  the 
intensity  of  his  vision.      Nearly  all   the    nonsense 
that  is  talked  about  art  springs  from  the  prepos- 
terous and  idle  claim  that  the  artist  should  confirm 
our  own   impressions  or   elucidate   our   difficulties. 
We  have  not  begun  to  perceive  the  virtue  of   art 
until  we  know  that  the  artist's  sole  duty  towards  us 
is  so  to  quicken  our  own  faculties  by  contact  with  his 
that  they  shall  move  with  new  power  and  assurance 
to  the  shaping  of  our  own  vision,  to  the  ease  of  our 
own  speculation.     This  being  so,  it  follows  that  to 
demand    of    the    poet   that   his    meditation    should 
chiefly  touch  the  questions  that  are  peculiarly  of  his 
own  time,  is  to  ask  him  to  do  work  for  us  that  we 
ought  to  do  for  ourselves,  and  to  pay  no  respect  to 
the  nature  of  his   art.     When  we  say  that  a  poet 
ought  to  l)e  concerned  with  contemporary  life,  we 
have  no  right  to  mean  more  than  that  he  should  so 
keep  his  faculties  in  touch  with  the  men  and  women 
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and   plienomena  of  his  daily  experience  as  to  bring- 
the  warm  glow  of  reality  into  bis  work  by  the  con- 
tact.    We  should  mean,  for  example,  that  if  he  is 
sino'ing-    to-dav  the   beauty  of    Helen    of    Troy  he 
should  have  thrilled  to  the  beauty  of  some  Helen  of 
Liverpool  or  the  Old  Kent  Road,  or  that  if  he  recalls 
the   coming    of    Persephone  he   should    have    gone 
delightedly  himself  through   spring  meadows.      It 
may,    indeed,    be    dangerous   for    him    to    use    the 
machinery  of  an  age  not  his  own,  since  it  is  easier 
then  for  him  to  lapse  from  direct  realisation  of  his 
subject  into  the  easy  acceptance  of  another  man's 
presentment.      But  his   choice  in  this   is  his   own 
affair,  to  justify  or  not  as  he  can,  and  in  experience 
we  find  the  poets  in  all  ages  freely  using  not  only 
the  habit  and  event  of  an  earlier  day  as  the  body  that 
is  to  be  informed  with  their  own  meditation  upon 
life,  but  we  frequently  find  them   using   this  habit 
and  event  not  merely  as  they  stand  in  the  unshaped 
condition  of  barely  recorded  facts,  but  as  they  have 
already    been    projected    through    another    artist's 
mind.     That  they  often  improve  upon  their  sources 
is  but  a  happy  a<3cident    of    genius.     Shakespeare 
borrowing  extant  plays  and  romances  and  chronicles 
and  working  to  their   pattern   often  with  the  most 
literal  fidelity,  Keats  brooding  over  "  Paradise  Lost  " 
in  preparation  for  "  Hyperion,"  Morris  re-telling  the 
Northern  sages  and  the  stories  of  the  classic  and 
romantic  worlds,  Mr.  Yeats  recreating  the  legends 
of  heroic  Ireland,  Mr.  Hardy  using  the  text-books 
of  Napoleonic  history  for  his  great  epic-drama  as 
strictly  as  though  he  were  about  to  take  his  final 
schools,  Burns  making  songs  out  of  songs  already 
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made,  Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie  finding  his  new 
world  in  the  Bible,  and  all  of  them  achieving  master- 
pieces stamped  with  their  own  personality  in  the 
process — these  are  instances,  to  which  any  number 
could  be  added,  of  the  unquestioning  readiness  of 
the  poet  to  use  a  traditional  world  as  the  agent  or 
fable  of  his  subject-matter.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  his  information  about  this  tradi- 
tional world  comes  not  from  another  poet  but  from 
the  relatively  unim  passioned  records  of  history, 
nevertheless  it  is  still  touched  with  something  of 
the  recorder's  personality,  differentiating  it  by  so 
much  from  the  actual  life  that  is  under  his  own 
direct  observation  and  between  which  and  his  own 
vision  no  other  mind  intervenes.  The  reason  why 
the  traditional  world  may,  in  spite  of  this,  remain 
as  fruitful  for  his  purpose  as  the  world  of  daily 
affairs  in  which  he  moves  is  that,  before  he  can  suc- 
ceed as  a  poet,  he  has  to  recreate  his  material  in  the 
light  of  his  own  vision  as  much  in  one  case  as  the 
other,  and  the  whole  value  of  his  work  lies  in  this 
a,ct  of  recreation.  It  is  really  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  easier  for  a  man  to-day  to  see  a  motor- 'bus 
in  Oxford  Street  with  any  personal  and  vivid 
realisation  than  it  is  for  him  so  to  see  a  chariot  in 
the  streets  of  imperial  Rome.  The  point  is  that  if 
he  has  been  able  to  see  the  'bus  with  any  sharpness 
of  impression,  the  experience  will  enable  him  to  see 
the  chariot  in  the  same  way,  while  if  the  'bus  has 
gone  by  and  he  has  had  no  such  experience,  then 
he  can  know  nothing  more  of  the  chariot  than  he 
may  learn  with  the  mind  of  the  duller  antiquarian. 
If,  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  seeing,  he  chooses  to 
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write  about  the  'bus,  it  is  clearly  tlie  very  inanity  of 
criticism  that  complains  that  a  'bus  is  not  a  poetical 
subject ;  but  if,  with  his  faculty  alert  from  immediate 
experience,  he  realises  the  chariot  and  chooses  to 
write  about  that,  it  is  equally  inane  to  say  that  this 
is  not  a  subject  of  contemporary  interest.  When 
the  poet  has  proved  his  power  of  personal  realisa- 
tion, we  have  no  right  to  make  further  conditions, 
for  he  can  prove  this  only  by  bringing  to  the  shaping 
of  his  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  intensity 
born  of  his  own  contact  with  reality.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  any  man's  direct  experience  of 
actual  event  is  extremely  limited,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  artist  should  confine  himself  to  such  experi- 
ence is  to  suofo^est  that  his  art  should  be  cut  off  from 
what  is  often  the  greater  part  of  the  most  fertile 
material  upon  which  his  mind  can  Avork.  What 
we  know  of  event  by  report  is  at  least  as  important 
in  itself  as  what  we  know  by  observation.  It  is, 
indeed,  through  observed  event  that  our  perceptive 
faculties  are  trained,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
a  poet  is  of  limited  power  because,  as  sometimes 
happens  (Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  is  a  notable  instance  in 
our  own  day),  he  rarely  goes  beyond  the  very  limited 
range  of  observed  event  for  his  material,  being  at 
the  same  time  justly  content  to  make  no  effort  to 
extend  that  range.  He  may  in  such  a  case  sound  as 
clear  and  deep  and  true  a  note  as  another  poet  who 
explores  every  possible  variety  of  event,  and  just  as 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  you  can  learn  more  of 
human  nature  by  travelling  the  world  than  you  can 
in  your  own  street,  so  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
Byron    magnificently    sweeping    the    landscape    of 
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Europe  into  his  verses  is  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
nature,  and  speaking  with  profouncler  knowledge, 
than  John  Clare  when  he  sings,  season  by  season, 
half  a  dozen  Northamptonshire  fields.  But  most 
temperaments,  having  developed  the  perceptive 
faculty  by  exercising  it  upon  event  arising  in  their 
own  direct  experience,  are  eager  to  apply  it  to  a 
wider  range  of  event.  The  difference  between  the 
two  kinds  of  temperament  is,  perhaps,  a  psycholo- 
gical obscurity  into  Avhich  nothing  would  be  gained 
bv  inquiring ;  in  any  case,  the  fact  that  it  exists  is 
all  that  is  to  the  present  purpose.  And  in  absorbing 
this  event  that  comes  to  it  by  rejoort,  the  perceptive 
faculty  may  work  as  significantly  as  in  its  realisation 
of  the  event  in  its  own  direct  experience.  The  poet, 
his  mind  alert,  may  be  as  truly  moved  by  a  friend's 
recital  of  experience  as  by  any  adventure  of  his 
own.  And  if  the  poet  may  thus  respond  to  con- 
temporary report  which,  however  crude  it  is,  must 
nevertheless  have  moved  some  degree  along  the 
process  of  shaping  the  raw  material  of  experience, 
with  Avhat  reason  can  we  ask  him  to  be  deaf  to  that 
other  and  greater  world  of  report  which  is  history 
and  legend  or  these  things  transmuted  by  poets  who 
have  gone  before  him?  If  he  cannot  distinguish 
between  using  this  recorded  experience  as  material 
for  his  own  art  and  the  clumsy  pretence  that  the  art 
by  which  that  experience  has  been  recorded  is  his 
own,  he  is  fatally  defective  as  a  poet,  but  it  is 
absurd  to  make  the  danger  of  such  failure  a  pretext 
for  forbidding  to  the  poet  what  amounts  to  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  accessible  experience.  All  we 
have    to    do    is    to    be    sure    that    the   faculty    of 
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experiencing  is  his  own  ;   for  the  rest,  he  must  be 
free  to  range  where  he  will  in  its  exercise. 

We  have  considered  the  metrical  form,  the  diction, 
and  the  subject  matter  of  poetry  in  their  relation  to 
tradition.  There  remains  one  more  question,  or, 
perhaps,  it  is  rather  another  aspect  of  the  last  of 
these  three  considerations,  namely,  whether  poetry 
is  in  danger  of  falhng  into  a  dully  conventional 
manner  of  approach  to  its  subject  matter.  Take, 
for  example,  that  perennial  source  of  poetry,  the 
Spring.  If  we  allow  that  the  poet  may  select 
the  flowers  and  buds  and  bird-song  of  April  as  a 
fitting  subject  for  his  poetry,  that  he  may  celebrate 
them  in  a  metrical  form  that,  being  traditional,  is 
yet  alive  with  his  individual  rhythmic  sense,  and 
that  while  he  is  inventing  a  diction  of  his  own,  a 
distribution  of  words  that  is  witness  to  his  own 
subtle  perception  of  the  life  that  is  in  them,  he  may 
still  call  the  fields  green  or  the  sky  blue  or  the  birds 
happy  without  wholly  forfeiting  his  claim  to  distinc- 
tion, is  there  not  yet  something  false  in  the  reitera- 
tion with  which  one  poet  after  another  tells  us  that 
his  mood  in  perceiving  this  phenomenon  of  Spring 
is  one  of  mysterious  excitement  and  elation  P  Is  not 
this  as  much  a  conceit  of  the  mind  as,  say,  the  con- 
ventional daily  pretence  that  we  are  anxious  about 
the  health  of  acquaintances  in  whom  we  have  not 
the  smallest  personal  interest  ?  Does  not  the  poet, 
in  fact,  profess  this  mood  of  elation  because  it  is  the 
traditional  habit  of  poets  to  do  so  ?  I  have  chosen 
a  very  simple  example,  which  may  be  said  to  answer 
itself,  and  yet  in  its  character  it  touches  an  important 
and  much  misunderstood  poetic  principle.    The  poet 
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is  often  subjected  to  angry  criticism  because  the 
mood  in  which  he  considers  his  subject  matter  is 
one  ah^eady  commonly  used  on  like  occasion.  The 
answer  to  the  charge  is  that  a  mood  is  no  more  the 
peculiar  province  of  an  individual  poet  than  the 
common  metrical  resources  and  the  words  of  his 
language  or  the  general  stock  of  human  experience 
can  be,  and  that,  like  these,  his  mood,  whatever  its 
colour  may  be,  becomes  interesting  for  us  if  in  his 
expi'ession  of  it  he  convinces  us  not  that  it  is  a  new 
mood,  but  that  he  has  truly  informed  it  with  his  own 
consciousness.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  man  should 
be  dejected  by  the  coming  of  Spring,  but  it  is  un- 
doubted that  nearly  all  men  are  in  fact  elated.  And 
it  is  mere  critical  posturing  to  ask  that  the  poet 
should  prove  his  distinction  by  finding  some  new 
mood  in  which  to  contemplate  the  Spring.  What 
we  want  him  to  do  is  to  convince  us  of  the  elation 
that  he  feels,  no  matter  though  a  thousand  poets 
have  felt  elation  at  the  same  experience  before.  As 
I  say,  in  so  simple  an  example  the  truth  of  the  con- 
clusion is  self-evident ;  yet  the  poet  is  in  effect  too 
often  scolded  for  not  being  moved  at  the  approach 
of  Spring  by  anger,  or  fear,  or  indignation,  or  some 
other  such  original  and  inappropriate  emotion. 

It  may  be  interesting,  before  leaving  the  sul^ject, 
to  examine  a  single  short  passage  in  the  light  of  the 
views  advanced.  A  dozen  lines  from  a  poem  of 
Marvell,  the  most  famous  lines  of  an  acknowledged 
masterpiece,  will,  I  think,  illustrate  every  condition 
of  my  argument. 

But  at  Biy  back  I  always  lieai* 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near, 
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And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 

Deserts  of  vnst  eternity. 

Thy  beauty  shall  no  more  be  found,. 

Nor,  in  thy  marble  vault,  shall  sound 

My  echoing  song ;  then  worms  shall  try 

That  long  preserved  vii-ginity, 

And  your  quaint  honour  turn  to  dust, 

And  into  ashes  all  my  lust. 

The  grave's  a  fine  and  private  place, 

But  none,  I  think,  do  there  embrace. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  verse-measure  that 
had  already  in  Marvell's  time  long  been  established 
in  English  poetry,  and  yet  how  subtly  in  every 
phrase  does  it  respond  to  a  new  imagination  working 
at  hi^h  creative  pressure. 

But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near, 
And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity. 

Every  beat  of  it  is  nervous  with  Marvell's  own 
rhythmic  sense.  We  observe,  too,  that  there  is  no 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  traditional  devices  in  diction  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  We  find  almost  the  very 
phrases  that  have  been  mentioned.  Not  the  "  blue 
sky,"  but  "  vast  eternity  "  serves  as  well,  and  then 
we  have  "  Time's  winged  chariot,"  and  lust  turning 
to  ashes,  which  means  that  the  lover  "  burns  with 
love  "  only  instead  of  the  "  burns  with  rage  "  of  our 
instance.  "  Thou  "  was  more  fitly  used  three  hundred 
years  ago  than  it  is  now,  but  even  Marvell  is  hesitant 
about  it,  since  he  uses  both  "  thy  "  and  "  your  "  in 
the  same  passage.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
simple  readiness  to  accept  tradition,  with  what  superb 
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mastery  does  the  whole  diction  become  the  poet's  own 
creation  : 

then  worms  shall  try 
That  long-preserved  virginity, 
And  your  quaint  honour  turn  to  Just, 
And  into  ashes  all  my  lust. 
Tlie  grave's  a  fine  aud  private  place, 
But  none,  I  think,  do  there  embrace     .     .     . 

This  is  truly  lordship  of  the  word.  Finally,  there  is 
the  subject  matter;  the  lover's  exhortation  to  his 
mistress  merely  not  to  let  youth  go  by  unfultilled. 
The  lover's  mind  since  lost  antiquity  had  so  been 
preoccupied  before  Marvell,  and  yet,  again,  how 
brightly  the  experience  flows  anew  under  this  vivid 
faculty  of  experiencing;  and  the  mood  in  which  the 
experience  is  approached  is  that  one  of  gallant  and 
passionate  intensity  of  persuasion  that  is  almost 
universally  common  to  the  occasion,  but  it  is  that 
mood  made  this  poet's  own  with  immortal  distinc- 
tion. They  are  not  careful  overmuch,  these  poets, 
of  the  dangers  of  tradition  ;  they  can  dare  to  profit 
by  its  service,  for  they  are  armed  by  their  own  vitality 
aafainst  its  domination. 


YOUNG'S  "NIGHT  THOUGHTS." 
By  J.  W.  Mackail,  LL.D. 

[Read  April  2-4th,  1918.] 

Any  appreciation  of  English  literature  would  be 
incomplete  which  did  not  take  some  account  of 
spent  fames — of  those  names  which  had  immense 
vogue  in  their  own  time  or  beyond  it,  and  then 
sank,  as  it  seems  irretrievably,  into  practical 
oblivion.  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  comets  of  a 
season — those  authors  or  books  that  have  their  six 
months  of  popularity,  only  to  set,  desti  e  spent'i,  as 
quickly  as  they  rose.  What  I  mean  is  writings 
which  have  made  their  mark  for,  and  upon,  a  whole 
generation,  and,  in  virtue  of  doing  so,  have  "  earned 
a  place  i'  the  story."  They  have  had  a  substantial 
and  ponderable  share  in  moulding  thought,  in  deter- 
mining taste,  in  giving,  for  the  period  of  their  influ- 
ence, a  bias  to  thought  and  its  expression  ;  and  thus 
they  have  been  factors  towards  shaping  the  wav  in 
which  life  has  actually  been  regarded  and  a  pattern 
of  life  has  been  drawn.  Then  their  period  has  come 
to  its  term ;  they  have  ceased,  as  it  appears,  to  live. 

Such  spent  fames  are  dotted  at  intervals  over  the 
course  of  poetry,  and  it  is  an  interesting  speculation 
whether  the  submergence  is,  in  any  case,  final,  as, 
in  some  cases,  it  is  not.     Shakespeare's  "  Sonnets," 
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to  take  one  amazing  instance,  were  all  but  forgotten, 
or  named  only  to  be  slighted,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Perhaps  it  can  never  be 
said  with  complete  certainty  of  any  poetry  which  has 
once  kindled  enthusiasm  and  won  fame  that  it  has 
passed  irrecoverably  to  the  realm  of  things  forgotten. 
But  instances  are  not  wanting  where  a  long  and 
wide  success — and  that  of  a  quality  so  high  that  it 
may  properly  be  called  fame — burned  itself  away, 
sank  into  its  embers,  and  has  become,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  or  foresee,  extinct.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  Quarles  and  Cowley  had  successively  such 
3,  fame  beyond  all  their  contemporaries  ;  and  among 
those  contemporaries  was  Milton.  Cowley  indeed 
effectually  survives  by  the  few  pieces  which  are 
transcribed  in  all  anthologies ;  he  may  be  counted 
one  of  the  lesser  immortals.  Quarles'  "  Emblems  " 
continued  to  be  re-read  and  reprinted  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century  for  the  same  kind  of  public  as 
retained  a  measure  of  popular  life  for  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress '  when  Bunyan  was  ignored  or  despised  by 
men  of  letters,  but  the  bulk  of  his  poetry  (and  that 
bulk  is  very  large)  was  already  dead  when  Pope 
ofibbeted  his  name  in  a  scornful  half-line.  Who 
now,  except  professional  students  of  literature, 
knows  or  reads  the  epics  by  which  Southey,  and 
many  of  Southey's  contemporaries,  fancied  that  he 
had  secured  imperishable  fame  ?  Who  now  has  the 
curiosity  to  disinter,  or  the  patience  to  peruse,  the 
tragedies  by  which  Joanna  Baillie,  in  the  partial 
judgment  of  Scott,  had  taken  a  place  only  a  little 
below  Shakespeare  ?  For  nearly  a  generation  after 
its  first  appearance  in  1839,  the  "  Festus  "  of  the 
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other  Bailey,  Philip  James,  was  the  most  widely 
read  and  the  most  admired  poem  of  its  age ;  it  is 
only  known  now  by  being  made,  at  rare  intervals, 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  some  curions  student  of 
the  byways  and  back-alleys  of  literature. 

Among  these  spent  fames  Edward  Young  has 
long  been  reckoned.  His  popularity  was  not  only 
very  great  but  of  long  duration.  The  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  well  into  the  nineteenth,  ran  through 
edition  after  edition.  They  were  to  be  found  in 
every  library — almost,  one  might  say,  in  every 
household.  They  formed  a  school.  Their  influence 
was  immense,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent. They  provided  journalism,  and  even  familiar 
language,  with  numberless  passages  or  phrases  for 
habitual  use.  Now,  and  for  a  long  time  back,  they 
have  effectively  existed  only  in  quotations,  a  number 
of  which  are  still  in  daily  currency,  though  few, 
perhaps,  who  use  tliem  know  their  origin.  They 
lie  stranded  like  seaweed  or  jelly-fish  on  a  shore 
from  which  the  tide  has  long^  retreated.  The  title 
of  the  "Night  Thoughts,"  though  not  the  work 
itself,  is  indeed  still  familiar ;  it  was  one  of  Young's 
many  happy  coinages.  But  of  Young's  other  works, 
some  of  which  were  also  in  their  time  famous,  hardly 
even  the  names  are  knovv^n  beyond  the  circle  of  pro- 
fessed and  specialising  students. 

Young  was  not  unfortunate  in  his  chroniclers  and 
critics  any  more  than  in  the  success  of  his  poetry 
with  the  public.  The  biography  by  Croft,  of  which 
Johnson  thought  so  well  that  he  inserted  it  bodily 
in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  is  an  able  piece  of  work 
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in  a  spirited  yet  not  servile  imitation  of  the  John- 
sonian manner.  To  it  Johnson  himself  added  half  a 
dozen  pages  of  his  own  finest,  surest-handed,  and 
most  penetrating  criticism.  That  was  when  Young's 
fame  w^as  still  at  its  height.  But  it  remained  high  for 
fifty  years  more.  Mitford's  elegant  edition  of  his 
'  Selected  Poetical  Works,'  with  a  new  biographical 
and  critical  study  gracefully  and  adequately  written, 
was  published  by  Pickering  in  his  Aldine  Classics 
in  18o4.  It  was  then  still  possible  to  describe  him 
as  "  one  whose  works  have  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  genius  among  our  English  poets."  But 
this  was  the  last  monument  erected  to  a  fame  which 
by  then  was  on  the  wane. 

Some  twenty  years  later,  Greorge  Eliot's  able  and 
acrid  essay,  published  in  the  Westminster  Review 
under  the  title  of  "  AVorldliness  and  Other- Worldli- 
ness  "  just  before  she  quitted  the  trade  of  criticism 
for  that  of  novel- writing,  dealt  what  for  the  time 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  his  reputation  without  exciting 
any  great  measure  of  renewed  interest  in  his  work. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  Victorian  reaction  against 
the  eighteenth  century  was  at  its  height,  very  much 
as  the  counter-reaction  against  Victorianism  is  now. 
George  Eliot's  heavy-handed  flogging  of  a  dead 
horse  is  interesting  now  rather  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  her  own  mind  and  that  of  her  age  than 
as  intellis'ent  or  illuminating  criticism  of  the  mind 
and  age  with  which  she  was  dealing. 

Only  in  recent  years  lias  the  task  of  exhumation 
Ijeen  undertaken  by  a  new  adventurer.  The  dis- 
covery by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
anion o-   the    archives    at    Longleat,    of    the    letters. 
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written  l^y  Young  over  a  space  of  some  five  and 
twenty  years  to  Margaret,  Dncliess  of  Portland- 
Prior's  "lovely  Peggy,"  the  grand-dangliter  of 
Harley — revived  interest  in  their  author  and  threw 
a,  fresh  and  pleasing  light  on  his  character.  Stimu- 
lated by  them  and  by  further  unpublished  matter  in 
the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere  to  which  they 
directed  attention,  Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley,  four  years 
ago,  brought  out  his  interesting  volume,  '  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Edward  Young,'  which  is  indispens- 
able for  any  just  appreciation  of  the  man,  or  even 
of  his  work. 

The  words  which  Mr.  Shelley  quotes  from  John- 
son on  his  title-page,  "  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet," 
are  the  phrase  in  which  Johnson's  own  just  and  fine 
•estimate  concludes.  They  are  preceded,  however, 
by  the  words — which  Mr.  Shelley  does  not  quote — 
"  with  all  his  defects."  These  defects  have,  in  fact, 
proved  fatal,  and  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
acute  saying  which  long  before  had  dropped  in  con- 
versation from  Pope,  that  Young  was  "  without 
common-sense."  But  common-sense  was  not  the 
appanage  of  the  eighteenth  or  of  any  other  century; 
it  is,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  a  rare  individual 
gift. 

So  far  has  an  author  once  so  famous  been  left 
stranded  by  the  receding  tide  that,  even  to  an 
educated  audience,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
point  out,  in  summary.  Young's  curiously  nnplaced 
position  in  that  period  of  English  literary  history 
covered  by  his  lifetime.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  as 
is  said  with  fuller  truth  of  Grray,  that  he  was  a 
misfit.     He  belongs  to  no  precise  period  or  school. 
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By  date  of  birth  and  in  respect  of  liis  earlier  work 
— though  even  that  was  not  the  work  of  youth,  but 
of  an  age  which  may  be  called  mature — he  is  one  of 
the  Aug-ustans.  He  was  one  of  the  circle  of  wits  at 
Button's,  younger  than  Swift  or  Addison,  but  older 
than  Pope.  Had  he  died  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
he  would  be  cursorily  noted  as  one  of  the  Augustan 
school — the  author  of  moral  and  religious  poems 
and  of  occasional  pieces  in  the  formal  manner  of 
that  period,  but  of  most  mark  as  a  tragedian  and 
satirist.  The  satires  of  1725-28  form  a  collected 
volume  of  no  little  brilliance,  not  unworthy  to  be 
placed  by  those  of  Pope  himself,  though  they  lack 
the  exquisite  artist's  touch  and  the  faculty  of  con- 
centration and  distihnent.  They  are  the  sources, 
like  his  other  works,  of  celebrated  quotations  : 

"  A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fo(^l  indeed." 

"  For  who  does  notliing  with  a  better  grace  ?  " 

"  For  her  own  breakfast  she'll  project  a  scheme, 
Nor  take  her  tea  without  a  stratagem." 

Two  of  his  three  full-dress  tragedies  were  produced 
with  success  at  Drury  Lane,  and  are  not  more  dead 
now  than  Addison's  "  Cato."  One  of  these  indeed, 
"  The  Revenge,"  was  really  popular,  and  was  actually 
revived  by  Kemble  as  far  down  as  1814,  nearly  a 
century  after  its  first  production. 

This  period  of  Young's  literary  life  ended  when 
he  took  orders  in  1727.  Then  followed  a  long 
period  of  silence  and  submergence,  during  which 
the  Augustan  age  fulfilled  its  term.  Pope  and 
Swift,  its  last  representatives,  died  in  1744  and 
1745    respectively.      The    completion,   in    1742,   of 
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tlie  "  Dunciad "  in  its  final  form,  marks  the  end 
of  the  Augustan  age  in  letters,  and  the  triumph 
of  that  reign  of  dulness  so  magnificently  set  forth 
in  Pope's  matchless  ending. 

It  was  in  that  same  year  that  Young  Ijroke 
his  long  silence.  The  "Night  Thoughts"  were 
published,  in  seven  successive  instalments,  between 
1742  and  1746.  They  immediately  made  for  their 
author  a  new  and  immensely  heightened  fame.  In 
that  dismal  period  of  English  poetry  they  stood 
almost  alone.  When  the  first  four  "  Nights  "  were 
published  as  a  collected  volume  it  ran  through  six 
editions  in  six  months.  The  success  of  the  other 
five  was  hardly  less.  For  many  years  thereafter 
their  circulation  and  popularity  were  hardly  less 
than  those  of  the  great  Augustans  themselves.  In 
the  new  genre  which  he  had  invented.  Young  stood 
without  a  rival;  for  Blair's  "Grave"  (1743)  rather 
reinforced,  than  came  into  competition  with,  the 
"  Night  Thoughts."  Both  works  effectively  survive, 
indirectly  rather  than  in  substance,  through  Blake's 
famous  designs  made  sixty  years  afterwards.  But 
in  the  long  intervening  period  their  popularity  had 
remained  undiminished. 

Just  then  poetry  ^as  beginning  to  prepare  for 
a  great  new  departure.  Alongside  of  the  feebler 
post- Augustans  like  Akenside  or  Mallet,  the 
lyrical  impulse  and  the  romantic  spirit  were 
pushing  out  their  first  tentative  growth.  Collins 
published  his  "  Odes "  in  the  year  in  which  the 
"  Night  Thoughts  "  were  completed ;  Grray's  Eton 
Ode  followed  in  the  next  year;  and  Thomson's 
*'  Castle    of    Indolence "    in    the    next   year    again. 
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From  that  time  on  we  are  in  the  period  of  mixed 
conservatism  and  innovation  which  is  of  such 
fascinating  interest,  and  which  leads  on  throngh 
Warton,  Percy,  Blake,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  Burns, 
to  the  new  age,  and  the  poetical  revolution  con- 
summated by  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads  "  in  1798.* 

In  virtue  of  this  central  work,  produced  between 
his  fifty-ninth  and  sixty-third  year.  Young  may 
almost  be  said  to  represent  a  period  of  his  own, 
alongside  of,  but  apart  from,  the  general  move- 
ment— which,  indeed,  was  just  then,  except  for  a 
few  faint  first-beginnings,  less  a  movement  than  a 
staoniation.  There  is  a  sort  of  fantastic  resemblance 
in  this  respect  between  him  and  Milton.  Milton, 
like  Young,  belonged  by  date  and  by  his  earlier 
work  to  a  definite  period  in  English  poetry.  Like 
Young's,  his  muse  kept  silence  throughout  middle 
life.  Only  at  the  age  of  sixty,  when  most  poets 
either  have  died  or  have  done  their  work  in  poetry, 
did  each  break  out  anew  and  produce  his  master- 
piece. To  speak  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  in  the 
same  day  with  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  would,  of 
course,  be  absurd ;  Young's  whole  work,  first  and 
last,  was  on  a  totally  different  level  from  that  of 
the  most  perfect  of  English  poets.  Yet  the  analogy, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  homelessness,  as  we  may 
call  it,  of  both  writers  in  their  age,  remain  striking 
and  interesting. 

*  Yesterday  was  St.  George's  Day,  and  to-day  is  the  Eve  of 
St.  Mark.  The  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Keats,  in  this  coiniection, 
suggest  that  our  own  world,  while  it  does  not  ignore  or  misprise  the 
work  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  old  stupid  way,  goes  for 
poetic  inspiration,  in  the  main,  either  to  the  older  and  richer  or  to 
the  newer  and  more  limpid  springs. 
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And  even  this  was  not  all.  Twenty  years  later 
still,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty,  this  singular  plant  of 
interrupted  growth  and  unaccountable  fecundity  put 
forth  a  last  flower.  That  poem,  "  Resignation,"  is 
wholly  unique  as  an  essay  at  so  advanced  an  age 
in  an  entirely  new  manner.  It  is  the  manner,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  Cowper,  and  probably  owes 
(as  Cowper  does)  a  good  deal  to  the  growing  prestige 
of  the  hymn  as  a  recognised  form  of  poetry.  Smart's 
"  Song  to  David "  is  of  almost  the  same  date. 
The  Wesleys'  hymns  had  been  published,  and  had 
immediately  come  into  wide  use,  a  good  many  years 
earlier.  The  prolongation  of  the  hymn  structure 
and  movement,  in  this  poem  of  Young's  old  age, 
through  a  piece  of  no  less  than  1,640  lines,  is  in 
one  way  its  own  condemnation,  in  another,  makes 
it  at  all  events  a  sufficiently  remarkable  torn'  de 
force.  Young  never,  from  his  earliest  work  to  his 
latest,  knew  when  to  stop ;  that  was  the  most 
obvious  mark  of  the  want  of  common  sense  noted 
in  him  by  Pope.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks 
which  Young  here  deliberately  incurred  by  this 
enormous  diffusion  and  fatiguing  repetition, 
"  Resignation  "  preserves  throughout  a  high  stand- 
ard of  workmanship ;  and,  at  its  best,  has  a 
combination  of  elasticity,  precision,  and  dignity, 
which  recalls  the  work  of  other  and  greater  poets, 
and  which,  in  particular,  remarkably  anticipates 
the  work  of  a  hundred  years  later. 

''■  No  martyr  e'er  defied  the  flames 
By  stings  of  life  unvext ; 
First  rose  some  quarrel  with  this  world 
Then  passion  for  the  next." 
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"Heaven's  choice  is  safer  tliau  our  own  ; 
Of  ages  past  inquire 
What  the  most  formidable  fate  ? 
To  have  our  own  desire." 

"  Dispute  jou  this  ?     0  stand  in  awe 
And  cease  your  sorrow  :   know 
That  tears  now  trickling  down  He  saw 
Ten  thousand  years  ago." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  stanzas  like  these — and 
there  are  many  such — without  being  reminded  of 
the  austere  precision  of  Matthew  Arnold  (who 
also,  curiously  enough,  wrote  a  poem  called 
"  Resignation ").  Often  one  might  hesitate  if 
suddenly  confronted  with  a  stanza,  to  say  whether 
it  were  from  Young's  "  Resignation,"  or  from 
"  Obermann  Once  More."  But  here  and  there, 
even  in  his  earlier  work.  Young  had  anticipated 
the  quality  and  colour  of  other  modern  poets 
also.     Lines  in  the  "  Nio-ht  Thouo'hts  "  like — 


^!d' 


"A  riddle  then  !     Have  patience;  I'll  explain," 
or, 

"  If  man's  immortal,  there's  a  God  in  heaven," 

have  a  quality  which  in  its  impatient  colloquialism, 
its  eagerness  to  get  at  the  point,  is  characteristic 
of  Browning. 

Such  was  the  range  and  variety  of  Young's 
poetry,  extending  as  it  did  over  a  space  of  nearly 
fifty  years,  from  before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne 
until  after  the  accession  of  Greorge  III.  It  was 
work  which  is  never  discreditable,  except  in  his 
occasional  disastrous  attempts  at  what  in  that  age 
was  called  the  Ode.     Few  and  evil  were  his  lyrics. 
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"  He  seems  to  have  been  under  some  malignant 
influence,"  Johnson  aptly  remarks,  whenever  he 
attempted  them;  they  are  below  the  level,  if  that 
be  possible,  of  the  common  hack-work  of  their 
period.  Except  in  them,  his  verse  is  generally 
meritorious,  often  excellent,  and  now  and  then 
really  rising  to  greatness  or  flashing  into  beauty. 
Nor  can  it  be  called  imitative  in  any  sense  of 
special  depreciation.  Derivative  it  is,  like  much 
good  poetry,  and  in  some  sense  like  nearly  all 
poetry  whether  good  or  bad.  He  took  the  colour 
of  his  models,  but  his  models  were  classics,  ancient 
or  modern.  His  open  thefts  may  be  defended  on 
the  ground  of  their  very  obviousness.  The  many 
passages  which  he  has  enriched,  as  other  and 
greater  poets  have  also  done,  by  transference  of 
whole  phrases  from  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  whatever 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  them  on  other  grounds, 
do  not  break  any  canon  of  literary  ethics.  For 
Milton  was  to  him  (as  to  Wordsworth  later)  one 
of  the  classics,  and  might  be  used  like  a  Greek  or 
Latin  poet.  These  borrowings  are  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  to  which  no  exception  is  ever 
taken;  like  the  line  in  the  "Night  Thoughts" 
translated,  and  very  beautifully  translated,  from 
Callimachus, 

"How  often  we  talked  down  the  summer's  sun  !  " 
or  the  other,  a  literal  rendering  of  Lucretius, 

"Beyond  the  flaming  limits  of  the  world," 
or,    from    Lucretius    again,    bat    this    time    not    so 
closely  or  so  successfully, 

"Birth's  feeble  cry,  and  death's  deep  dismal  groan." 
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But  he  has  generally,  and  in  all  his  characteristic 
work,  a  very  distinct  personal  quality  of  his  own. 
The  trouble  is,  that  this  quality  is  not  good  enough. 
In  poetry,  as  in  all  art,  the  difference  between  the 
first-rate  and  the  second-rate  is  not  one  of  degree, 
but  of  kind  and  essence. 

In  any  detailed  criticism  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts  " 
we  have  to  discriminate  carefully  between  lines  and 
passages  of  real  beauty  and  splendour,  and  others 
which  are  merely  grandiose  at  the  best,  or  which, 
still  oftener,  are  resounding  platitudes  and  some- 
times—  too  often  ! — flat  absurdities. 

No  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  taste  can  dim  lines 
like 

"God's  image  disinherited  of  day," 
or 

'^Tlie  melanclioly  gliosis  of  dead  renown/' 

or  the  noble  phrase  of 

"  Godhead  streaming  through  a  thousand  worlds." 

No  imagination  can  cease  to  thrill  to  the  compressed 
force  or  stately  rhetoric  of  his  argument  where  it 
rises  hio:hest : 

"Time  flies,  death  urges,  knells  call,  heaven  invites. 
Hell  threatens." 

"  His  grief  is  but  liis  grandeur  in  disguise, 
And  discontent  is  immortality." 

"  0  condescend  to  think  as  angels  think  ! 
0  tolerate  a  chance  for  happiness  !  " 

"  Why  this  so  sumptuous  insult  o'er  our  heads  ? 
Why  this  illustrious  canopy  displayed  ? 
Why  so  ningnificently  lodged  despair  ?" 
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There  need  be  no  hesitation,  and  little,  if  any,  quali- 
fication, in  praise  of  passages  so  admirable  as 

"  Beneath 
Aerial  gi-oves'  impenetrable  gloom, 
Or  in  some  mighty  ruin's  solemn  shade, 
Or  gazing  by  pale  lamps  on  high-born  dust 
In  vaults,  thin  courts  of  poor  unflattered  kings;" 

or 

"  Where  is  tlie  dust  that  has  not  been  alive  ? 
The  spade,  the  plough,  disturb  our  ancestors. 
From  human  mould  we  reap  our  daily  Ijread  ;" 

or  the  celebrated  vision  of  the  world  before  the 
deluge, 

"  .     .     .     Of  one  departed  world 
I  see  the  mighty  shadow:  oozy  wreath 
And  dismal  seaweed  crown  her  :  o'er  her  urn 
Reclined,  she  weeps  her  desolated  realms 
And  bloated  sons,  and,  weeping,  prophesies 
Another's  dissolution,  soon,  in  flames  :" 

or  the  succinct  and  brilliant  epitome  of  the  Prae- 
paratio  Evangelica,  where,  for  once  forgetting  to- 
be  diffuse  and  to  repeat  himself,  he  puts  into  nine 
crowded  yet  lucid  and  rapid  lines  the  substance  of  a 
whole  volume  : 

"The  world  was  made;  was  ruined;   was  restored: 
LaAvs  from  the  sky  were  published,  were  repealed  : 
On  earth  kings,  kingdoms  rose;  kings,  kingdoms  fell. 
Famed  sages  lighted  up  the  pagan  world  : 
Prophets  from  Sion  darted  a  keen  glance 
Through  distant  age;  saints  travelled;  martyrs  bled; 
By  wonders  sacred  nature  stood  controlled  ; 
The  living  were  translated,  dead  were  raised; 
Angels  and  more  than  angels  came  from  heaven." 
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On  a  wholly  different  footing  are  those  passages 
of  sententious  and  glittering  rhetoric  by  which 
Young  is  best  known,  through  their  having  been 
for  generations  the  stock  commonplaces  of  preachers 
or  moralists : 

"  A  deity  believed  is  joy  begun, 
A  deity  adored  is  joy  advanced, 
A  deity  beloved  is  joy  matured ;" 
or, 

"  Heaven  gives  us  friends  to  bless  the  present  scene, 
Resumes  tliem,  to  prepare  us  for  the  next." 

When  he  is  in  this  vein,  Young  not  merely  ceases  to 
be  a  poet ;  he  makes  any  lover  of  poetry  feel  sick. 
Elsewhere,  disgust  is  mingled  witli  amusement : 

"  He  weeps,  the  falling  drop  puts  out  the  sun." 

"  The  tears  pumped  up  by  death 
Are  spent  in  watering  vanities  of  life." 

"  In  an  eternity,  what  scenes  shall  strike  ! 
Adventures  thicken  !  novelties  surprise  !  " 

"  The  world's  a  system  of  theology  :" 

this  last  oddly  like  Browning  again,  and  still  liker 
Mrs.  Browning  ;  it  ought  to  be,  and  something  very 
like  it  is,  in  "  Aurora  Leigh."  And  it  passes  into 
almost  unqualified  amusement  when  Young's  senten- 
tiousness,  as  it  often  does,  sinks  into  sheer  bathos  : 

"  A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man." 

"  O'er  friends  deceased  full  heartily  she  wept." 

"  And  is  Lorenzo's  salamanderdieart 

Cold  and  untouched  amidst  these  sacred  fires  ?  " 

or  in  the  little-known  apostrophe  which  precedes 
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the  well-known  line,  "  An  undevout  astronomer  is 
mad," 

"  Devotion  !  dauglitei*  of  astronomy  !  " 

The  search  after  sententionsness,  the  constant 
effort  to  be  striking  at  whatever  cost,  is  Young's 
besetting  vice.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  he  may 
be  called  the  English  Seneca.  He  resembles  Seneca, 
too,  in  his  endless  flux  of  words.  He  is  never  con- 
tent to  make  his  point  and  have  done.  Even  where 
(as  is  often  the  case)  he  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head, 
he  goes  on  with  a  shower  of  rattling  blows,  which 
are  quite  ineffective,  and  only  serve  to  fatigue  the 
reader  and  to  impair  the  force  of  the  first  stroke. 
The  result  in  detail  is  a  tendency  to  anti-climax  so 
persistent  that  it  might  be  called  systematic ;  in  the 
total  large  effect,  it  is  an  amount  of  repetition  which 
in  a  sermon  might  be  excused  or  even  justified,  but 
in  a  poem  is  insufferable.  There  is  a  familiar  and 
apparently  authentic  story  of  Young  once  preaching 
before  George  II.  "  Finding  His  Majesty  very 
inattentive,  he  raised  his  voice  very  much,  and  when 
this  had  no  effect,  burst  into  tears."  In  the  "  Night 
Thoughts  "  he  is  always  raising  his  voice  very  much, 
but  goes  obstinately  on;  and  the  sense  of  fatigue 
grows.  The  later  "  Nights  "  contain  many  of  his 
finest  lines  and  passages ;  yet  the  effective  value  of 
the  whole,  as  well  as  its  chances  of  life,  would  have 
been  greater  had  he  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
"  Night,"  or  possibly  even  sooner.  But  he  was  with- 
out common -sense. 

Indeed,  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  are  often — are  to 
modern  taste  and  modern  impatience  habitually — 
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little  more  than  sermons  hammered  by  main  force 
into  verse :  as  he  says  himself  of  them,  in  what  is 
an  effort  towards  self-criticism,  though  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  imaginary  opponent, 

"  Truths  which  at  church  you  might  have  heard  in  prose." 

His  letters  show  him  as,  what  we  might  not  other- 
wise suspect,  human,  kindly,  not  without  quiet 
humour  in  spite  of  that  pomposity  of  diction  in 
which  he  bettered  the  example  of  his  age.  Some- 
times, eyen  in  his  poetry,  it  is  permissible  to  doubt 
whether  he  is  perfectly  serious.  AYhen  he  tells  us 
that — 

"  Punctual  as  lovers  to  the  moment  sworn 
I  keep  my  assignation  with  my  woe  "; 

that 

" 'Tis  time,  high  time,  to  shift  this  dismal  scene"; 

or  when  he  says  of  Grod  (whom  he  generally  prefers, 
as  was  the  current  fashion,  to  call  by  such  names  as 
"  Eternity's  inhabitant  august,"  or  "  the  great  im- 
mutable," or  "the  mighty  dramatist"), 

" .     .     .     He  tunes 
My  voice  (if  tuned)," 

is  there  nothing  in  his  tone  and  language  beyond 
colossal  fatuity  ?  Perhaps  ;  but  more  probabl}^  not. 
Even  his  "  quotations/'  those  single  lines  which 
haye  gained  uniyersal  currency,  tell  more  when 
detached  than  in  their  context,  which,  indeed, 
oftener  than  not  impairs,  their  effectiyeness.  On 
their  separate  brilliance  it  is  needless  to  enlarge ; 
the  mere  fact  of  their  survival  is  all  the  testimony 
they  need,  as  the  fact  that  their  source  is  generally 
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forgotten  is  the  index  to  Young's  general  failure  in 
poetic  vitality.  It  is  probable  tliat  five  people  out 
of  six,  if  asked  vvliere 

"Tired  Nature^s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep" 

came  from,  would  answer,  "  Shakespeare."  At  all 
events,  as  few  would  know  it  for  the  opening  line  of 
the  "  NiG:ht  ThouQ^hts  "  as  would  know  a  line  almost 
as  celebrated, 

"Music  liatli  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast," 

for  the  opening  line  of  "  The  Mourning  Bride." 
But  almost  on  every  other  page  one  comes  on  a 

famous  line  : — 

"  We  take  no  note  of  time  but  from  its  loss." 
"  Where  is  to-morrow  ?  in  another  world." 
"  Be  wise  to-day ;  'tis  inadness  to  defer," 

followed,  characteristically,  after  two  intervening- 
lines  of  feeble  verbiage  in  the  same  sense,  by  the 
still  more  famous  crystallisation, 

"  Procrastination  is  the  tliief  of  time." 
"  At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool." 

(I  need  not  go  on  with  the  equally  well-known  lines 
which  follow,  and  pursue  the  course  of  human  life.) 
"  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves." 
"  That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart." 
"  'J'rutli  never  was  indebted  to  a  lie." 
"  One  sun  by  day,  by  night  ten  thousand  shine." 

Or,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and  interesting  of  all, 
"  Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long." 

Twenty-three  years  later,  that  line  won  its  immor- 
VOL.  xxxvi.  12 
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tality ;  it  became  Groldsmith's  and  ceased  to  l:>e 
Young's.  He  took  it  bodily,  and  witli  one  deft 
stroke  of  that  hand  wliicli  tonclied  nothing  that  it 
did  not  adorn,  gave  it  translucency,  made  it  sing. 
The  famous  stanza  has  that  lovely  melody,  that 
incomparable  sweetness,  in  which  Goldsmith  has  no 
equal  or  second  in  his  century,  whether  he  be  using 
a  lyric  measure  or  writing  in  what  is  technically  the 
heroic  couplet  of  the  Augustan s  : 

"Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  tliy  cares  forgo; 
All  earth-born  cares  are  wx-ong. 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

"Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the 
strono;  came  forth  sweetness." 

I  do  not  propose — and  time  would  not  serve — to 
enter  here  into  Young's  metrical  technique.  In  the 
art  of  blank  verse  he  may  fairly  be  called  one  of  the 
Little  Masters.  The  versification  in  the  "Night 
Thoughts,"  while  heavy,  even  stiff,  is  skilful  and 
dignified — something  in  the  manner  of  early 
Georgian  architecture.  At  its  best,  as  some  of  the 
passages  I  have  cited*  show,  it  is  very  good  indeed ; 
at  its  worst  it  is  monotonously  mechanical ;  on  its 
ordinary  level  it  lacks  modulation,  its  musical 
phrasing  is  poor,  and  he  hammers  on  the  keys. 
But  in  this  the  metrical  structure  does  but  follow 
the  evolution  of  the  thought.  Both  are  rhetorical 
rather  than  imaginative,  and  in  both  the  rhetoric  is 
formal  and  often  pedantic.  Yet  a  greater  sincerity 
of  technique  might  be  claimed  for  Young's  blank 
verse,  stiff  and  heavy  as  it  is,  than  there  is  in  the 
elaborate   and  equally  artificial  modulation   of  the 
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blank  .verse  in  Thomson's  "  Seasons."  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  not  even  attempting-  the 
large,  fluid,  pei'iodic  movement  where  it  does  not 
come  natnrally,  but  is  only  a  clever  imitative 
artifice. 

It  was  as  a  moi'al  or  theological  rather  than  as  a 
poetical  work  that  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  had  their 
main  success  in  their  own  age  and  country.  The 
whole  poem  is,  or  purports  to  be,  a  refutation  of 
atheism  and  a  vindication  of  Christianity.  Young's 
theological  system  is,  indeed,  neither  profound  nor 
coherent.  He  fluctuates  between  rationalistic  Deism 
and  doctrine,  little,  if  at  all,  removed  from  that  of 
the  Methodist  revival.  "Rewards  and  punishments 
make  God  adored  "  is  the  essence  of  his  doctrine, 
but  that  was  a  doctrine  then  generally  prevalent 
except  among  mystics  or  extreme  predestinarians. 
In  his  theology  he  was  of  his  age,  neither  worse  nor 
better;  in  his  art  his  theory  was  superior  to  his 
practice.  "  Be  not  concerned  about  Lovelace,"  he 
writes  to  Richardson  in  1744;  "'tis  the  likeness, 
not  the  morality,  of  a  character  we  call  for."  But 
his  own  characters,  if  they  may  be  called  such — his 
Lorenzo,  Philander,  Florello,  Aspasia,  ISTarcissa, 
Calista — have  no  likeness  "  distinguishable  in 
member,  joint,  or  limb."  They  are  merely,  like 
Hervey's  Theron  and  Aspasio,  labels  on  abstrac- 
tions, and  most  of  them  had,  in  fact,  already 
appeared  as  such  in  his  '  Satires.' 

But  his  European  fame  was  hardly  less  than  his 
fame  among  his  own  countrymen,  and  it  was  based 
on  o-rounds  which  had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  and  as  little   with    morals.      He  was  the 
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initiator  and  protagonist  of  one  side  of  the  ramantic 
movement ;    he    at    once    stimulated    and    satisfied 
wliat  French  critics  call  le  ijont  du  somhve.     Even 
before  his  time  this  was  recognised  abroad   as  an 
English  characteristic — iin  fen  soinhre,  says  Resnel 
in     1730.        It    culminated     in     the     mid-century. 
Hervey's  "  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,"  which 
was  published  in  the  same  year  (1745)  as  the  last 
but  one  of  the  "  Nights,"  ran  them  hard  in  popu- 
larity,   and    passed    tlirough    twenty-five    editions 
before   the    French   Revolution.     The   Anglomania 
which  began  in  France  under  the  Regency  and  con- 
tinued for  half  a  century  took  many  forms,  and  this 
was   one  of  tlie   most  pervasive.      Its  after-effects 
remain   strong  even  in  the  Romantic  movement  of 
1830.     But  in    the    generation  which  immediately 
followed  the  appearance  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts," 
le  genre  somhve,  both  in  literature  and  largely  in  art 
— particularly  in  the  art  of  illustration — swept  over 
France,  and  from  France  over  Europe.     La  trbtesse 
des  Nuits  was  a  passion.     Richardson,  Young,  and 
Ossian  were  the  great  trinity  of  models,  and  Young's 
prestige  was  scarcely  less  than  that  of  Richardson. 
Poets    aspired    to    be    V  Young    Fram-ais.       Digue 
d'  Young  et  de  Shakespeare  is  a  phrase  quite  seriously 
used   by  Restif    de   la    Bretonne.      Le   Tourneur's 
translation  (1760)  ran  through  edition  after  edition. 
It  was  embellished  with  the  no  less  popular  engrav- 
ings which  set  a  fashion  for  half  a  century,  and  in 
which  the  main  ingredients  are  a  tomb,  moonlight, 
a  skull,  a  lantern,  yews  or  cypresses,  a  man  of  sensi- 
bility striking  an  attitude,  and,  if  possible,  a  sheeted 
corpse.     The  original  edition  of  tlie  first  "  Night  " 
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had  itself  been  adorned  by  a  portrait  of  the  author 
meditating  in  a  moonbt  churchyard.  Libraries  in 
old  country  houses  are  seldom  without  specimens  of 
this  type  of  art.  It  was  still  popular  when,  just 
about  the  turn  of  the  century,  Jane  Austen  ran  her 
delicate  point  into  it.  All  English  readers  know 
the  sentence  in  '  Northanger  Abbey  '  about  the 
"  three  duodecimo  volumes,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  pages  in  each,  with  a  frontispiece  to 
the  first  of  two  tombstones  and  a  lantern."  Both 
in  literature  and  in  art  it  was  the  engraftment  upon 
the  native  goiU  dit  soynbre  of  that  "  sensibility " 
which  had  become  dominant  over  popular  taste.  In 
its  specific  sense,  that  word  seems  to  come  into  use 
about  the  middle  of  the  century ;  it  is  found  as  a 
full-blown  dogma  in  the  '  Sentimental  Journey ' 
(1768),  which,  together  with  '  The  Man  of  Feeling' 
(1771),  was  an  established  classic  for  the  whole  of 
the  next  generation. 

But  it  was  not  into  France  alone  that  Young's 
fame  extended.  France  dictated  the  laws  of  taste 
to  Europe  ;  and  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  were  trans- 
lated into  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Portuguese, 
Swedish,  and  even  Magyar.  Klopstock,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  besotted  with  them,  and  there  is  a 
letter  extant  from  Fran  Klopstock  to  Richardson 
in  1758,  in  Avhich  that  worthy  woman  expresses 
surprise  and  pain  that  any  one  but  Young  should  be 
thought  of  to  fill  the  then  vacant  See  of  Canterbury. 

Such  an  elevation  for  him  was  indeed  far  beyond 
the  dreams  of  Young  himself  or  of  any  rational 
being.  But  he  had  friends  who  would  willingly 
have  made  him   a  bishop,  just  as  the  Duchess  of 
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Portland  had  a  scheme,  after  he  was  left  a  widower, 
of  marrying  him  to  Mrs.  Pendarvfs — better  known 
by  her  later  name  of  Mrs.  Delany — and  worried  him 
a  good  deal  over  it,  with  no  residt.  The  reputation 
which  grew  np  a])out  Young  of  his  being  a  time- 
server  and  a  place-seeker  was  brought  on  him 
largely  by  the  ill-advised  pressure  of  his  friends 
and  some  weakness  of  his  own  in  yielding  to 
them. 

He  seems  never  to  have  defended  himself  against 
these  or  other  accusations,  which  were,  indeed, 
mostly  brought  forward  after  his  death.  The 
story,  long  current,  of  the  Lorenzo  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  a  lay-figure  meant  to  represent  a 
finished  atheist  and  profligate,  having  been  drawn 
by  him  from  his  own  son,  is  disposed  of  by  the 
simple  fact  that  his  son  was  at  the  time  a  l)oy 
of  seven.  The  scandal  about  his  last  years  and 
his  relations  with  his  housekeeper  was  equally 
baseless.  AVhen  he  did  make  suit  for  place  or 
promotion,  he  seems  always  to  have  done  so  like 
a  man  pushed  on  from  behind,  nngracefully, 
reluctantly,  and  half-heartedly ;  this  is  most  strik- 
ing in  his  famous  letter  to  Lady  Suffolk,  'umUresse 
en  titre  and  chief  dispenser  of  Court  patrontige  to 
Greorge  II,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made. 
Indeed,  he  owed  but  little  in  life  either  to  his  own 
solicitations  or  to  those  of  others  for  him,  A  Civil 
List  pension  of  £200  a  year  was  no  unreasonable 
recognition  of  one  who  at  the  time  it  was  given 
had  no  secured  means  of  livelihood,  and  who  had 
attained,  in  poetry  and  the  drama,  high  reputation 
as  a  man  of  letters.     The  Clerkship  of  the  Closet 
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to  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales,  given  him 
after  the  accession  of  George  III  when  he  was 
nearly  eight}^  years  old,  was  a  slight  and  belated 
compliment  to  an  outworn  patriarch.  He  has  been 
roundly  accused  of  taking  orders  for  the  sake  of 
emolument.  That  he  did  so  in  mature  life — he  was 
tlien  forty-four — appears  to  be  the  only  basis  for 
such  a  suggestion ;  and  it  is  totally  irrelevant. 
Nothing  in  his  life,  either  before  or  after,  suggests 
any  motives  for  the  step  which  were  not  sincere 
and  honourable.  Addison  had  thoughts  of  doing 
the  same,  but  never  could  quite  make  his  mind  up 
to  do  it.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  Young's 
marriage  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  like  Addison's 
to  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  was  one  of  affection 
based  on  mutual  esteem.  His  sole  ecclesiastical 
preferment  was  the  Rectory  of  Welwyn,  to  which 
he  was  presented  by  his  own  College,  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  and  tlie  duties  of  which  he 
fulfilled  without  reproach. 

But  a  certain  unluckiness — the  converse  or 
complement,  perhaps,  of  Pope's  "  without  common 
sense" — pursued  him  through  life.  As  one  of  the 
"  wits  "  in  his  youth  he  belonged  to  that  group  of 
very  minor  Oxfoi'd  luminaries  whose  absurd  names, 
hitched  into  a  Latin  verse,  became  a  byword  and 
a  source  of  unextinguishable  amusement — Tickell, 
Crabb  and  Trapp,  Bubb  and  Grubb  and  Stubb. 
His  fine,  and  in  the  phrase  of  the  period,  "  sublime  " 
poem  of  "  The  Last  Day" — it  is  as  good  technically, 
Johnson  justly  remarks,  as  anything  he  ever  wrote — 
missed  its  mark  as  regards  any  reward  he  may  have 
coveted  by  being  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne  just  a 
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month   or    so  before   lier   death.      The   persons  of 
eminence    to    whom    he    inscribed    the    successive 
instalments   of    the   "Night   Thoughts"    had   none 
of  them,  except  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  any  interest 
in  literature,  and  any  more  interest  in  morality  or 
religion   than   became  people  of  their  quality.     At 
his    death,   all   his    correspondence,   including  that 
with  Addison  and  Swift,  and  later,  with  Richardson, 
was  destroyed  by  his  executors.     "  A  polite  hermit 
and  a  witty  saint,"  as  Mrs.  Montagu    called  him, 
he  half  sought  and  half  shrunk  from  prominence, 
and  was  hampered  by  his  integrity  in  getting  much 
profit  out  of  his  wit  and  worldliness.     His  father 
retained     his    College    Fellowship     for     years     by 
fraudulent  concealment  of  the  marriage  by  which 
he   had   forfeited    it.      Such    lapses   were   not   un- 
common, and  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  venial 
obliquities.     At  all  events,  it  did  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  becoming  Dean  of  Salisbury.     His  son 
would  have  been  incapable  of  such  an  action,  and 
lived  and  died  a  mere  country  parson ;  from  which 
Swift    might   have    drawn    the   lesson,    either    that 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children, 
or   that  we  may  gather  what  the   Almighty   thinks 
of  Deaneries  by  regarding  those  on  whom  He  has 
thought  fit  to  bestow  them. 

The  verse  which  Young  inscribed  on  the  alcove 
in  his  o-arden  at  Welwyn,  Amhulantes  in  horto 
aud'ivermit  vocem  Dei,  was,  we  may  reasonably  l)elieve, 
not  a  mere  piece  of  cleverness,  but  a  truth  sincerely 
felt,  and  felt  the  more  after  the  passing  of  the 
Augustans  had  left  him  a  solitary  figure  in  a  new 
generation.     If  he  wrote,  as  Johnson  truly  remarks, 
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"  witli  very  little  operation  of  judgment,"  if  he 
often  provokes  the  same  great  critic's  scornful 
comment,  "  let  burlesque  try  to  go  beyond  him  !  " 
on  the  gaucheries  which  deform  so  much  of  his 
work,  what  Horace  Walpole  says  is  also  true,  that 
"  even  in  his  most  frantic  rhapsodies  there  are 
innumerable  fine  things."  When  all  is  said,  he  had 
genius ;  he  was  a  poet ;  and  that  spent  fame  is 
not  quite  extinct,  but  still  smoulders  faintly  under 
its  ashes. 
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THE    CHARM   OF   WALPOLE'S    LETTERS. 
By  Professor  C.  F.  E.  Spurgeon,  F.R.S.L. 

[Eead  May  22nd,  1918.] 

The  epithet  of  charm  may  fairly  be  chosen  to 
describe  the  outstanding  quality  of  these  famous 
letters,  because  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  quality  which 
everyone,  including  Walpole's  greatest  detractor, 
would  agree  to  grant  them.  For  even  Macaulay's 
well  known  torrent  of  vituperation,  describing  Wal- 
pole  as  a  superficial,  capricious,  insincere  snob,  ends 
abruptly  with  the  question,  "  What,  then,  is  the 
charm,  the  irresistible  charm,  of  Walpole's  writings?" 
Macaulay's  answer,  in  effect,  is  that  it  consists  in  the 
art  of  amusing  without  exciting,  and  that,  though 
Walpole  never  convinces  the  reason,  fills  the  imagi- 
nation, or  touches  the  heart,  he  is  always  entertaining. 
In  short,  "  His  works  are  destitute  of  every  charm 
which  is  derived  from  elevation  or  from  tenderness 
of  sentiment."  The  famous  indictment  of  Boswell 
has  been  so  completely  refuted  by  his  admirers  that 
it  now  serves  only  as  an  example  of  perversity  and 
inordinate  love  of  paradox ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
Walpole,  some  dust  from  the  abuse  seems  to  have 
dimmed  its  object,  and  we  search  in  vain  in  later 
years  for  any  really  spirited  defence  of  him.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  offer  a  rather  more  detailed 
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and,    I   believe,    a    more    sympathetic    answer    to 
Macaulay's  question  than  has  yet  l)een  given. 

That  the  letters  sliould  be  interesting  is  not  difficult 
to  explain.     Their  interest  consists  largely  in  the 
light  they   throw  upon   English  history  and   upon 
English  society  during  the  last  sixty  years  of  the 
eighteenth    century — a    time    in  itself    of    peculiar 
attraction  for  the   social  historian,  full  of  stirring 
events  and  remarkable  for  mental  vigour.    Walpole, 
as  he  tells  Sir  Horace  Mann  in  a  moment  of  remini- 
scence, knew  half  the   remaining  Courts  of    King 
William  and  Queen  Anne,  he  had  seen  "  the  Duke 
of   Marlborough's   burial,   three   or  four   wars,    the 
whole  career  .   .  .  of  Chatham,  the  loss  of  America," 
and  he  lived  to  see  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the   French  Republic,  and  Napoleon's 
first  victorious  Italian  campaigns.     Or,  to  measure 
the  period  in  the  terms  of  the  history  of  literature 
rather    than    that    of     wars    and   revolutions,    the 
'  Seasons '    had    not   long    been    published ;    Pope's 
'  Essay  on  Man '  had  not  yet  appeared  when  Walpole, 
as   an  Eton  boy,  wrote  his  first  extant  letter ;  and 
when  he  dictated  his  last  pathetic  note   to  his  old 
friend.  Lady  Ossory,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  had 
already    walked    and   talked    together,   and    a   few 
months  later    in   the   same   year    '  Christabel '  was 
besfun  and  '  The  Ancient  Mariner  '  was  planned. 

A  chronicle  of  such  a  period,  in  the  shape  of  some 
three  thousand  odd  letters  written  by  a  man  of 
singularly  acute  mind  and  unusual  powers  of  ex- 
pression, who  knew  every  one  of  note  in  English  life 
and  society  of  his  da}^  must  clearly  be  of  peculiar 
interest    and    attraction,    and    indeed    we    scarcely 
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realise  how  much  our  vital  knowledge  of  eia;hteenth 
century   social  and  political   history  is    assimilated 
from  the  brilliant  sketches  and  portraits  of  Walpole. 
By  means  of  them  we  can  ol)serve,  and  not  merely 
read  about,  the  manners,  standards,  and  outlook  of 
the  time,  the  brutality  to  servants  and  women,  the 
extravagance  and  preposterous  wagers  of  the  youno- 
bloods— £500  on  a  race  between  five  turkeys  and 
five  geese  to  be  driven  from  Norwich  to  London;  or 
£1500   that  a  man   could  live  twelve  hours  under 
water,  whereupon  one  was  sunk  in  a  ship,  and  neither 
ship  nor  man  ever  reappeared — the  conditions  of  a 
fire  in   a  London  house,  the  amazing  remedies  for 
illness,  the  number  of  people  who  died  quite  frankly 
of  over-eating  as  well  as  of  over-drinking,  and  the 
not  surprising  prevalence  of  gout,  which  was  such 
that  on  the  occasion  of  an  important  division  the 
floor  of  the  House  looked  like  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 
We  can  note  the  continuity  of  English  characteristics 
in  war-time— the  easy-going  optimism  succeeded  by 
stiffening  under  adversity— indeed,  the  many  paral- 
lels with    the    present    day    offer    in    themselves  a 
fascinating  subject  for   study.      But  all  this,   and 
much    else,   though    it    ensures   interest,    need    not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  charm. 

Charm  is  an  elusive  quality  which  takes  wing  as 
you  try  to  dissect  it;  an  aroma  which  defies  analysis 
although  its  presence  is  unmistakable.  The  charm 
comes  from  AYalpole's  mind,  which  was  delicate, 
sensitive,  lively,  piercingly,  disconcertingly  quick, 
with  a  gay  fancy  and  a  light  humour  and  irony 
which  only  partially  conceals  real  feeling,  o-ood 
sense,  and  genuine  warmth  of  heart.     Walpole,  in 
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his  own  sphere,  was  a  finished  artist,  and  his  letters 
are  as  much  works  of  art  as  Hogarth's  drawings  or 
Pope's  satires  ;  that  is,  they  are  a  deliberately  chosen 
medium  for  expressing  and  enshrining  his  view  of 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  revelation  of  his 
special  genius.  He  made  a  careful  study  of  his  art, 
and  was  fully  aware  that  much  of  the  charm  of  a 
good  letter  lies  in  its  spontaneity  and  in  the  capacity 
of  the  writer  for  realising  exactly  what  his  corre- 
spondent wants  to  hear.  "  Since  neither  Aristotle 
nor  Bossu  have  laid  down  rules  for  letters,"  he 
writes,  "  and  consequently  have  left  them  to  their 
native  wildness,  I  shall  persist  in  saying  whatever 
comes  uppermost,  and  the  less  I  am  understood  by 
anybody  but  the  person  1  write  to  so  much  the 
l)etter." 

His  avowed  models  in  letter-writing  are  a  rather 
curious  and,  some  might  think,  an  ill-assorted  trio 
—St.  Paul,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  Gray.  For  the 
letters  of  the  last  two  he  had  an  intense  admiration, 
and  maintains  that,  if  his  own  letters  have  any  good 
in  them,  it  can  only  be  from  having  read  theirs. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Walpole  should  have 
appreciated  and  learnt  much  from  G-ray's  delightful 
letters,  though  they  differ  as  widely  from  his  own  as 
does  the  character  of  the  shy,  critical  scholar-poet 
from  that  of  the  social,  fashionable  amateur-historian 
and  curio  collector.  It  is  clear  that  he  has  studied 
to  some  purpose  Madame  de  Sevigne's  descriptive 
powers,  her  language,  imagery  and  wit,  "  her  art," 
as  he  says,  "  of  making  you  acquainted  with  all  her 
acquaintance,  and  attaching  you  even  to  the  spots 
she  inhabited."      Her  nationahty,  the   society  she 
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paints,  her  attitude  towards  it— of  mirror  rather 
than  judge— even  her  sex,  all  give  her  affinities  with 
Walpole,  whose  style  has  caught  some  of  the  Fi^ench 
clarity  and  distinction,  and  who  is  often  feminine  in 
outlook,  and  a  certain  sensitiveness  and  "touchiness  " 
and  variation  of  mood. 

As  regards  St.  Paul,  he  takes  his  letters  as  models, 
he  says,  because  "  he  is  a  man  of  fashion  and  very 
unaffected,  never  studies  for  what  he  shall  say,  but 
in  one  paragraph  takes  care  of  Timotliy's  soul,  and 
in  the  next  of  his  own  cloak." 

Walpole  keeps  us  constantly  diverted  by  his 
whimsical,  original  turns  of  thought  and  expression, 
combined  often  with  a  piercing  shaft  of  irony  or 
caustic  wit,  such  as  his  description  of  Admiral 
Vernon's  bust  "  with  as  many  lies  upon  it  as  if  it 
were  a  tombstone  " ;  or  we  are  pleased  with  little 
reflective  touches  glowing  with  imagination  which 
brings  them  very  near  to  poetry,  such  as  "  London 
.  .  .  that  one  loves,  right  or  wrong,  as  one  does 
one's  nurse."  His  charm  is  most  felt  in  the  graceful 
air  he  gives  to  the  simplest  and  most  every-day 
topics.  Where,  you  or  I,  in  our  brusque  modern 
fashion,  would  merely  say  "on  a  post-card,"  "  Our 
letters  must  have  crossed,"  Walpole,  with  delicate 
fancy  and  exquisite  phrasing,  opens  a  little  note 
thus  :  "  Your  Ladyship's  last  letter  and  mine  might 
have  curtseyed  and  bowed  on  the  road,  for  they 
certainly  passed  each  other;  nay,  they  might  have 
chatted  over  their  own  contents,  as  they  were  both 
full  of  the  same  subject." 

His   habit  of  endowing  letters  and  other  objects 
with  an  individuality  is  full  of  attraction-.      He  is 
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much  disquieted  by  a  letter  from  Mann,  dated 
November  18th,  complaining  of  illness,  until  he 
remembers  with  relief  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
a  fortnight  earlier  dated  the  22nd.  "  Now  the  good 
22nd  says  not  a  word  of  your  illness  continuing,, 
and  therefore  I  trust  it  was  gone  and  forgotten. 
What  the  lazy  18th  had  been  doing,  or  where  it  had 
stopped  to  drink,  I  don't  know,  but  I  wish  it  had 
broken  its  neck  and  never  arrived." 

This  same  delicate  individualisation — and  we  note 
its  difference  from  the  prevailing  personification  of 
the  poets — is  responsible  for  the  charm  of  the 
account  of  Lady  Northumberland's  fete  in  honour  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Ijrother,  Avhen  "  the  garden  was 
illuminated  and  was  quite  a  fairy  scene.  Arches 
and  pyramids  of  light  alternately  surrounded  the 
enclosure ;  a  diamond  necklace  of  lamps  edged  the 
rails  and  descent,  with  a  spiral  obelisk  of  candles  on 
each  band ;  and  dispersed  over  the  lawn  were  little 
bands  of  kettledrums,  clarionets,  fifes,  etc.,  and  i\\Q 
lovely  moon,  who  came  without  a  card." 

When  applied  to  growing  things  this  habit— 
though  less  peculiar  to  Walpole — is  very  pleasing, 
as  when,  in  early  May,  he  writes  from  Twickenham  : 
"  The  very  leaves  on  the  horse-chestnuts  are  little 
snotty-nosed  things,  that  cry  and  are  afraid  of  the 
north  wind,  and  cling  to  the  bough  as  if  old  PoJcer 
was  coming  to  take  them  away "  It  reminds  us 
of  the  tenderness  of  Sackville's  opening  stanzas  in 
the  "  Induction,"  when — • 

"  The  naked  Twigges  Avere  shivering  all  for  colde  : 
And  dropping  down  the  teares  abundantly." 
This  easy  play  of  fancy  enlivens  all  his  descrip- 
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tions,  and  should  have  endeared  him,  under  favourino- 
circumstances,  as  a  story-teller  to  children.  The 
Gothic  staircase  he  is  building  at  Strawberry,  he 
tells  Mann,  is  "so  pretty  and  so  small  that  I  am 
inclined  to  wrap  it  up  and  send  it  you  in  my  letter  "  ; 
and  later,  when  enclosing  the  "enchanted  little 
landscape  "  of  his  toy  castle,  he  adds :  "  For  the 
rest  of  the  house,  I  could  send  it  you  in  this  letter 
as  easily  as  the  drawing,  onl}^  that  I  should  have 
nowhere  to  live  till  the  return  of  the  post." 

He  is  never  more  happy  than  when  handling 
that  inexhaustible  English  topic,  the  vagaries  of 
our  climate,  which  he  says  is  beautiful  through  a 
window,  delightful  when  framed  and  glazed  in  a 
comfortable  room.  When  lamenting  a  cold,  wet 
May  to  the  French  Ambassador,  the  latter  replied, 
with  some  tartness  and  perhaps  a  rheumatic  twinge  : 
"  In  England  you  talk  of  nothing  but  the  bad 
weather;  I  wonder  you  are  not  used  to  it."  And 
"  yet,"  says  Walpole  reflectively,  in  telling  the 
story,  "  one  must  have  seen  such  a  thing  as  spring 
or  one  couldn't  have  invented  the  idea." 

We  meet  continually  little  gleams  of  fancy  which 
surprise  and  refresh  us  just  as  much  as  they  must 
have  done  their  fortunate  recipients.  Thus,  one  cold 
June  day  he  writes  to  Lady  Ailesbury  :  "  I  had  a. 
fire  last  night,  and  all  my  rosebuds,  I  believe,  would 
have  been  glad  to  sit  by  it." 

Perhaps  the  most  searching  of  the  minoi'  tests  of 
quality  is  the  way  in  which  people  describe  their 
ailments — an  unfortunate  topic  for  man}^  and  one 
not  in  any  case  likely  to  prove  diverting  to  their 
readers  a  century  and  a  half  later.     Walpole  here 
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emerges  triumphant ;  his  restraint  and  taste  serve 
him  in  good  stead,  while  his  light  touch  of  whimsey 
makes  us  smile,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  vagaries  of 
the  gout,  like  those  of  the  weather,  afford  him  enjoy- 
ment as  well  as  pain.     "  I  have  passed  a  miserable 
summer,"  he  writes  in  that  anxious  autumn  of  '79  ; 
"  the  gout  has  passed  great  part  of  its  villeggiatura 
in  my  left  eye,  and  now  seems  settled  for  autumn  in 
my  hip,  but  incog,  under  the  name  of  rheumatism." 
It  is  natural  that  Walpole  should  admire  in  other 
writings  the  peculiar  flavour  or  aroma  which  distin- 
guishes his  own,  and  no  one  has  described  it  better 
than  he.     He  calls  it  "grace,"  and  by  that  he  means 
something  higher  than  elegance ;  he  does  not  claim 
that  it  is   a  chief    or   indispensable    ingredient   of 
writing — indeed,  a  style  may  be  excellent  without 
it — but  "  I  do  believe,"  he  says,  that  "  it  is  a  per- 
fume that  will  preserve  from   putrefaction,  and  is 
distinct  even  from  style,  which  regards  expression. 
Grace,  I  think,  belongs  to  manner.'"     This  charm  of 
grace  he   finds  notably  in  Virgil   and  in   Addison, 
while  it  is   lacking  in  Swift  and   Fielding.     It  is, 
indeed,  in   writing,  the  equivalent  of  that   perfect 
social  tact  and  ease,  restraint,  avoidance  of  over- 
emphasis, delicacy  of   touch    and    finish   which  we 
associate   with    good    society,  and   more   especially 
with  the  best  society  of   France   and   England  in 
Walpole's  lifetime.     It  is  because  of  this  restraint 
that  Walpole  never  wearies  or  bores  us.     He  never 
forces  the  note,  however  much  his  own  feelings  may 
be  involved ;  he  knows  instinctively  wdien  you  have 
had  enough,  and  he  leaves  the  rest  to  your  imagina- 
tion.    Take,  as  an  example,  his  accounts  of  his  rela- 
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tions  with  his  dissipated  and  lunatic  nephew,  Lord 
Orford — relations  which  must  have  been  desperately 
trying,  aggravating,  and  full  of  real  anxiety.  The 
position  was  one  which  touched  Walpole  on  a  veiy 
sensitive  point — the  honour  and  repute  of  his  family; 
he  had  gone  through  months  of  anxiety  while  his 
nephew  sank  from  frenzy  into  imbecility  and 
gradually  emerged  again,  while  Walpole — a  delicate 
man,  then  nearing  sixty,  liable  to  devastating  attacks 
of  gout — had  to  shoulder  the  administration  of  an 
estate  in  appalling  confusion,  beset,  the  while,  by 
jealousies,  knavery,  and  interest  at  every  turn,  torn 
from  his  own  favourite  dilettante  pleasures,  and  seeing 
no  prospect  of  peace,  he  says,  "  whether  my  nephew 
lives,  dies,  relapses,  or  remains  as  he  is  at  present." 
Here  is  his  account  of  a  fortnight  spent  at  Houghton 
with  him  when  he  has  partially  recovered  after  a 
peculiarly  bad  attack.  Walpole  has  been  exerting 
all  his  eloquence,  he  says,  to  persuade  his  nephew 
to  answer  a  letter  from  his  mother — a  more  trying 
person,  perhaps,  even  than  her  son — and,  he  con- 
tinues, "  I  hope  he  has.  I  am  not  sure.  Openness 
to  persuasion  is  not  his  most  shining  quality.  I 
have  just  gone  through  a  fortnight's  experience 
of  most  of  his  characteristics.  I  have  been  with 
him  at  Houghton  and  am  returned  full  of  sorrow, 
convinced,  on  one  hand,  that  if  he  remains  in  what 
are  called  his  senses,  his  conduct  will  not  be  more 
reasonable  than  formerly ;  and,  on  the  other,  expect- 
ing a  relapse.  In  one  word,  he  observes  no  regimen, 
eats  intemperately,  and  drinks  above  a  bottle  a  day. 
To  me  his  behaviour  is  all  courtesy  and  respect,  but 
I  have  not  only  not  the  least  weight  with  him,  but 
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the  whole  cunning  of  his  temper  is  employed  to  bar 
my  l^eing  one  instant  alone  with  him.  Some  of  his 
old  conductors  have  furnished  him  with  a  new 
attorney,  who  is  indecently  eager  to  riot  in  what  I 
have  gleaned  from  the  ruin.  This  is  the  present 
situation  and  the  future  prospect.  You  may  unroll 
the  map  in  your  own  mind ;  it  hurts  me  to  expatiate 
on  it. 

"We  can  see  in  this  short  passage  Walpole's 
restraint,  his  habit  of  obtaining  force  through  a 
negative  statement,  his  good  feeling,  sense,  acute- 
ness  of  perception,  strict  relevancy  to  the  point — he 
never  tells  you  anything  irrelevant — his  humour 
even  under  adversity,  his  exquisite  economy  of 
words,  and  his  power  of  presenting  a  situation  and 
giving  the  atmosphere  of  it  in  a  single  phrase. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  English  writer  who  can  so 
easily  paint  or  convey  atmosphere  with  so  few 
touches  of  the  brush.  Think  of  the  unmatchable 
account  of  Lady  Caroline  Petersham's  party  at 
Vauxhall,  or  the  more  quotable  little  vignette  of  the 
impromptu  dance  when  \Yalpole  took  his  three 
Waldegrave  nieces  to  Lady  Hertford  at  Ditton,  and, 
at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-three,  was  beguiled  into 
dancing.  We  have  the  company  touched  in  :  Lady 
North  and  her  daughters — Lady  Elizabeth  and  Lady 
Bel  Conway — their  brothers  Hugh  and  George; 
the  young  people  strolling  about  the  garden,  the 
ancients  retiring  from  the  dew  into  the  drawing- 
room,  from  whence  they  hear  the  two  youths  and 
seven  nymphs  coming  in  and  shutting  the  hall-door, 
bursts  of  laughter,  something  like  the  scraping  of  a 
fiddle;    and    at    last    Uncle    Horace's    curiosity    is 
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aroused.  "  I  opened  the  door,"  lie  writes,  "  and 
found  four  couples  and  a  half  standing  up,  and  a 
miserable  violin  from  the  alehouse.  'Oh,'  said  I, 
'  Lady  Bel  shall  not  want  a  partner  !'  I  threw  away 
my  stick,  and  vie  voila,  (Jansant  coriwie  "luie  cliuvme  ! 
At  the  end  of  the  third  dance.  Lord  North  and  his 
son,  in  boots,  arrived.  '  Come,'  said  I,  '  my  Lord, 
you  may  dance  if  I  have  ;'  but  it  ended  in  my 
resigning  my  place  to  his  son," 

We  have  little  scenes  and  conversations  at  dinner 
parties  and  balls  which  give  the  very  form  and 
pressure  of  the  time  in  a  way  which  anticipates  the 
light  touch  of  Miss  Burney  or  Jane  Austen,  and 
causes  us  a  lively  regret  that  the  writer  of  them  should 
have  wasted  any  of  his  time  OA^er  "  Otranto."  Tone 
of  voice,  gesture,  play  of  feature  and  movement, 
character  and  individuality,  the  cross-currents  of 
conversation,  all  alike  are  noted.  Lady  Coventry, 
the  beautiful  Maria  Gunning,  quarrelling  with  her 
Lord  at  supper,  makes  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  laugh,  which  puts  her  in  a  fury,  and  she 
calls  out,  " '  My  Lord  Coventry,  if  you  laugh  any 
more  I  ivill  cry.'  She  then  would  have  risen  from 
table ;  nobody  would  stir.  At  last  we  went  into  the 
ball-room ;  my  Lord  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
chimney  glass;  she  stood  before  him,  scolding 
immoderately,  and  at  the  same  time  setting  herself 
in  the  glass  over  his  shoulder." 

Comedy  and  tragedy  jostle  one  another  in  these 
letters  as  in  life,  and  we  cannot  help  contrasting  this 
picture  of  the  spoilt  young  beauty  with  the  piteous 
account  of  her  a  few  years  later,  at  seven  and  twenty,  a 
skeleton  in  a  galloping  consumption,  lying  on  a  couch 
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with  a  230cket-glass  in  her  hand ;  "  and  when  that 
told  her  how  great  the  change  was,  she  took  to  her 
bed  the  last  fortnight,  had  no  light  in  her  room  but 
the  lamp  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  at  last  took  things  in 
through  the  curtains  of  her  l^ed,  without  suffering 
them  to  be  undrawn," 

Walpole's  descriptions  of  incident  alone  show  what 
a  novelist  is  lost  in  him ;  they  are  alive  with  move- 
ment and  drama ;  as,  for  instance,  the  picture  he 
draws  of  being  robbed  that  autumn  evening  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  he  and  his  old  crony, 
Lady  Browne,  are  on  their  way  to  the  Duchess  of 
Montrose  at  Twickenham  for  their  usual  game  of 
faro.  The  dark  evening,  the  black  figure  on  horse- 
back pushing  by  between  the  chaise  and  the  hedge 
on  Walpole's  side,  his  suspicion  that  it  is  a  highway- 
man, his  immediate  attempt  to  divert  Lady  Browne's 
fears,  his  presence  of  mind  l)efore  he  lets  down  the 
glass  to  take  out  his  watch  and  stuff  it  within  his 
waistcoat  under  his  arm,  the  handing  over  of  the 
purses,  the  robber's  courtesy  and  reassurance  to  the 
lady,  and  on  his  departure  Lady  Browne's  terror 
that  he  would  return,  having  found  out  that  she  had 
given  him  a  purse  full  of  bad  money  which  she  carried 
with  her  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  great  and,  in 
their  way  unmatched,  historical  scenes,  the  execution 
of  the  rebel  lords,  George  Il's  funeral  or  his  grand- 
son's coronation,  because,  in  addition  to  being  very 
well  known,  their  subject  debars  them  from  giving 
as  much  scope  as  do  the  more  intimate  and 
unstudied  sketches  for  Walpole's  delicate  and 
distinctive     touch.        This     is,    however,    nowhere 
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more  apparent  than  in  the  dehcions  side  glimpses 
of  great  and  dignified  people,  who,  in  these  pages, 
step  down  from  their  pedestals  and  mingle  with 
our  everyday  life,  revealing  their  frailties  and 
eccentricities. 

Such  is  the  stormy  interview  with  Hogarth,  when 
Walpole  left  hurriedly,  for,"  if  I  had  stayed,  there 
remained  nothing  for  him  but  to  bite  me."  Or 
the  little  drawing  of  Gibbon,  who,  having  lent  his 
second  volume  for  approbation,  which  called  forth 
a  note  of  civil  panegyric,  comes  eager  for  more 
praise  by  word  of  mouth.  Whereupon  Walpole, 
with  a  touch  of  his  well-bred  malice,  tells  him  he 
is  sorry  he  has  chosen  so  un pleasing  a  subject  as 
the  Constantinopolitau  history,  for,  although  he 
has  written  it  as  well  as  it  could  be  written,  it  is 
to  be  feared  few  will  have  the  patience  to  read 
it.  "  He  coloured,"  continues  the  remorseless 
observer,  "  all  his  round  features  squeezed  them- 
selves into  sharp  angles ;  he  screwed  up  his  button 
mouth,  and,  rapping  his  snuff-box,  said,  '  It  has 
never  been  put  together ' — so  well,  he  meant  to 
add — but  gulped  it."  The  result  of  this  encounter 
was  that  instead  of  calling  once  or  twice  weekly, 
Gribbon  did  not  go  near  Walpole  for  ten  or  eleven 
weeks,  and  omitted  to  send  him  the  promised  third 
volume. 

Or  the  visit  from  Boswell,  "  That  quintessence  of 
busy-bodies,  who  was  let  in,"  says  Walpole,  "which 
he  should  not  have  been,  could  I  have  foreseen  it. 
After  tapping  many  topics,  to  which  I  made  as  dry 
answers  as  an  unbribed  oracle,  he  vented  his  errand. 
Had  I  seen  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the  Poets  '  ?     I 
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said  slightly,  'No,  not  yet,'  and  so  overlaid  his  whole 
impertinence."  ' 

We,  who  to-day  wonld  go  a  good  deal  out  of  our 
way  for  the  privilege  of  meeting  Dr.  Johnson,  can 
better  gauge  the  perspective  of  the  time,  the  attitude 
of  the  fine  gentleman  to  the  boorish  old  lexico- 
grapher ;  Ave  can  more  easily  understand  the  defen- 
sive and  apparently  sometimes  needlessly  heated 
attitude  of  Johnson  himself — as  in  the  Chesterfield 
letter — when  we  read  Walpole's  casual  reminiscences. 
He  says  Johnson's  blind  Toryism  and  known 
brutality  kept  him  aloof,  nor  did  he  ever  exchange 
a  syllable  with  him  :  "  Nay,  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
was  in  a  room  with  him  six  times  in  my  days.  The 
first  time,  I  think,  was  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Sir  Joshua  said,  '  Let  me  present  Dr.  Groldsmith  to 
vou.'  He  did.  '  Now  I  will  present  Dr.  Johnson 
to  you.'  '  No,'  said  I, '  Sir  Joshua,  for  Dr.  Groldsmith, 
pass — but  you  shall  not  present  Dr.  Johnson  to  me.'  " 
Had  Bozzy,  by  any  chance,  overheard  that  conver- 
sation, not  even  hope  of  drawing  praise  of  the 
'  Lives  of  the  Poets  '  would  have  taken  him  to  call. 
Dovibtless,  Walpole  was  stimulated  to  record  it  on 
finding  that  the  only  reference  to  himself  in  Boswell's 
pages  was  that  Johnson  allowed  that  "  Horry  Wal- 
pole "  had  got  together  a  great  many  "curious  little 
things,  and  told  them  in  an  elegant  manner." 

The  picture  of  Wesley  and  his  chapel  at  Bath 
o-ives  a  very  different  scene  and  atmosphere,  and 
Avould,  in  its  way,  be  hard  to  better.  "  I  have  been 
at  one  opera,  Mr.  Wesley's;  they  have  boys  and 
girls  with  charming  voices  that  sing  hymns,  in  parts, 
to  Scotch  ballad  tunes  ;  but  indeed,  so  long,  that  one 
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AYOiild  tliink  that  they  are  already  in  eternity,  and 
knew  how  much  time  they  had  l)efore  them."  There 
follows  a  description  of  the  chapel,  with  the  scarlet 
armed-chairs  for  the  parson  and  clerk,  the  balcony 
on  either  side  for  elect  ladies,  while  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  sit  on  forms.  "  Wesley  is  a  lean, 
elderly  man,  fresh  coloured,  his  hair  smoothly 
combed,  but  with  a  sonyc^ou  of  curl  at  the  ends. 
Wondrous  clean,  but  as  evidently  an  actor  as 
(xarrick.  He  spoke  his  sermon,  but  so  fast  and 
with  so  little  accent  that  I  am  sure  he  has  often 
uttered  it,  for  it  was  like  a  lesson.  There  were 
parts  and  eloquence  in  it ;  but  towards  the  end  he 
exalted  his  voice,  and  acted  very  ugly  enthusiasm." 
Anion  q;  the  con o-re oration  was  a  "  Scotch  Conntess 
of  Bachan,who  is  carrying  a  pure,  rosy,  vulgar  face 
to  heaven,  and  who  asked  Miss  Rich  if  that  was  the 
author  of  the  poets.  I  believe  she  meant  me  and  the 
*  Noble  Authors.'" 

It  is  not  necessary  for  Walpole  to  tell  us,  as  he 
does  Mann,  that  he  "  loves  anything  that  marks  a 
character  strongl3^" 

His  collection  of  eccentrics  are  a  study  in  them- 
selves, for  he  was  as  fond  of  curios  in  human  form 
as  in  hric-a-hrac.  Such,  for  instance,  are  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu,  Lady  Mary's  son,  who  wore  an 
iron  wig,  which  he  brought  back  from  Paris — "  you 
literally  would  not  know  it  from  hair" — and  "  who 
had  more  snuff-boxes  than  would  suffice  a  Chinese 
idol  with  an  hundred  noses";  or  Mrs.  Cotton,  who 
was  convinced  that  her  dauo-hter's  soul  had  trans- 
migrated  into  a  robin  redbreast,  and  so  passed  her 
life  in  making  an  aviary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glou- 
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cester,  and  had  troughs  of  bird  cages  with  seeds  and 
water  in  her  pew  hung  with  green  damask  near  the 
high  altar.  "The  chapter,"  says  Walpole,  "indulge 
this  whim,  as  she  contributes  aljundantty  to  glaze, 
whitewash,  and  ornament  the  church." 

As  can  be  seen  even  from  these  extracts,  the 
letters  form  a  medium  for  presenting  life  in  the 
round,  in  a  way  that  would  be  possible  in  no  other 
single  form  of  literature.  Indeed,  they  combine  in 
themselves  the  incident  and  psychology  and  human 
emotion  of  the  novel,  the  portraiture  of  the  bio- 
graphy, with  a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  passion 
and  brutality  against  a  dark  background  of  tragic 
drama,  but  more  often  enlivened  by  a  foreground 
of  polite  comedy ;  the  whole  studded  with  vivid 
pictures  of  world-moving  events  and  great  figures  in 
history ;  the  centre  of  it  all,  the  thread  which  unifies 
it  and  gives  it  character  and  distinction,  is  the  subtle, 
many-sided,  selfish,  generous,  spiteful,  chivalrous,, 
sensitive,  worldly,  warm-hearted,  cynical,  human 
bundle  of  contradictions,  the  author  of  what  is,  after 
all,  in  effect,  if  not  in  intention,  a  full  and  vivid 
autobiography.  In  truth,  the  gradual  reYelation  of 
the  personality  of  the  writer  is  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  delight  in  the  letters.  It  has  been  said 
that  if  you  know  enough  of  auj^one  you  are  pretty- 
sure  to  be  interested  in  them,  and  probably  you  will 
like  them ;  and  wdio  can  one,  by  any  literary  medium,, 
know  more  intimately  than  this  man,  whose  tastes 
and  friendships,  conversations,  weaknesses,  affec- 
tions, anxieties,  and  amusements  we  can  follow 
closely,  month  by  month,  and  often  hour  by  hour, 
from  his  sixteenth  to  his  eightieth  year. 
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When  you  very  reluctantly  and  slowly  close  the 
last  volume  of  Mrs.  Toynbee's  admirable  edition, 
you  feel  as  though,  by  the  aid  of  some  magic  seven- 
leagiied  boots  of  Time,  you  had  been  enabled,  in  the 
space  of  a  month  or  two,  to  accompany  a  human 
being  through  his  entire  life.  You  have  watched 
his  character  ripen  and  mature,  you  have  seen  him 
making  friends  and  quarrelling,  you  have  been  a 
silent  spectator  of  his  grief  when  he  loses  those  dear 
to  him,  you  have  laughed  with  him  in  sheer  gaiety 
of  spirits,  you  have  sympathised  in  age  with  his 
cruel  attacks  of  pain  and  the  crippling  of  his  fingers; 
you  are  as  sui'e  as  he  is  that  those  mysterious 
"  bootikins  "  are  doing:  his  o-out  all  the  o^ood  in  the 
world,  and  you  experience  a  glow  of  satisfaction  in 
discovering  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  that  you 
have  both  been  justified  in  your  hopes  ;  indeed,  he 
leads  you  almost  to  share  his  faith  in  the  universal 
efficacy  of  James's  powder,  which  was  so  great  and 
instinctive  that  he  believed  he  should  take  it  if  the 
house  was  on  fire. 

You  wonder,  half  unconsciously,  as  you  sometimes 
do  with  regard  to  your  friends'  best  friends,  why  he 
is  not  a  little  bored  by  Sir  Horace  Mann,  and  what 
exactly  he  sees  in  General  Conway ;  you  watch  the 
growth  of  his  wonderful  friendship  with  Madame 
du  Deffand,  begun  when  he  was  forty-eight,  and 
she  nearly  seventy ;  you  accompany  him  on  his 
most  uncomfortable  journeys  to  Paris,  and  you 
realise  how  much  he  must  care  for  his  dear  old 
blind  friend  to  induce  him  to  take  them,  and  you 
notice  with  pleasure  his  spirits  gradually  rising 
after    he    gets    there    and    his    keen    enjoyment    of 
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French  wit  and  gaiety.  Yon  share  his  excited 
dehght  in  his  entrancing  new  toy,  the  delineator, 
which  he  "  conld  play  with  for  forty  years,"  and 
you  feel  quite  fiat  yourself  when,  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  of  pleasure,  you  learn  that  he  is  weary  of 
it.  You  go  down  to  Strawljerry  in  early  May  and 
are  present  as  an  unseen  guest  at  the  breakfast 
party  given  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford 
and  their  Court,  when  it  is  all  gold  and  green,  and 
Mrs.  Pitt  brings  her  French  horns  which  are  placed 
in  the  wood  and  are  delightful ;  and  on  later  visits, 
when,  after  smelling  the  lilacs  and  listening  to  the 
nightingales,  you  are  carried  off  to  examine  the  in- 
comparable "sut-water"  drawings  done  by  Lady 
Di  Beauclerk  to  illustrate  '  The  Mysterious  Mother,' 
huno'  on  Indian  blue  damask  in  frames  of  black  and 
gold,  you  may  even  be  tempted  to  follow  the  example 
of  Miss  Pope,  the  actress,  who,  when  she  saw  them, 
although  she  did  not  know  the  story,  was  so  affected 
that  she  burst  into  tears. 

And  all  this  time  you  are  getting  to  know  your 
host  more  intimately,  and  you  realise,  hj  degrees, 
that  he  is  not  only,  as  you  have  been  led  to  expect, 
a  fashionable  trifler,  vain,  affected,  a  gossip,  and  a 
cynic,  intensely  proud  and  childishly  fearful  of  ridi- 
cule, but  that  he  is  also  honest,  courageous,  generous, 
thoughtful  for  others,  unsparing  in  the  trouble  he 
will  take  for  those  he  likes,  and  that,  as  his  acute 
old  friend  Madame  du  Deffand  pointed  out,  his 
devotion  to  trifles  and  antique  toys  and  society  is 
not  so  much  the  outcome  of  a  superficial  nature  as 
of  a  gay  and  extremely  sensitive  one,  restless  and 
easily  fatigued,  which  instinctively  seeks  distraction 
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by  these  methods  from  a  deeper  side  of  life  it  does 
not  choose  to  explore.  You  discover,  moreover, 
that,  although  he  professes  entire  detachment  and  a 
mistrust  of  any  profound  feeling,  he  is  himself 
capable  of  deep  and  enduring  affection,  and  that  he 
indeed  possesses  what  can  only  be  described  as  a 
genius  for  making  and  retaining  life-long  friends. 

How  many  people  who  pride"  themselves  on  their 
constancy  could  unilaggingly  correspond  with  a 
friend  abroad,  as  he  did  for  forty-five  years  without 
ever  once  meeting,  and  more  especially  when  that 
friend — whatever  may  have  been  his  other  virtues — 
was  an  intolerably  dull  letter-writer  ?  How  many 
people  understand,  as  he  does,  what  he  calls  the 
"  delicacies  and  attentions  of  friendship,"  and  how 
many  realise  so  exquisitely  the  essentials  of  that 
relationship  ?  The  moving  words  he  writes  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann  on  the  death  of  John  Chute — a  close 
friend  of  thirty-five  years'  standing — deserve  an 
honoured  place  near  that  other  monument  to  friend- 
ship, the  lament  for  Estienne  de  la  Boetie  :  "  It  is  a 
heavy  blow,  but  such  strokes  reconcile  oneself  to 
parting  with  this  pretty  vision,  life !  What  is  it 
when  one  has  no  longer  those  to  whom  one  speaks 
as  confidentially  as  to  one's  own  soul  ?  Old  friends 
are  the  great  blessing  of  one's  latter  years — half  a 
word  conveys  one's  meaning.  .  .  .  He  was  my 
counsel  in  my  affairs,  was  my  oracle  in  taste,  .  .  . 
his  sense  decided  me  in  everything ;  his  wit  and 
quickness  illuminated  everything.;  I  saw  him  oftener 
than  any  man ;  to  him  in  every  difficulty  I  had 
recourse,  and  him  I  loved  to  have  here,  as  our 
friendship  was  so  entire,  and  we   knew  one  another 
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SO  entirely  that  he  alone  never  was  the  least  con- 
straint to  me.  We  passed  many  hours  together 
without  saying  a  syllable  to  each  other,  for  we  were 
both  above  ceremony.  I  left  him  without  excusing 
myself,  read  and  wrote  before  him,  as  if  he  were 
not  present.  Alas,  alas !  and  how  self  presides 
even  in  our  grief !  I  am  lamenting  myself,  not 
him  ! — no,  I  am  lamenting  my  other  self.  Half  is 
gone,  the  other  remains  soUtary." 

This  graver  side  of  Walpole  has  been  done  scant 
justice  to.    Mr.  Austin  Dobsoii  asserts  quite  roundly 
that  "  about  all  his  serious  passages  there  is  gener- 
ally a  false  ring."      To  feel   thus   is  to  miss  much 
that  is  best  in  Walpole.     His  wisdom,  courage,  and 
sincerity  stand  out  repeatedly,  and  more  especially 
during  that  critical  summer  of  1779,  under  conditions 
of   acute  national  anxiety  and  peril  which  we  can 
better  estimate  to-day  than  Mr   Dobson   could  five 
and  twenty  years  ago.     His  clear  view  of  the  real 
dan^yers  a  nation  has  to  dread  and  the  essentials  of 
national  worth  and  greatness  is  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  Lady  Ossory  of  June  22nd  of  that  year,  in  words 
which    ring  as  true  as  any  of  those   of   Milton  or 
Wordsworth.     Later,  in  August,  when  rumours  of 
every  kind   were  rife,  invasion   was   imminent,  the 
sea   swarming  with  privateers,  the  French  coming 
to  burn  London,  we  find  Walpole  writing  in  what 
is  a  familiar  strain  to  us  to-day  :   "  I  could  give  you 
details    of   unreadiness   at  home   that  would   shock 
you;   miracles  alone  can  counteract  it  ";  there  is  no 
army  to   protect  London,  and  "  Lord  Amherst,  in 
the   meantime,  has  l)egun  works  at  Chatham   that 
cannot  be  finished   in   ten  years,  and  then  will   be 
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comiuauded  by  all  the  liills  around  ";  "  Two  dotards 
are  at  the  head  of  the  only  fleet  and  only  army  that 
are  to  decide  our  fate  ";  "  No  one  knows  whether  in 
two  months  any  property  may  be  worth  sixpence." 
In  tlie  midst  of  all  this,  when  matters  had  already 
gone  badly  for  the  navy,  and,  to  crown  all,  news 
had  just  come  that  the  Franco-Spanish  Fleet,  double 
the  strength  of  the  whole  British  Fleet,  was  anchored 
before  Plymouth,  Walpole,  clearly  moved,  wrote  to 
Mann  of  his  love  for  England  :  "  Such  I  am,  ardent 
for  England,  and  ever  shall  be ;  it  is  all  a  useless 
old  man  can  do — to  pray  for  its  lasting  prosperity. 
The  events  of  war  must  be  accepted  with  constancy, 
good  or  bad."  You  will  be  anxious  for  news.  "  I 
may  not  be  at  hand  immediately  to  tell  you  every- 
thing ;  1  have  female  relations  whose  husbands  may 
be  in  action,  whose  spirits  I  must  keep  up,  and  who 
are  in  different  counties.  Every  man  must  do  the 
utmost  he  can  in  his  sphere  where  his  country  is 
concerned,  ...  It  has  long  been  my  maxim, 
that  most  things  are  excusable  in  the  passions  of 
youth,  but  that  an  old  man  is  bound  to  think  of 
nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  to  be  serviceable  to 
others." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  we  catch 
glimpses  of  his  pluck  and  thought  for  others  on 
that  lurid  Black  Wednesday,  of  the  Gordon  Riots  in 
the  following  sunnner,  when  he  deliberately  came 
up  fi'om  the  country  to  London  to  be  near  his  kins- 
folk and  friends,  and  spent  the  whole  night  going 
from  one  to  another,  ro-assuring  the  women  of  the 
households  and  giving  them  wise,  practical  advice. 

This  deeper  side  of  Walpole  could  be  supported 
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by  countless  proofs;  his  thought  for  his  dependents, 
his  loyalty  to  friends,  his  integrity  in  public  matters, 
his  private  charities,  his  dawning  perceptions  of  the 
rights  of  labour — as  when  his  carpenters  struck 
work  at  Strawberry — and  of  the  intolerable  condi- 
tions of  the  lives  of  the  poor;  and,  above  all,  his 
definite  policy  about  life,  and  the  recognition  that 
the  house  and  toys  he  loves  are  but  "a  plaything 
vision"  that  will  pass  away  like  its  master.  "Yet," 
he  asks,  "  is  it  not  sensible  to  live  while  one  lives  ? 
Perhaps  the  wisest  way  is  to  cheat  oneself."  Life 
would  be  impossible  if  one  were  to  centre  our 
thoughts  of  death.  "  Our  wishes  and  views  were 
o-iven  us  to  gild  the  dream  of  life,  and  if  a  Straw- 
berry  Hill  can  soften  the  decays  of  age,  it  is  wise  to 
embrace  it,  and,  due  gratitude  to  the  Great  Giver, 
to  be  happy  with  it." 

I  draw  attention  to  this  aspect  of  Walpole,  partly 
in  response  to  his  own  plea  to  those  who  like  him, 
for  with  his  almost  uncanny  acuteness  he  seems 
to  have  foreseen  something  of  what  has  actually 
happened.  He  shrinks  from  being  liked,  he  says, 
only  because  he  makes  his  friends  laugh.  "Per- 
haps," he  writes,  in  a  rare  moment  of  self-revelation, 
"  perhaps  it  is  that  very  quality  which  you  call  wit, 
and  I  call  tinsel,  for  which  I  dread  being  praised. 
.  For  people  to  whose  approbation  I  am 
indifferent,  1  don't  care  whether  they  commend  or 
condemn  me  for  my  wit  .  .  .  but  for  the  few 
whose  friendship  I  wish,  I  would  fain  have  them  see 
that  under  all  the  idleness  of  my  spirits  there  are 
some  very  serious  qualities,  such  as  warmth,  giatitude, 
and  sincerity,  which  ill  i-eturns  may  render  useless 
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or  may  make  me  lock  up   in   my  breast,  but  which 
will  remain  there  while  I  have  a  being." 

This  is  a  claim  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  any 
careful  or  sympathetic  reader  of  Walpole's  letters, 
and  it  is,  moreover,  fundamental  to  the  particular 
quality  in  him  under  consideration,  for  I  do  not 
believe  the  fragrant  flower  of  a  charm  like  his  can 
flourish  except  as  the  outcome  of  a  nature  essentially 
sound  and  wholesome  at  the  root.  As  regards  this 
special  fragrance,  I  hope  I  have  proved  my  case, 
but  I  would  recommend  any  reader  who  still  has  a 
lingering  doubt  to  taste  Walpole  afresh  for  himself. 
It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  any  better  book  as 
nightly  companion  through  the  long  evenings  of  a 
war  winter.  It  is  as  various  as  life,  full  of  human 
nature,  of  wisdom,  and  of  wit,  it  has  material  in  it 
not  only  for  many  histories  but  for  a  library  of 
novels ;  for  it  is,  indeed,  as  Walpole  says,  lost  time 
for  people  to  write  novels  who  can  compose  such 
a  romance  as  the  "  Grunninghiad,"  and  finally,  it 
possesses  that  crowning  satisfaction  of  any  good 
book — lightness  in  weight,  material  and  mental, 
together  with  length  sufficient  to  ensure  fireside 
enjoyment  to  the  most  voracious  reader  for  nearer  a 
month  than  a  week. 


aRAY'S  NOTES  ON  CHURCHILL. 

With  Introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B. 

In  1763  Churchill's  publisher,  Dryclen  Leach, 
produced  a  large  quarto  volume  entitled  '  Poems 
by  C.  Churchill,'  in  which  were  reprinted  the  six 
satires  with  which,  in  rapid  succession,  that  poet  had 
astonished  the  town  since  the  early  months  of  1761. 
This  collection  consisted  of  "  The  Rosciad,"  "  The 
Apology,"  "Night,"  "The  Prophecy  of  Famine," 
"An  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth,"  and  "The 
Grhost,"  which  seems  to  have  been  added  as  an  after- 
thought. Churchill  continued  to  pour  forth  pamphlet- 
poems,  and  a  year  later,  perhaps  immediately  on 
the  poet's  untimely  death,  Dryden  Leach  issued,  in 
exactly  the  same  outward  shape,  a  Vol.  II,  which, 
however,  was  not  a  reprint,  but  a  binding-up  of  sets 
of  "  The  Conference  "  (1764),  "  The  Author  "  (1763), 
"  The  Duellist,"  "  Gotham,"  "  The  Candidate,"  "  The 
Farewell,"  "The  Times,"  and  "Independence"  (all 
of  1764).  These  two  quartos  Avere  widely  sold  as 
"  Churchill's  Works,"  though  they  did  not  include 
his  '  Sermons.' 

Of  this  publication  Gray  possessed  a  copy,  which 
he  probably  bought  in  the  autumn  of  1764.  He  had 
no  reason  to  love  Churchill,  who  had  treated  him 
unceremoniously  in  "  The  Ghost."     The  degree  of 
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this  impertinence,  however,  has  been  exaggerated, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  quote  here  the  actual  and 
solitary  passage  in  which  Churchill  mentions  Gray 
by  name.  It  occurs  in  the  second  book  of  "  The 
Ghost  "  : 

"  In  some  still,  solemn,  sacred  shade, 
Behold  a  group  of  Authors  laid, 
Neus-paper  Wits,  and  Sonneteers, 
Gentlemen  Baeds,  and  Rhiming  Peers, 
Biographers,  whose  woud'rous  worth 
Is  scarce  rememher'd  now  on  earth, 
Whom  Fielding's  humour  led  astray, 
Awdi 'plaintive  Fops,  dehanch'd  by  Gray, 
All  sit  together  in  a  ring, 
And  laugh  and  prattle,  write  and  sing." 

It  is  not  always  easy,  and  still  less  often  profitable, 
to  follow  Churchill's  line  of  thought  in  his  breathless 
and  indiscriminate  invectiveSo  But  the  allusion  here 
is  not,  I  think,  intentionally  disobliging  to  the  poet 
of  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  By  1762, 
when  "  The  Ghost"  was  written,  Gray  had  received 
the  applause  of  the  world  for  all  his  best  composi- 
tions. He  was  accepted — had  been  accepted  since 
the  publication  of  his  '-Odes"  in  1758 — as  the 
leading  living  English  poet,  precisely  as  Fielding, 
then  recently  deceased,  Avas  acknowledged  to  be 
the  foremost  English  novelist.  All  that  Churchill 
means,  therefore,  is  to  ridicule  the  mob  of  authors 
— but  did  any  such  mob  exist  ? — who  imitated 
Fielding  and  Gray  without  the  force  of  the  one  or 
the  art  of  the  other. 

We  may  therefore  probably  dismiss  the  idea,  which 
some  writers   on  Gray    have  encouraged,  that   the 
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poet  was  disturbed  or  offended  by  CliurcLill's  lines. 
There  was  nothing  in  them  worthy  of  his  anger. 
He  would,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  artist  of  exquisite 
skill,  be  scornful  of  Churchill's  careless  rattle  of 
rhymes.  Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  on 
occasion  of  the  satirist's  demise,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  Grray  expresses  no  animosity,  but  rather 
a  certain  contemptuous  levity,  in  writing  to  Mason. 
He  says  :  "  Mr.  Churchill  is  dead  indeed  [November 
4th,  1764],  drowned  in  a  butt  of  claret,  which  was 
tapped  on  the  meeting  of  the  Friends  at  Boulogne. 
He  made  an  excellent  end,  as  his  executor, 
Humphrey  Cotes,  testifies.  I  did  not  write  any  of 
the  elegies,  being  busy  writing  the  '  Temple  of 
Tragedy.'  "  This  last  remark  is  now  obscure,  but 
the  general  tone  of  the  passage  clearly  defines 
Gray's  general  attitude  towards  the  young  satirist 
who  had  crossed  the  literary  heavens  so  rapidly  and 
with  so  much  fume  and  glare. 

On  the  broad  margins  of  the  quarto  pages  of 
Churchill's  "  Poems,"  however.  Gray  took  the 
trouble  to  write  rather  copious  notes.  The  original 
volumes  were  bought  by  the  late  Lord  Houghton, 
and  are  now  in  the  library  of  tlie  Marquess  of  Crewe. 
They  were  carefully  copied  into  another  copy  of 
Churchill  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  when  he  was 
editing  the  works  of  Gray  in  1814.  But,  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  they  have  never  until 
now  been  printed.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
very  full  and  minute  '  Bibliography  of  Thomas 
Gray'  compiled  in  1917  by  Dr.  Clark  Sutherland 
Northup,  of  Cornell  University,  and  published  by 
the  Yale  University  Press.     I  have  little  hesitation, 
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then,  in  claiming  that  the  "  Notes "  here  printed 
form  a  sHght,  but  not  a  worthless,  addition  to  the 
scanty  writings  of  Thomas  Gray. 

Edmund  Gosse. 


MARGINAL   NOTES. 

"The  Eosciad/' 

Line  27. — Could  Clive  do  more, 

Geiil.    CHve    he    returned    from    India    with    many 
victories  and  immense  riches,  and  was  created  a  Peer 
of  Ireland  with  the  title  of  Baron  Clive  of  Plassy. 
Line  29. — Shuter  keeps  open  house — 

Shuter  a  Player   at  Gov:  Garden  Theatre,  he  had 
much  humor  which  often  ran  into  mere  buffoonery. 
Line  31. — In  Smithjield,  Yates  prepares — 

Yates  a  Player  at  Drury  Lane  of  similar  talent. 
FooTE  playd  his  own  farces  for  a  season  or  two  at 
Drury  Lane  (he  was  a  famous  Mimic).  When  lie  first 
produced  them  in  a  morning  at  the  little  Theatre,. 
Hay  market  House,  it  was  call[ed]  giving  Tea. 
Wilkinson  mimickd  him  in  the  same  Parts. 
Line  48. — ''Looks  up,  and  vows  that  Barry's  out  of  size  ;  " 

Barry,  a  tall  handsome  Irishman.    He  acted  Othello,. 
Eomeo  and  other  parts  with  more  applause  than  merits 
Line  50. — Declares  that  Garrick  is  another  Coan 

CoAN.  a  Prussian  Dwarf. 
Line  61. — For  Johnson  some,  but  Johnson — 

See  p.  112.  of  "The  Author." 
Line  62. — "  — and  Sterne  too  gay — " 

Lawrence  Sterne  Author  of  "Tr.  Shandy;" 
a  clergyman. 
Line  63. — Others  for  Franklin  voted: — 

Rev'^  M""  Fran  [c]  KLIN,  Translator  of  Sophocles. 
Line  65. — For'Colman  many,  hut  the  peevish  tongue 

Colman    Author    of    "the    Jealous    Wife,''    "The 
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Clandestine  Mai-riage,"  "  The  Deuce  is  in  liim,"  &c. 
&c.  and  Transl.  of  Terence 

Line  75. — A  pert  'pr'itn  Prater  of  the  northern  race 
M""  Weddelbune  King's  Counsel 

Line  81. — At  Friendship's  call  T  came,  hy  Mnrphy  sent 

An  Irishman  bred  to  the  bar,  afterwards  turned 
Player,  but  with  no  success,  Then  author  of  several 
Dramatic  Pieces,  chiefly  imitated  from  the  French. 
Next  (?)  political  writer  on  the  side  of  Ld.  Bute,  &  at 
last  Lawyer  again 

Line  107. — D^  Hill,  bred  an  Apothecary,  he  wrote  a  vast 
abundance  of  books  &  advertised  an  abundance  of 
nostrums  on  which  he  subsisted  till  the  Earl  of  Bute 
obtained  a  Pension  for  him  of  K.  George  the  3rd. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Materia  Medica 
&  of  Botany:  He  had  attempted  the  Part  of  Othello, 
&  had  written  a  weekly  Paper  called  the  "  Inspec- 
tor."    .     .     . 

Line  115. —  Who  can? — But  Woodward  came, — 

He  was  sevei-ely  beaten  at  Ranelagh  by  Woodward 
the  Player. 

Line  117. —  With  that  loio  Cunning  which 

[William]  Shirley,  author  of  several  Plays  that 
were  Damnd,  a  great  Play  House  Critick  &  Enemy  of 
Gar  rick. 

Line  232. — To  ask  or  tell  his  name — "  Who  is  it  ?  "  Lloyd 
Son  of  D"'  Lloyd,  Under  Master  of  Westm:  School  ; 
he  died  among  the  Debtors  in  the  Kings  bench  Prison, 
soon  after  Churchill  who  allowd  him  a  Guinea  weekly. 

Line  258. — As  Mansfield  ivise,  and  as  old  For ster  just. 

W"  Mansfield  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kings  bench. 

Judge  FORSTER. 

Line  271. — Next  Johnson  sat,  in  antient — 

Ben:  Jonson. 
Line  309. — Next  came  the  treasurer  of  either  house 

Cov:  Gard:  Theatre  subsisted  at  this  time  on  Panto- 
mines,  and  musical  entertainments 
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Li7ie  315. — Here  Havard  all  serene, — 

A  Player  much  employd  at  Dniry  Lane  in  Second 
characters  both  tragic  and  comic  and  little  in  both. 
Line  320. — That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife  ! 

a  bookseller  in  Gov'  Garden  &  Actor  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  his  wife  also  came  on  the  stage  with  no  merit 
bnt  her  beauty. 
Line  323. — Next  Holland  came, — 

a  Journey  man  barber.  When  he  first  came  on  the 
stage,  he  cd  not  read,  but  had  got  by  heart  many  of 
Garrick's  principal  parts,  whose  Tones  &  Gestures  he 
imitated  and  exao-gerated.  At  first  however  he  Avas 
highly  applauded. 
Line  337. — Behind  came  King — 

He  appeard  at  first  in  G.   Barnwell  on  his  return 
from  Dublin  he  appeai*ed  in  a  Diversity  of  Characters, 
that   require   humour    nnd   impudence,   with   great   & 
often  just  applause. 
Line  364. — Looks  like  Tom  Errand — 
lu  the  ^'Trip  to  the  Jubilee" 
Line  373. — A  Squeaking  Harlnqnin — 

He    [Woodward]    did   Harlequin  really   in   all   the 
Pantomimes  at  Drury  Lane,  which  character  prevailed 
too  much  in  all  his  other  parts.     Yet  he  had  Merit. 
Line  393. — Hence  he  in  Bohadil — 

In  Jonsons  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor."      Garrick 
did  Kitely  in  the  same  Play. 
Line  398. — The  Froteus  shifts, — 

Characters  in  several  of  the   farces   M""'.   Cole,    D. 
Squintum  &c: 
Line  410.  —  Wilkinson  this,  Ohrien — 

[William]  Obrien,  a  Player  of  great  talents  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  He  did  Ld  Flimsey  in  the  Jealous 
Wife,  the  West  Indian,  High  life  below  Stairs,  &c. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  his  time  that  could  represent 
a  modern  Coxcomb  of  Fashion.  He  married  Lady 
Susan  [Fox-]  Sti-angways,  daughter  of  Stephen  Fox,^ 
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Earl  of  Ilchester,  and  had  a  grant  of  Lands  in  America 
to  which  Country  he  retired  with  his  wife.     He  playd 
Master  Stephen  in  Every  Manin    his    Hmnor.      [He 
survived  till  1815.— E.G.] 
Line  427. — Next  Jackson  came — 

a  very  wretched  Player  at  Drury  Lane. 
Line  452. —  Why,     without    meanhig ,   rowls    Love's    glas>>y 
eye  ? 

Love,   Master    of   the   Edinburgh    Company   after- 
ward appeard  on  Drury  Lane  Stage  with  applause  m 
his  character.    [Better  known  as  James  Dance. — E.G.] 
Line  484.— T/io'  the  Knight  wears  the  Weeds  of  Dominic. 

In  the  Spanish  Fryar, 
Line  485. — And  Boniface,  disgraced, — 

In  the  Stratagem. 
Line  513. — Austin  would  always  glisten, — 

Underling  players  at  Drury  Lane. 
Line  52L — If  I  forget  thee,  Blakes — 

He  playd  the  Doctor  in  the  Anatomist,  and  other 
French  characters  with  great  Humor. 
Line  529. — Long, /Vom  a  nation  ever  hardly  us'd, — 

Ireland. 
Line  537. — Taught  Inj  thee  Moody, — 

In  a  farce  of  Macklin  called  Love-a-la-Mode,  he  did 
the  character  of  Sir  Callaghan  0'  Brallaghan,  in  the 
highest  perfection. 
Line  b39.—"  ivliich  our  Sicmmer  Bayes," — 

FOOTE. 

Line  544. — No  viore  from  Elliots  ujorth — 

A  girl  of  Merit,  that  played  at  Cov:'  Garden. 
Line  GlO.—And  venal  Lm-DGEEspuff  their  Murphy's  name — 

a  daily  Paper  so  called. 
Line  611.  — Whilst  Vaughan  or  Dapper, — 

a    Player    at    Drury    Lane.       He    did    Dapper    in 
Johnsons  Alchemist. 
Line  625. — Sparks  at  his  glass  sat  comfortably  down — 

Players  at  Covent  G"  house. 
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LtTie  627, — Smith  the  genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  smart, 

Smith    turned    Player   but    at    Tonbridge    married 
M"  Courtenay,  a  Widow  Lady  sister  to  tlie  Earl  of 
Sandwich,   he    had   a    good    person    but    was  a  poor 
Actor. 
Line  629. — Ross,  [a  misfortune  which  we  often  meet 

Ross,  was  kept  by  Fanny  Murray,  a  famous  Woman 
of  the  Town,  these  two  [Smith  and  Ross]  acted  all  the 
principal  Parts  on  that  Stage 
TAne  633. — Machlin,  who  largely  deals — 

His  principal  Parts  was  Shylock,  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  and  Sir  A.  M'^Sarcasm  in  his  own  farce  of 
Love-a-la-mode. 
Line  642. — To  worthier  thoughts  his — 

He   read  Lectures  on  Elocution  in  a   coifee   house 
which  he  set  up  in  C  Garden. 
Line  648. — And  join  ivith  Sheridans' — 

Sheridan  did  the  same  at  the  Universities  in  the 
City,  and  at  Edinburgh. 
Line  657. — Secret  as  night,  with  Rolfs  experienced  aid 

RoLT,  a  sort  of  Poet. 
Line  668. — And  on  the  other,  his  arch-patron,  Lun. 

A    name    assumed    by    M'    Rich,    Manager   of    C 
Garden  Theatre,  when   he  played    Harlequin    in  his 
own  Pantomimes 
Line  698. — Corinna  Cherry,  Honeycomb, — 

Corinna  in  the  Confederacy,  CheiTy  in  the   Strata- 
gem,   Polly    Honeycomb    in    a    Farce    so    called    of 
Colman^s,  and  Snip,  in  Harlequin's  invasion^  a  speaking 
Pantomime 
Li7ie  703. — Lo  I  Vincent  comes — with  simple — 

She  had  (while  she  was  Miss  Burchell)  a  fine  voice, 
but  never  learned  to  sing  well.  She  was  a  very  poor 
Actress,  and  particularly  in  this  part, 
Line  713. — Let  Tommy  Akne,  with  usual  pomp — 

A  Composer,  who  has  made  some  chai-ming  ballads, 
but  never  could  go  farther. 
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Line  720, — And  teach  e'en  Brent  a  method — 

A  Singer  much  like  M"  Vincent,  she  was  highly 
applauded. 
Line  723. — The  boasted  works  call'd  National — 

Arne  introduced  such  Italians  as  he  could  get,  into 
his  English  Opei-as. 
Line  728. — Li  native  notes,  Whilst  Beard — 

Beard  a  Singer  and  Player,  he  succeeded  Rich  in 
the  Management  of  C.  G.  Theatre. 
Line  730. —  What  rival  should  with  Yates — 

She    was    extremely    handsome,    and    a    just    and 
graceful  Actress,  but  had  the  defect  here  mentioned. 
She  succeeded  M"^*  Gibber  in  the  principal  tragic  parts 
at  Drury  Lane. 
Li7ie  764. — Captives  the  ear,  Bride  7nust  not — 

She  was  a  pretty  and  innocent  girl,  her  Principal 
Part  was  Imogen  in  Cymbeline,  but  she  never  made 
any  great  figure  as  an  Actress. 
Line  777. — Form' d  for  the  tragic  scene,  to — 

She  was  an  actress  of  great  name,  sometimes  engaged 
at  the  price  of  £1200.  0.  0.  per  annum.    Her  principal 
Parts   were   Alicia  in  Jane   Shore  and   Constance  in 
K.  John.     She  died  in  1765. 
Line  809. — When  Congreve's  favour' d — 
Zara  in  the  "  Mourning  bride  " 
Line  815. —  WJien  she  to  murther  whets — 

Lady  M'beth. 
Line  819. — In  Comedy—"  Nay,  there," — 

She  was  excellent  in  Tragedy,  in  Comedy  still  more 
so,  as  she  advanced  in  years  she  grew  fat. 
Line  858. — Liferior  only  to  the  Author's  pTaise. 

Colman. 
Line  907. — Some  dozen  lines  before — 

In  ''  Hamlet.^' 
Line  921. — QuiN./rowi  afar,  lur'd — 

He  retired  to  Bath,  and  died  there  in  1766.  his 
chief  parts  were  FalstafP,  Sir  John  Brute,  Othello, 
Cato,  Etc.  Etc. 
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Line  968. — Or  Eowe's  gay  Bake  dependant 

Pyrrhu8  in  the  Distressed  Mother,  &  Horatio  in  the 
Fair  Penitent,  two  of  his  parts. 
Line  986, — Horatio,  Dorax,  Falstaff, — 

Dorax  in  D.  Sebastian. 
Line  987. — Next  follows  Sheridan. — 

He  was  manager  of  a  Theatre  at  Dublin  &  being 
driven  thence  by  tumult,  played  some  time  at  Drury 
Lane. 
Line  1015. — In  Royal  John. — 

King  John. 
Line  1021. — Behold  him  sound  the  dej)th" 
In  King  John. 

"  The  Apology." 

Line  9. — Critics  ivhom  ev'ry  captive  art  adores, 

The  Critical   Review  a  Monthly  Pamphlet,  written 
by  a  set  of  men  that  conceald  their  names — they  were 
severe  on  the  Dunciad. 
Linp  43. — To  Hamilton's  the  ready  Lies  repair ; — 

Printer  of  the  Review. 
Line  80. — Rome  with  her  Fompey  at  Fharsalia — 

M''  Fran[c]klin,  D''  Smollet  &  other   writers  in  the 
Review  had  translated  Voltaires  Works. 
Line  150. — For  me  let  hoary  Fielding  hite  the — 

M''.  Fielding  author  of  "  Joseph  Andrews,"  "  Tom 
Jones/'  "  Amelia  "  Etc.  see  below  Hist:  of  England  by 
the  same.     [A  slip  of  Gray's  pen  for  Smollett. — E.G.] 
Line  156. —  Who  ever  read  the  Begicide,  hnt  swore 

A  Tragedy  of  the  same  [Smollett]  . 
Line  171. — I  Kept  no  Naiads  hy  me  ready-made  ; 

Murphy  wrote  the  Naiads  of  Fleet  St. 
Line  178. — Secure,  for  me,  ye  lambs,  ye  lambkins — 
The  desert  Island  by  Murphy. 
[At  the  foot  of  p.  62  there  is  this  note  :   "t  Per.  Pickle 
written  by   D""   Smollet."      No   doubt    meant   to    refer    to 
line  151.— E.G.] 
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"  The  Prophecy  of  Famine." 

Line  71. — ''  31y  lord — to  letters  as  to  faith  " — 

Lord  Lyttleton. 
Line  127. — Thence,  Home,  dishanded — 

John  Home,  Author  of  Douglas,  a  Tragedy 
Line  128. —     .     .     .     tho'  no  dull  Dean  loas  there ; 

Dean  of  Westminster,  Zachary  Pearce. 
Line  129. —     .     .     .     at  great  Macpherson' s  call, 

James  Mc^pherson  who  translated  Ossian 
Line  131. — Thence,  Mallach,  frif^nd  alil-e  of— 

David  Mallet  Esq.  his  true  name  was  Malloch,  he 
publishd  the  posthumous  Works  of  Ld  Bolingbroke, 
and  Poems  and  Elvira  a  Tragedy.     The  Earl  of  Bute 
gave  him  a  considerable  Place. 
Line  159. — At  Friendship's  8u)>imons  icill  my — 

John  Wilkes,  Member  for  Aylesbury,  Author  of  the 
N''  Britain. 
Line  162. — Her  ensigns,  long  before  the  world — 

Alludes  to  the  first  fabulous  Kings  of  Scotland. 
Line  232. — Or  to  pure  faith,  like  Lyttleton  and  West. 

Ld.  Lyttleton,  and  Gilb:  West. 
Line  242. — Expect  ind.xdgence  from  the  mighty  Thane  ? 

Earl  of  Bute. 
Line  247. — Leave  unassisted  Hill  (f  herbs  to  tell 

D'  Hill. 
Line  250. —  Would  not  the  Home  step  forth  and  gain — 

John  Home,  he  had  a  Pension  of  £300.  per  Annum 
from  the  Privy  Purse. 
Li7ie  256. — Dull  and  unvaried,  for  the  Lavreat  Knoivn, 

W"  Whitehead  Esq'' 
Line  533. — That  Son,  of  nature  royal  as  his  name, 
John  Stuart  Earl  of  Bute. 

"An  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth." 

Line  22. — Join  to  a  F — 's  heart  a  D — 's  head. 

Fox,  Lord  Holland.     Dashwood,  Lord  De  Spencer. 
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Line  116. — As  dull  as  R — ,  and  half  as  'proud. 

Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochestei" 
Line  140. — hi  endless  night  sunk  injur\l  Aylif's — 

He    Avas    accused    of    selling   to   Lord    Holland    an 
unpublished  satire  called  Ayliff's  Ghost. 
Line  141. — Had  I  [ivhich  Satirists  of  mighty  name, 

Seems  to  mean  Pope. 
Line  199. —  Whilst  Martin  flatters  only  to  betray, 

Samuel  Martin  Esq"" 
Line  200. — And  Wehh  gives  up  hi.s  dirty  soul  for  pay  ; 

Phil.  Carteret  Webb  Secy  to  the  Treasury. 
Line  205. —  Whilst  C ,  false  to  God  and  man,  for  Gold, 

Calcraft,   he  quarrelld  with  Lord  Holland,  whose 
creature,  &  (as  was  said)  natural  son  he  was. 
Line  408. — Till  Reason  pointed  out  that  Pratt — 

Chief   Justice    of    the    Common    Pleas   Afterwards 
made  Ld  Camden. 
Line  411. —  Virtue,  with  due  contempt, — 

He  published  a  Caricatura  Print  of  Wilkes. 
Line  576. — Pride  struck  Thee  ivith  the  frenzy  of  Sublime. 

He  exhibited  a  Picture  of  Sigisinunda  and  proposed 

subscription  for  Print  from  it,  but  it  came  to  nothing. 

Line  634. — Li  their  last  hours,  to  view  a  Sicift  and  Steele  ? 

D""   Swift   &    Sir    Rich'^    Steele    were   reduced   to 
Idiotism 
Line  654. — Reynolds,  in  time,  may  be  like  Hogarth  now, 

Reynolds,  a  Portrait  Painter  of  great  merit 


"The  Ghost." 

Book  2nd  Line  5 

Pomposo  [insolent  and  loud, 
Vain  idol  of  a  scribbling  crowd, 
D'  Sam:  Johnson. 

The  clock  strikes  Tivelve — M — e  starts — 
Moore. 
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VOLUME  II. 

"  The  Conference." 

Line  42. —  Virtue  and  Teviple  now  are  out  of  place 

Richard  Earl  Temple. 
Line  114. — May  all  distress  find  such  in  time — 

D''  Lloyd  of  Westminster  school. 
Line  260. — See  Whitehead  take  a  place,  Ralph  change — 

Ralph  :  one  of  Popes  Dunces.     He  wrote  Political 
Pamphletts  for  bread. 
Line  272. — Be  horn  a  Whitehead,  and  baptiz'd  a  Paid 

Paul  Whitehead  Sec^  to  the  Lord  Despenser     He 
wrote  Manners  a  Satire  and  other  things. 
Line  294. —  Whom  Shelhurne  fled,  and  Calcraft  hlush'd  to 
own 

Earl  of  Shelbuene  afterwards  Sec^'  of  State.  M"" 
Calcraft,  agent  to  a  hundred  Regiments,  a  Creature 
of  Lord  Holland's 

Li7ie  316. — That  N cannot  find,  nor  make  a  flaw 

Norton  :  Attorney  G-eneral 
Line  353. — Stern  Jeffries  should  he  plac'd  in  Mansfield's 
room. 

Lord  Chief  Justice. 

"  The  Author." 

Line  227. — S ,  v)ho,from  the  moment  of  his  hirth 

Sandwich. 
Line  254. — And  what  makes  Smollet  write,  makes  Johnson 
dumh 

Smollet  wrote  Critical  Reviews.  Histy  of  England. 
Rod.  Ramdom.  P.  Pickle  &c.  He  was  a  Surgeon  and 
Doctor. 

Johnson,  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  he  wrote 
the  great  English  Dicty.  Irene,  a  Tragedy.  London  a 
satire.  The  Rambler,  The  Idler,  weekly  Papers. 
Rasselas.  a  novel,  they  both  had  Pensions  in 
George  3"^^  reign. 
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Line  284. — Murphy,  if  not  rewarded,  u-ill  impeach 

He   complained   publicly   that   he  was  illpaid.   and 

threatened    to    produce   the    -^ — ~ — "     of    such   as  had 
^  letters 

engaged  him  to  write,  in  the  Cause  of  the  Ministry. 

Line  301. —  Wliere  is  Shehheare  ?     0,  let  not — 

Dr.  Shebbeare  a  broken  Chymist.  that  wrote  Lydia 
and  the  Marriage  Act  two  novels  ;  he  was  set  in  the 
Pillory  for  a  libel  on  the  Revolution,  &  Hanover 
Succession  in  the  reign  of  G.  2""^  in  that  of  G.  3'-'^  he 
had  a  Pension  granted  him 

Line  315. — Is  there  not  Guthrie  ?      Who,  Wke  him, 

He  wrote  a  Histy  of  England,  many  Political 
Pamphletts,  during  M'  Grenville's  Ministry  and 
began  an  English  Peerage 

Line  356. — Li  throwing  off  that  goini,  tchich  Francis  wears 
Francis    the    Translator    of    Horace.    Confident    & 
Chaplain  to  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland. 

Line  383. — By  Cleland  tutor' d,  and  with  Blacow  bred 

Cleland  author  of  the  Memoirs  oF  a  Woman  of 
Pleasure.  Blacow,  fellow  of  some  college  at  Oxford, 
he  informed  against  some  young  men  there,  for 
drinking  Treasonable  toasts  (healths)  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  Canonry  of  Windsor. 

Li7ie  396. —  Kidgell  and  I  have  free  and  honest — 

KiDGELL.  a  fashionable  Preacher,  at  the  Court  end 
of  the  Town.  He  bribed  a  Printer  to  betray  to  him  a 
copy  of  the  "  Essay  on  AVoman,"  written  by  Wilkes,  of 
which  he  published  an  account.  Missing  of  that 
Preferment  which  he  expected,  he  took  up  a  quantity  of 
goods  from  his  bookseller,  &  with  the  money  belonging 
to  a  Turnpike  then  in  his  hands,  fled  into  France. 

'^The  Duellist." 

Book   First. 

Line  143. — Still  shall  thy  Ayliff — 

Ayliffe.    steward    to    M""'    Horner,    Mother    to    the 
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Countess  of  Ilchester,  he  was  hanged  for  forgery  at 
the    prosecution    of    Henry    Fox,    afterwards    Lord 
Holland. 
Line  222. — That  8 —  mayn't  endure  his  name 
Sandwich 

Booh  Second. 

Line  223. — "  The  Pratt,  was  offic'd  to  explain  " 

Sir  Charles  Pratt  aftei-wards  created  Lord  Camden. 
L.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
Line  266. — And  a  cast  statesman  held  the  seals, 

Lord    Sandwich.      He    had   been    unemployed   for 
many  years. 
Line  282. — And  on  the  Gospel  stamp)ed  an  L. 
L.  for  Libell. 

Booh  Third. 

Line  75. —  With  many  a  Forbes  and  many  a  Dun 

Forbes,  a  Scotch  officer  in  the  French  Service  he 
challenged  Wilkes  at  Paris.     Don,  a  mad  Scotchman 
who  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  Wilkes  House  in 
George  St. 
Line  100. — A  hitter  lesson,  N — 's  Creed. 

Norton's. 
Line  125. — The  First  {entitled  to  the  place 

Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
Line  140. — For  Patrons  jirst,  then  for  a  Wife 

He  first  made  his  court  to  M""  Pope,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  him  to  M""  Allen  of  Bath,  whose  niece  Mifs 
I'ucker  he  married,  on  Aliens  death  she  succeeded  to 
the  greater  Part  of  his  fortune. 
Line  143. — Made  one  man  equal  to,  or  more, 

W  Pitt. 
Line  147. —  Was  hy  his  sire  a  Parson  made 

A  mistake.     He  was  not  bred  to  the  Church,  but  to 
the  Law. 
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Lme  188. — Blasphemed,  that  Potter  kept  not  pace 

Thomas  Potter,  son  to  the  Archb:  of  Canterbury 
who  liv'd  with  D""  Warburton  and  his  Wife. 
Line  199. — And  make  himself  a  man  of  note 

Divine  Legation. 
Line  205. — And  of  that  influencing  grace 

Essay  on  Grace. 
Line  214. — Comments  on  rhimes,  and  notes  on  plays. 

He  published  notes  on  Shakspeare  and  comments  on 
Pope. 
Line  220. — By  one  plain  simple  Man  of  Law 

M''  Edwards^  author  of  Canonsof  Criticism.  W[arbiir- 
ton]  introduced  him  in  his  notes  on  Pope^s  Dunciad 
Line  265. — To  croivii  all,  in  declining  age. 

It  was  he,  who  at  the  instigation  of  Ld  Sandwich 

complained  in  the  H.  of  Lords  of  Wilkes's  Essay  on 

Woman,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  procured,  before  it 

was  published,  from  one  Curry,  a  journey  Man  Printer. 

Line  271. — And  Pow'r,  all  wild  and  trembling,  stood 

Norton,  the  Attorney  G-eneral. 
Line  348.  — By  birth  a  Lord  ;   0  sacred  word ! 

Earl  of  Sandwich. 
Line  372. — To  be  the  Wharton  of  his  age, 

Duke  of  Wharton. 
Line  471. — M — ,  the  Duellist,  came  forth  : 

Samuel  Martin  Esq'"  he  fought  with,  and  wounded 
Wilkes  in  Hyde  Park. 

"The  Candidate." 

Line  195. —  Whilst,  Hayter  brought  too  quickly  to  his  end 

Doctor  Hayter  Bishop  of  London. 
Line  217. — Sliall  I  prefer  the  grand  retreat  of  Stowe. 

The  Seat  of  Earl  Temple  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Line  219. — To  Wildman's,  cried  Discretion  {who  had  heard 

WiLDMAN  kept  a  Tavern  in  Albermarle  St.  where  the 
Opposition  used  to  meet. 
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Lme  238. — Blasphemy  may  he  Gospel  at  Almach's 

Almack  kept  a  fashionable  Tavern  &  gaining  table 
first  in  Pall-Mali;  then  in  King  St. 
Line  432. — SucJi  IVyndham  icas,  avd  siirh  is — 

Ciiarles  Wyndham,  Earl    of   Egi-emont  &  Secr^  of 
State. 
Line  619. — Bla^h  Smith  of  Trinity  ;  on  Christian — 

Dr.  Smith  master  of  Trin:  Coll:  Cambridge,  he  was 
neither  grave  nor  discreet,  and  as  to  faith  or  mysteries, 
he  never  ti-oubled  himself  with  them 
Line  624. — Gomes  Pandarus,  hut  comes  loithout  his — 

D''  Sumner,  Provost  of  Kings  Coll:  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  Tutor  to  Ld  Sandwich  when  at  Eaton 
School  :  he  was  neither  old  nor  an  hypocrite  but 
mean  and  roguish  without  disguise  :  His  niece  pro- 
fessed herself  a  common  whore  ;  of  coui-se  she  fell  in 
Ld.  Sandwich's  way,  &  was  for  a  time  in  his  keeping, 
but  not  at  all  by  the  Uncle's  procurement. 
Line  6S5.— Comes  Snmpner,  wise  and  chaste 

D'  Sumner,  had  a  wife,  and  a  dozen  children. 
Line  643. — Are  there  not  Proctors,  faithful  to  thy  will 

When   Ld   Sandwich  stood  for  the  High  Steward- 
ship  of    Cambridge ;    the    Proctors   covild   not  agree 
whether,  he  or  the  Earl  of  Hardwick  had  the  majority 
of  voices. 
Line  653. — Sackvilles  alone  anticipate  defeat 

Lord  Greorge  Sackville  who  commanded  the  English 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Minden 
Line    678.  —  And     hrother     Litchfield    Brother     Sandwich 
greet  ! 

Earl  of  Litchfield  Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
Line  689. — Phillips,  the  good  old  Phillips, — 

Sir  John  Philips 
Line  696. — At  M  .  .  .  lies,  hy  backward  Monks — 

Medmenham  in  Berkshire  where  Ld  Despenser  had 
founded  a  drinking  Society,  the  members  of  which 
wore  the  habits  of  a  Convent, 
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Line  701. — Libations  to  the  Goddess  ivithout  eyes 

Paul  Whitehead,  secy  to  Lord  Despenser 
Line  715. — King  shall  arise,  and,  bursting — 

D"^  King  famous  at  Oxford  for  his  Jacobite  speeches 
and  verses  in  Latin. 
Line  717. — Burton  {whilst  awhu-ard  affectation's  hung 

D'  Burton.  Vice  Provost  of  Eton  College 
Line  740. — Of  her  soft  son,  her  gentle  Heberden 

D'  Heberden  was  not  of  Oxford,  but  Cambridge  he 
was  a  Physician  of  Eminence. 
Lioie  162. —The  Scowling  Blachiston  bears  the  train 

Vinerian  Professor  of  Law  at  Oxford. 

"  Independence." 

Line  60. —  Which  with  a  B —  and  F—  should 

Bute,  Fox. 
Line  147 — Such  teas  the  First — the  Second — 

Churchill  himself. 
Line  394. — M  .  .  .   {On  such  occasion  I  am  loth 

Geo:  B.  Doddington,  Lord  Melcombe. 
Line  398. — A  IVilles  shoxdd  always  at  our  elboic — 

Willes,  Bp  of  Bath  &  Wells,  Decypherer  to    the 
King, 
Line  520. — Cotes,  ichom  thou  lovest  too,  shall 

Humphry  Cotes,  a  Wine  Merchant 
Line  572. — And  seems  to  say.  Why  is  not  Granby  here. 

Marquis  of  Granby  voted  with  the  administration 
being  deep  in  debt. 

"  The  Journey." 

Line  82. — For  Billingsgate  quit  Flexney, — 

His  bookseller. 
Line  143. — Let  them  with  Armstrong,  taking  leave  of  Sense. 

D'    Armstrong,  author  of    "Health"    and    "  Aeco- 
nomy  of  Love,"  poems  in  blank  verse. 
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"The  Farewell." 

Line  133. — E'en  from  the  motUh  of  N  .  .  might 

Norton. 
Line  137. —  Where  she  too  often  hangs,  on  M —  tongue 

Mansfield. 

"The  Times." 

Line  148. — And  advertises  for  a  L  .  .  .  , 

Ligonier. 
Line  557. — Old  L  .   .   .  tho'  yet  alive,  is  dead  ; 

Ligonier. 
Line  559. — No  longer  hlest  with  a  Cz  .  .  ,  's  smile 

Czarina. 
Line  560. — T  .  .  .  is  at  P  .  .  .  disgraced, 

Tyrawley.    Petersburgh. 
Line  606. — By  ichich  Lepel,  when  in  her  youthful 

Lady  Hervey. 
Line  609. — And  view  a  new  Lepel  in  Caroline, 

Lady  Caroline  Hervey, 


ORIENTAL     CHARACTERISTICS     IN     THE 
DIVINA    COMMEDIA. 

By  Herbert  Baynes,  F.R.S.L. 

No  student  of  the  Divine  Comedy  can  have 
failed  to  notice  how  profoundly  the  great  poet  of 
the  Middle  Age  was  affected  and  influenced  by  the 
East.  When  he  speaks  of  the  pilgrim's  purification 
in  Lethe  and  Eunoe,  he  at  once  thinks  of  the  Tig-ris 
and  Euphrates,  flowing  from  the  same  source. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Dante  may  have 
heard  or  read  of  the  Babylonian  view  of  the 
Universe. 

According  to  this  conception  the  earth  occupied 
the  centre.  The  northern  half  of  the  earth  was 
viewed  as  the  upper,  the  southern  as  the  under,  the 
former  being  associated  with  light  and  life,  the  latter 
with  darkness  and  death.  The  upper  or  northern 
half  of  the  earth  was  regarded  as  consisting  of  seven 
Tupnkati  or  stages,  ranged  one  above  another  in  the 
form  of  a  staged  pyramid.  The  staged  temple  of 
Nippur  was  a  model  of  the  earth,  which  those  who 
built  it  believed  to  be  shaped  in  the  same  way  and  to 
have  the  form  of  a  mountain  whereof  the  peak 
penetrated  the  clouds. 

Similarly  the  Antarctic  or  under  half  of  the  earth 
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was  supposed  to  consist  of  seven  stages  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  upper  half.  Hence  the  seven 
heavens  and  the  seven  hells.  Above  the  seventh 
heaven  was  another,  the  highest  heaven,  that  of  the 
fixed  stars  ;  called  by  the  Babylonians  the  "  heaven 
of  Ann,"  after  the  name  of  the  oldest  and  highest  of 
their  gods. 

But  whether  the  great  Florentine's  knowledge  of 
Babylonia  were  much  or  little,  certain  it  is  that  he 
knew  a  good  deal  about  Hindustan.     It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  India  is  often  mentioned  in  the  '  Purga- 
torio.'     The  Ganges,  the  Oriental  sapphire,  and  the 
Asvatt^a  or  ficiis  religiosa,  the  Indian  tree  par  excel- 
lence, with  a  thousand  roots  stretching  out  into  the 
Infinite.     Of  this  tree  we  read,  in  the  Parusottama 
Joga  of    the    B'^agavad  Grita,  that  its  roots  are  in 
Heaven  whilst  its  branches  stretch  over  the  earth, 
and    that    whoever    understands   this   parable    and 
recognises  this  tree,  knows  also  the  meaning  of  the 
Vedas.       Its    branches  spread  upwards  and  down- 
Avards,  nourished  by  the  three  qualities  of  Nature  ; 
its  feelers  are  the  objects  of  sense-perception  and  its 
roots  are  held  by  the  deeds  of  mankind.     Here  upon 
earth  its  form  cannot  be  known,  neither  beginning 
nor   end,  nor  indeed  its  essence    and  organization. 
Whosoever  has  been  able,  with  the  sharp  sword  of 
loftiness  of  mind,  to  pierce  this  tree  Avith  its  mighty 
roots,  can  find  that  place  whence  those  who  have 
reached  it  never  return,  viz.  the  original  spring  from 
which  the  stream  of  all  life   flows.     In   the   Kat'6 
panisad  (ii,  6)  it  is  described  as 

"  The  old,  old  tree  that  sees  no  morrow's  dawn  (a-svah- 
st^a),  roots  up,  branches  down.      That  traly  is  pure,   That 
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Brahman,  That  deathless  is  verily  called ;  in  that  all  the 
worlds  are  contained  ;  past  that  goes  nothing  at  all.  This 
verily  is  That." 

Now  if  we  turn  to  Dante's  "  mystic,  unfathomable 
song  "  we  find  two  descriptions  of  the  great  World- 
Tree  which,  I  have  little  doubt,  were  suggested  by 
thoughts  of  the  Asvatf'a.  In  the  18th  Canto  of  the 
*  Paradise'  our  poet,  when  in  the  planet  Mars,  the  fifth 
of  the  heavens,  is  thus  addressed  by  the  soul  of 
Cacciaguida  : 

"  In    questa   quinta  soglia 
Dell'  albero   che   vive  della  cima, 
E  frutta  sempre,  e  mai  non  perde  foglia, 
Spiriti  son  beati,  che  giu,  prima 
Che  venissero  al  Ciel,  fur  di  gran  voce, 
Si  ch'ogni  Musa  ne  sarebbe  opima." 

"  On  this  fifth  lodgment  of  the  Tree,  whose  life 
Is  from  its  top,  whose  fruit  is  ever  fair 
And  leaf  unwithering,  blessed  spirits  abide, 
That  were  below,  ere  they  arrived  in  heaven, 
So  mighty  in  renown,  as  every  muse 
Might  grace  her  triumph  with  them." 

A  former  reference  to  the  Samsara-Vrksa,  the 
Tree  of  Life,  w^e  find  in  the  32nd  Canto  of  the  'Purga- 
torio.'  A  procession  of  heaven's  goodly  regiment 
moves  on,  accompanied  by  Matilda,  Statins  and 
Dante,  until  an  exceedingly  lofty  Tree  is  reached, 
and  beneath  its  fresh  leaf,  seated  on  its  root  is 
found  the  Eternal  Womanly,  Beatrice,  Wisdom 
divine. 

"  Through  the  high  wood,  now  void  (the  more  her  blame. 
Who  by  the  serpent  was  beguiled),  I  passed. 
With  step  in  cadence  to  the  harmony 
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Ansrelic.     OnwHrd  had  we  moved,  as  fai', 

Perchance,  as  arrow  at  three  several  flights 

Full  winged  had  sped,  when  from  her  station  down 

Descended  Beatrice.      With  one  voice 

All  murmured  '  Adam ' ;  circling  next  a  plant 

Despoiled  of  flowers  and  leaf,  on  every  bough. 

Its  tresses,  spreHding  more  as  more  they  rose. 

Were  such,  as  midst  their  forest  wilds,  for  height 

The  Indians  might  have  gazed  at  '  Blessed  thou, 

Gryphon  !  whose  beak  hath  never  plucked  that  tree 

Pleasant  to  taste  :  for  hence  the  appetite 

Was  warped  to  evil.'     Round  the  stately  trunk 

Thus  shouted  forth  the  rest,  to  whom  returned 

The  animal  twice-gendered:  '  Yea  !  fur  so 

The  generation  of  the  just  are  saved.' 

And  turning  to  the  chariot-pole,  to  foot 

He  drew  it  of  the  widowed  branch,  and  bound 

Thei'e,  left  unto  the  stock  whereon  it  grew." 

Now,  we  can  see  at  once  how  different  all  this  is 
to  the  old  Norse  view  of  Yggdrasil,  the  great  World- 
Ash  above  the  well  of  Urd,  shrouded  in  mist,  whence 
comes  the  dew  which  falls  into  the  dales,  wdience 
also  issue  the  three  wise  women  Urd,  Verdandi,  and 
Skuld,  Past,  Present,  Future,  who  determine  the 
life,  and  proclaim  the/(/fe  of  man. 

Again,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  topo- 
graphical question,  especially  as  regards  the 
'  Purgatorio,'  we  shall  find  another  distinctly  Eastern 
characteristic.  "  To  study  and  compare  the  ideal 
regions  where  man  has  placed  the  abodes  of  departed 
souls  is  not  an  unprofitable  task.  .  .  ."  The 
problem  is,  as  the  late  Dr.  Tylor  used  to  say, 
"  ^-iven  the  existence  of  souls  of  the  dead  who  from 
time  to  time  visit   the   living,  where  is  the  home  of 
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these  ghosts  ?  Why  men  in  one  district  should  have 
preferred  the  earth,  in  another  the  under-world,  in 
another  the  sky,  as  the  abode  of  departed  souls,  is 
a  question  often  difficult  to  answer." 

According  to  the  followers  of  Islam,  three  places 
may  be  assigned  for  the  ^j^  i;^*^  gannat  ""adan,  the 
Earthly  Paradise :  the  first,  near  Damascus,  in 
Syria;  the  second,  toward  Obollah,  in  the  Arabian 
Irak  or  Chaldaea ;  and  the  third,  on  a  spot  border- 
ing upon  the  desert  of  Nubendigan,  in  Persia,  called 
8eb  Buvan,  watered  by  the  Nilab ;  whilst  others  fix 
it  at  Samarkand.  The  more  ancient  traditions, 
however,  place  it  in  the  island  of  Serendib  or  Ceylon, 
where,  they  say,  Adam  was  interred.  Hence  the 
name  "Pico  d'Adam,"  given  by  the  Portuguese  to 
the  mountain  on  which  are  said  to  be  found  the 
grotto  and  sepulchre  of  the  Father  of  Mankind. 

A  distinguished  Italian  scholar,  who  was  also  an 
Orientalist,  the  late  Count  di  Gubernatis,  has  pointed 
out  that,  before  Dante,  Christian  art  knew  no 
representation  of  Purgatory  in  the  form  of  a  moun- 
tain terminated  by  the  terrestrial  Paradise.  This 
representation  has,  he  says,  been  possible,  simply 
because  the  Moslems  had  placed  the  earthly  Para- 
dise at  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  the  ancient  Tamraparni.  It  was  in  Ceylon 
that  the  Portuguese  traveller  Barbosa  found  the 
tradition  according  to  which,  in  order  to  rise  to 
Heaven,  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  undertake  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  isle,  but  to  ascend  to 
Adam's  Peak  and  to  traverse  the  Earthly  Paradise, 
by  way  of  expiation,  as  a  ladder  to  Heaven. 

Now,  we   know  that  Dante's   purgatorial   mount 
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ends  in  the  Earthly  Paradise  where  the  poet  purifies 
himself  before  rising  to  Heaven.  Dante  was  doubt- 
less aware  of  what  the  Musuhnans  used  to  say  about 
the  Earthly  Paradise ;  he  knew,  indeed,  all  that  it 
was  believed  possible  to  know  in  the  Middle  Age. 

For  his  journey  across  Hell  Dante  had  set  out 
from  Jerusalem,  considered  as  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and,  since  in  quitting  Hell  and  moving  always 
in  an  opposite  direction,  he  could  not  but  find, 
according  to  the  geographical  notions  of  the  Middle 
Age,  the  earth  of  the  Antipodes,  it  only  remained  to 
him  to  fix  his  mountain  of  expiation,  his  purgatory, 
his  earthly  paradise  on  Tamraparni,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  he  could  not  have  placed  it  else- 
where. But  there  is  another  ground  for  this 
supposition,  namely,  a  certain  famous  Singhalese 
Embassy  sent  to  Rome  by  the  King  of  Cejdon 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and,  after  him,  by  Solinus,  whom  Dante  and  all  the 
scholars  of  that  age  read  much,  and  by  whom  we 
are  informed  that  these  Singhalese  at  Rome  were 
specially  astonished  to  find  that  the  shadow  of  their 
bodies  was  projected  from  a  side  different  to  the  one 
they  had  observed  in  their  island.  Dante,  in  his 
turn,  in  ascending  the  purgatorial  mount  with  Virgil 
is  struck  with  the  same  fact,  is  surprised  to  see  his 
shadow  thrown  in  another  direction  than  in  Italy, 
affording  an  opportunity  to  the  idle  Belacqua,  a  fine 
Florentine  youth,  tired  of  Purgatory,  to  make  fun  of 
the  poet's  ignorance  or  distraction,  since  he  seems  to 
forget  that  he  is  in  the  region  of  the  Antipodes. 

And  the   voyage  of    Ulysses   as  described  by  our 
poet,  which  perhaps  gave  Vasco  de  Gama  the  idea 
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of  going  round  Africa  in  order  to  find  India  in 
sailing  from  four  to  five  months  towards  the  East, 
is  a  further  confirmation.  For  what  is  it,  in 
fact,  that  he  does  ?  Having  passed  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  he  sails  for  five  months  toward  the  East 
and  is  shipwrecked  close  to  the  montagna  hruna,  the 
mountain  which,  on  leaving  the  Cape  and  entering 
the  Indian  Ocean,  looms  large  upon  the  distant 
gaze.  At  the  time  of  the  monsoons  the  navigation 
of  this  sea  is  so  difficult  that  the  early  navigators 
gave  up  the  idea  of  landing  at  Ceylon  during  this 
season,  which  doubtless  gave  colour  to  the  belief 
that  the  island  was  a  desert.  Like  Alexander  of 
the  Iskander  Namah  and  of  a  thousand  other 
Christian  and  Persian  legendary  sources  of  the 
Middle  Age,  Ulysses  probably  went  to  the  East  in 
search  of  the  Isles  of  the  Blest.  He  dies  at  the 
foot  of  the  montagna  hruna,  the  hill  of  expiation  by 
which  one  rises  to  Paradise.  Dante  makes  his  souls 
arrive  at  Purgatory  on  a  little  vessel  conducted  by 
an  angel,  and  an  angel  certainly  recovered  the  soul 
of  Ulysses  shipwrecked  at  the  foot  of  the  montagna 
bruna. 

From  the  accounts  of  some  traveller,  moreover, 
coming  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  Dante  was  able  to 
make  mention  of  the  four  stars  of  the  Polar  con- 
stellation of  the  Southern  Cross,  which  Count  di 
Gubernatis  himself  noticed  for  the  first  time  in  this 
sea. 

But  what  is  even  more  remarkable  is  the  likeli- 
hood that  Dante  has  drawn  many  of  his  representa- 
tions of  Hell,  and  in  particular  that  of  Lucifer  from 
Indian,   especially  Buddhist    sources.     In   the  first 
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place  we  notice  that  there  is  hardly  anything" 
classical  about  the  figure  of  this  Lucifer.  Although 
certain  views  of  the  classical '  Inferno  '  are  preserved, 
our  poet  has  most  often  drawn  from  the  Indian 
imagination  in  order  to  fix  a  large  number  of  pains 
and  penalties.  Readers  of  the  last  book  of  the 
Mali  a  B^'arata  and  those  who  have  seen  the  illus- 
trated Burmese  Buddhist  MS.  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  submitting  to  the  Tenth  Orientalist  Con- 
gress, are  not  likely  to  doubt  that  Dante's  '  Inferno  ' 
and  the  Hindu  Buddhist  Hell  have  the  same 
traditional  basis. 

Indian  imagination  has  given  itself  up  to  a  kind 
of  orgie  and  debauch  in  the  invention  of  the  punish- 
ments attributed  to  the  justice  of  Jama,  the  god  of 
death,  and  the  poet  has  the  more  readily  softened 
these  executions  beyond  the  tomb  as  he  did  not 
invent  them  himself.  Judging  by  the  form  of  the 
characters  used,  this  Palm-Leaf  book  is  probably 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  It  contains  a 
description  of  Buddhist  cosmology  according  to  the 
Northern  Malm  Jdna  school.  We  have  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Kakra  Vdla,  or  Wheel  of  Life,  with  its 
thirty-one  Sattva-lSkas  for  the  six  spokes,  i.e.  the 
dwellings  of  six  classes  of  beings  rising  one  above  the 
other  and  distributed  under  three  systems,  built  up 
in  successive  tiers  below,  upon  and  above  Sunieru, 
the  great  World-Hill  and  centre  of  all. 

Later  Buddhism  arranges  all  possible  places  of 
habitation  for  migrating  beings  under  three  heads, 
and  holds  that  there  are  six  forms  of  existence 
imder  which  everything  which  has  life  must  be 
classed ;  the  first  two  being  good,  the  last  four  bad. 
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The  three  heads  consist  of  (a)  twenty-six  Heavens 
of  beings  subject  to  sensuous  desires  (six  Deva- 
loJca.i) ;  of  those  who  have  acquired  true  forms 
(sixteen  Rilpa-ldhis) ;  and  of  formless  entities 
(four  Anqxi-Jokas)  ;  (|3)  four  Kdma-lokas,  Worlds 
of  Desire;  (7)  Namha,  Hell.  The  six  forms  of 
being  or  spokes  of  the  Buddhist  wheel  are : 

1.    Gods;     2.    Men;     o.   Demons;     -i.  Animals; 

5.  Ghosts  (lately  inhabitants  of  earth) ;  6.  Those 
undergoing  torment  in  the  hells.  Of  the  sixteen 
hells  eight  are  hot  and  eight  cold.  The  Atstdvusna- 
iiaralidh,  or  hot  hells  are:  1.  Sarhgii'ah;  2.  Kdla- 
sidrah;  3.  Samgdto  ;  4.  Bd.uravo;  5.  Mahdrdnravas\ 

6.  Tapanah ;  7.  Pratdpanah ;  and  8.  AviJci.  The 
AstdusitanaraJcdh,  or  cold  hells,  are:  1.  Arhnda ; 
2.  Nirarhiida  ;  3.  Atata ;  4.  Apapa  ;  5.  Hdhdddra; 
6.   Utpala;   7.  Padma ;  8.   Mahdpadma. 

One  side  of  the  MS.  consists  of  a  narrative  of  the 
successive  tiers  of  heavens  which  lie  above  the 
world  and  the  dwellers  therein,  together  with  most 
of  the  Kdma-loJcas.  On  the  reverse  is  an  account  of 
the  centre  of  the  Universe  with  the  places  of  punish- 
ment below  :  above  we  have  a  representation  of 
Gautama,  the  Bndd'a,  on  the  Bod't-manda,  under  the 
sacred  tree  by  which  he  attained  Mrvanam,  a  record 
of  his  temptation  and  a  plan  of  the  seas  which  bound 
the  world. 

By  the  practice  of  Samad'^i  the  six  AbHyMs  or 
transcendent  faculties  w^ere  supposed  to  be  w^on,  and 
there  ultimately  arose,  in  Xepal  and  Tibet,  the 
mystical  doctrine  of  the  Vjard-Budd'as,  those 
abstract  essences,  the  ethereal  and  eternal  types  of 
the   fleeting    earthly    Budd'^as,    who    were    held    to 
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exist  in   the  four  Arujxi-Iokas  or  formless  worlds  of 
thought. 

In  the  next  seven  heavens,  constituting  the  group 
of  worlds  of  true  form,  dwell  the  emancipated 
Arhats,  who  have  freed  themselves  from  Saihsara 
by  rising  to  the  fourth  or  highest  grade  of  Ifjdna. 
This  stage  implies  freedom  from  Nisklesa,  from 
Upadana,  and  from  Karma.  The  Arliat  is,  in  fact, 
the  Grivan-mukta,  the  soul  that  lives  in  liberty,  that 
has  entered  Nirvanam  and  obtained  the  Ab''ignas, 
namely,  the  inner  eye,  the  inner  ear,  knowledge  of 
all  thoughts,  recollection  of  former  existences  and 
power  over  matter.  The  third  B^jdua  means 
freedom  from  the  first  five  fetters  and  re-birth  in  a 
Brahma  heaven.  Here  we  find  those  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  purity,  the  three  tiers  representing 
three  grades  of  this  virtue.  The  man  Avho  has  risen 
to  the  second  D'jdna  is  one  who  has  nearly  become 
free  from  the  first  five  fetters,  but  is  still  liable  to 
one  more  birth  on  the  earth.  He  is  the  SaJcrd- 
Agdnii,  whilst  the  man  who  has  reached  the  third 
stage  of  meditation  has  become  An-d(fdmi.  Of 
these  tliree  heavens  the  great  characteristic  is  Light, 
not  so  much  of  the  sun,  but  rather  of  the  mind,  so 
that  we  have  different  heights  of  intelligence.  The 
next  three  constitute  the  lowest  of  the  four  groups 
of  worlds  of  Real  Form,  in  which  all  sexual  distinc- 
tions are  obliterated.  This  group  is  the  home  of 
the  Brahmas  :  to  one  of  these  heavens,  according  to 
the  extent  of  his  practice,  the  Buddhist  of  the  first 
D'^jana  ascends.  Any  man  who  has  "  entered  the 
stream  "  (Srota-apanna)  by  freeing  himself  from  the 
delusion  of  self,  from  doubts  about   the  Buddha's 
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teaching  and  from  dependence  on  external  rites 
cannot  be  born  again  in  any  region  lower  than  these 
Brahmn  worlds. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Dena-lokas,  the  abode  of 
beings  subject  to  sensuous  desires.  These  heavens 
rise  in  the  sky  above  Mount  Meru ;  the  gods  here 
dwelling  being  a  light  unto  themselves  have  need 
neither  of  the  sun  nor  of  the  moon.  But  these 
SDlieres  are  all  worlds  of  sense,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  both  sexes  lead  active  lives.  Those  in  the  tw^enty- 
first  Deva-loha  are  sometimes  called  Maras ;  they 
are  ruled  by  Mahamara,  the  lord  of  desire,  who  is 
chief  in  the  spheres  of  sense,  above  even  Indra 
himself.  The  region  of  the  Tn^sitas,  or  perfectly 
happy  beings,  is  held  to  be  specially  sacred,  as  it  is 
the  home  of  the  BudH-sattuas,  who  will  in  due  course 
become  Biidd'as.  It  was  there  that  Gautama  him- 
self once  dwelt,  and  is  the  loka  of  which  Maitreja  is 
now  president.  The  next  leaf  contains  representa- 
tions of  the  Padesa  tree,  which  seems  to  correspond 
to  our  Christmas  tree,  the  golden  gate  and  the 
wonderful  variegated  gate. 

Then  we  come  to  the  abode  of  the  eleven  Rudras, 
eight  Vasus,  twelve  Aditjas,  Djaus,  and  Prt°ivi. 
This  heaven  is  on  Mount  Meru,  the  summit  of  the 
world's  axis.  Here  we  see  Sakra,  the  Vedic  Indra 
enthroned,  surrounded  by  his  wives.  It  is  the 
paradise  specially  reserved  for  Indra,  and  often 
referred  to  in  Buddhist  legend.  Indeed,  it  is  even 
asserted  that  Gautama  himself  was  Indra  in  some 
of  his  births.  To  this  heaven  Arguna  and  the 
Buddha  ascended,  and  in  this  manuscript  we  have  a 
picture    of   the    latter    preaching   the    Law  to    his 
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mother  after  she  had  risen  to  this  Deva-ldha.  The 
lowest  Deva-loka  is  that  of  the  four  World-Heroes 
who,  at  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  guard  the 
heavens  from  the  Pretas,  Asuras,  and  other  dwellers 
in  the  nether  spheres.  On  the  right  is  a  hare, 
symbolic  of  the  moon ;  on  the  left  a  peacock, 
representing  the  sun. 

The  next  few  leaves  are  taken  up  with  a  descrip- 
tion and  representation  of  the  worlds  of  animals, 
ghosts,  demons,  and  men.  Here  we  find  pictures 
of  the  Rclk'sasas,  Nagas,  Naga-kanjas,  Mahoragas, 
Kumb'^andas,  Garuclas,  Apsarasas,  and  Kinnaras. 
The  Kinnaras  and  Kinnaris,  which  are  represented 
as  having  human  bodies  and  equine  heads,  are  like 
the  Gand'^arvas  and  discourse  sweet  music  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  celestial  regions.  Then  we  have 
a  description  of  the  sacred  fishes  presided  over  by 
Maha  Timi,  and  the  four  bottom  leaves  describe 
four  intermediary  hells. 

Turnino-  over  the  book  we  find  the  first  few  leaves 
devoted  to  an  illustrated  account  of  Gautama's 
temptation  by  Mar ci ;  after  which  comes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Navadat  pool,  whereof  a  picture  is  given 
a  few  leaves  down.  This  pool  has  four  mouths, 
represented  in  the  picture  and  guarded  respectively 
by  the  horse,  the  dragon,  the  bull,  and  the  elephant. 
On  the  right  we  see  running  from  these  a  stream 
which  is  forced  up  a  rocky  precipice  to  the  liima- 
vaiHa  forest,  whence  it  rushes  and  is  divided  into 
the  five  great  rivers  of  the  world,  namely,  Gaiiiga, 
Jamuna,  Sarasvati,  Main,  and  Sarab'^u.  Then  come 
pictures  of  the  heavenly  nymphs,  Apsarasas,  with 
all  their  graces,  charms,  and  fascinations. 
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The  four  leaves  below  Himavat  show  Gautama 
sitting  under  the  sacred  BofH  tree,  under  which  he 
became  Sambnrld'a  and  attained  Nirvdnam  ;  while 
around,  at  the  different  points  of  the  compass,  are 
the  sixteen  places  to  which  he  went  and  preached: 
Kapilavastu  to  the  West,  Miktila  to  the  East, 
Ragagi'ha  on  the  North,  Vesali  on  the  South,  and 
twelve  others,  including  Kausambi,  Varanasi,  and 
Pataliputra. 

Below  this  come  the  eight  Mountains  (Astamga- 
parvatah)  and  the  seven  Seas  (Saptasagarah)  with 
Maha  Meru  towering  above  all ! 

Here,  then,  we  find  many  points  of  similarity 
between  the  Buddhist  Kakra  Vala  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  and  the  '  Inferno,'  '  Purgatorio,'  and 
'  Paradiso '  of  the  Christian  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century  a.d. 

The  poet's  way  of  working  was  never  to  indulge 
his  imagination  in  inventing  any  fact.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  his  time  he  took  the  facts  as 
they  were  furnished  by  science  and  history,  putting 
his  great  soul  into  mediaeval  astrology,  anatomy, 
and  physics,  which  seemed  to  him  exact  sciences. 
The  veritable  vision  really  begins  for  him  with  the 
'  Paradiso,'  where  human  science  no  longer  avails, 
and  where  he  can  give  himself  the  ineffable  freedom 
of  a  bath  of  Light  in  the  very  face  of  Grod. 

Of  the  two  great  Christian  poets,  standing  at  the 
brink  of  historical  epochs,  who  have  largely  adopted 
classical  conceptions,  namely,  Dante  and  Shakspere, 
the  literary  position  of  the  former  is  clearer  than 
that  of  the  latter.  Dante's  intense  admiration  of 
Virgil,  his  innate  hero-worship,  could  not  but  lead 
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to  classical  reminiscences.  Indeed,  we  may  distin- 
guish two  classes.  Firstly,  direct  loans  from  the 
linguistic  treasury  of  antiquity,  and  secondly,  the 
application  of  antique  names  to  things  Christian. 
For  instance,  we  find  the  usual  appeal  to  the  Muses  : 

"  0  Muse,  0  alto  iagegno  or  m'aiutate  ! " 

— '  Inf.'  ii,  7. 

and 

"  Ma  quelle  Donue  aiutin  il  mio  verso  !  " 

— xxxii,  10. 

In  the  '  Inferno  '  we  also  meet  with  Minos  (v,  4 ; 
xiii,  96),  Cerberus  (vi,  13,)  Styx  (vii,  106),  Furies 
(ix,  38,  45),  Dis  (xi,  65;  xii,  38),  Pasiphae  (xii,  13), 
Centaurs  (xii,  55),  Chiron  (xii,  64),  Nessus  (xii,  67), 
the  Harpies  (xiii,  10),  Charon  (iii,  84),  Acheron 
(iii,  78),  and  the  Cyclops  (xiv,  56). 

As  a  poetic  presentation  of  the  whole  world,  the 
Divina  Commedia  takes  count  of  this  noteworthy 
part  of  tradition  in  aesthetic  revival.  And  we  come 
to  the  second  class  when  we  find  our  poet  address- 
ing the  Divine  Light  as  Helios  ('  Par.'  xiv,  96),  and 
when  the  Savior  ('  Purg.'  vi,  118)  is  called  sommo 
Glove  : 

"  Che  fosti  in  terra  per  noi  crucifisso  !  " 

Again,  as  de  Grubernatis  has  pointed  out,  there  is 
one  figure  in  this  great  poem  of  which  we  can  find 
no  trace  in  classical  tradition.  I  allude  to  Lucifer. 
Minos  is  quite  different.  And  the  l^iblical  Lucifer 
is  a  magnificent  fallen  angel,  but  in  no  sense  the 
gigantic  monster  which  we  find  in  the  poem  of 
Dante.  So  we  must  fain  have  recourse  to  India's 
great  epics,   the    Ramajana    and  Maha  B'^arata,  in 
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whicli  we  see  Ravana  and  his  brother  Kumb^akarna 
taking  up  several  joganas  in  order  to  get  a  correct 
idea  of  Dante's  Lucifer,  on  whose  back  now  flounder 
and  then  slide  for  three  hours  our  poet  and  his 
guide.  And  Lucifer  is  not  only  a  giant ;  he  is  a 
monster  !  He  has  three  heads,  of  different  colours, 
und  holds  in  his  hands,  to  crush  them,  the  bodies  of 
the  damned,  and  from  the  mouth  of  this  anthropo- 
phagus  issues  blood.  It  is  thus  that  in  popular 
Indian  imagery  the  god  Jama,  with  bloody  mouth, 
crunches  the  dead ;  an  infernal  form  of  the  god  Siva 
in  his  character  of  the  first  defunct  and  of  king  or 
god  of  death  and  justice  and  of  god  the  destroyer. 
Our  poet  had  probably  seen  some  of  those  grotesque 
Indian  pictures  which  are  still  found  in  Egypt  and 
which  some  Florentine  monk  or  merchant  was  able 
to  bring  to  Tuscany,  some  representation  of 
the  Indian  Trmurti  and  of  the  god  Jama.  In 
the  trmurti  we  know  that  Brahma  represents  the 
Creator,  Visnu,  the  guardian,  Siva  or  Jama,  the 
destroyer  of  the  world.  Brahma  has  a  yellowish- 
white,  Visnu  as  Krsna  a  black  or  azure  colour, 
and  Siva  or  Jama  a  red  colour. 

And  here  let  us  remember  that  Dante  presents 
his  Lucifer  to  us  as  a  three-headed  monster  in  red, 
yellow,  and  black. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  two  frescoes  of  the  Inferno 
in  the  Camposanto  at  Pisa  and  in  the  cloisters  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence  the  brothers 
Orcagna  have  faithfully  followed  the  indications  of 
the  Divina  Commedia.  As  regards  the  Florence 
fresco  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt,  though 
•one  would  hesitate  to  affirm  it  absolutely.    Nor  does 
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this  prove  that  Dante,  in  his  turn,  had  not  been 
faithful  to  an  ancient  Indian  representation  of  Hell 
which  both  before  and  after  him  Italian  painters  of 
the  Middle  Age  and  of  the  first  renascence  knew 
and  reproduced.  What  astonishes  us  most  about 
the  fresco  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  is  the  truly 
extraordinary  type  of  the  two  bearded  guardians  of 
the  icy  well  into  which  Lucifer  has  been  plunged. 
These  figures,  having  a  rosary  round  the  neck,  are, 
unless  one  is  much  mistaken,  just  those  of  the 
Indian  penitents,  and,  indeed,  those  which  in  certain 
Indian  pictures  are  generally  attributed  to  Ravana, 
disguised  as  a  penitent,  when  he  is  about  to  seduce 
Sita.  But,  in  the  Florentine  fresco,  besides  the 
serpents  torturing  the  body  of  Lucifer,  we  are 
astonished  at  the  special  form  of  the  clnh  which  the 
Indian  gods  and  monsters  use  in  their  combat,  and 
which  is  not  the  classical  club  attributed  to  Hercules. 
Is  it  by  mere  chance  that  the  brothers  Orcagna 
have  added  such  Indian  details  to  Dante's  repre- 
sentations ?  But,  if  we  look  at  it  more  closely, 
whilst  our  poet,  as  a  justifier  of  history,  in  order  to 
inflict  a  severe  penalty  on  three  arch  traitors, 
Judas,  Brutus,  and  Cassius,  wished  to  bring  the 
personal  element  into  his  poem,  this  historical  and 
entirely  individual  determination  was  not  accepted 
by  the  painters.  In  the  fresco  of  Florence  the 
bodies  crushed  by  the  infernal  monster  are  un- 
doubtedly human  bodies,  but  one  would  have 
difl&culty  in  recognising  them  as  historical  figures. 
One  may,  in  fact,  add  that  the  bearded  monster  of 
the  Camposanto  of  Pisa  is  crushing  the  bodies  of 
two  children,  as  Jama,  the  Indian  god  of  death,  so 
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often  does.  The  Orcagna  doubtless  knew  Dante's 
poem,  and  were  able  to  adopt  in  their  representa- 
tion of  the  different  infernal  regions  the  names  used 
and  familiarised  by  the  Florentine  poet,  especially 
in  the  fresco  of  Florence,  but  as  regards  the  material 
figuration  of  the  personages  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  they  were  in  great  part  directly  inspired  by  the 
popular  imagery  of  Hell  transmitted  by  India  or  its 
intermediaries  to  the  West. 

In  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Angelo  at  Arezzo 
one  may  see  by  the  fresco  of  the  painter  Spinelli 
how  the  Italian  artist,  nourished  by  classical  and 
biblical  allusions  and  suggestions  and  abandoned  to 
his  own  phantasy,  has  conceived  this  Lucifer,  The 
artist  of  Arezzo  presents  him  to  us  in  his  fall  of  the 
angels  as  a  winged  and  almost  elegant  monster  with 
bats'  wings,  a  lion's  head,  paws,  and  fangs,  and  six 
crowned  wolves'  heads,  the  tail  half  serpent,  half 
crocodile.  Obviously  it  is  a  question  of  something 
fantastic.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Lucifer  of 
Dante  and  of  the  Orcagna  we  have  a  traditional 
representation,  and  this  tradition  not  being  found  in 
the  classical  world  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  East, 
more  particularly  in  that  rich  cycle  of  legends  con- 
nected with  Ravana  and  Ceylon.  These  were  the 
legends  which  the  Arabs,  bringing  from  Ceylon  the 
popular  Buddhist  stories  of  King  Sielendiva  or 
Serendippa,  doubtless  knew  best.  The  number  of 
traditions  of  all  kinds  which  we  find  grouped  round 
this  Lion-Land,  round  Lanka  of  the  Copper-Leaf,  is 
truly  marvellous.  Before  Arabs  and  Christians 
placed  the  Earthly  Paradise  on  Adam's  Peak  there 
existed  in  Ceylon  a  special  cult  of  Nagas  or  serpents, 
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a  cult  of  underground  spirits  wlio  have  jjeconie 
monsters,  and  which  indeed  still  exists  amongst  a 
section  of  Singhalese.  In  a  temple  near  Colombo 
Count  di  Gubernatis  found  relics  of  the  worship  of 
Kumb^akarna,  the  monster  giant,  brother  of  Ravana, 
King  of  Laiika. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  Ravana 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  curious  series  of 
legends  of  the  Uttaral'<rn(Jn. 

Of  his  Lucifer  Dante  tells  us  that  at  first  he  was 
beautiful,  but  afterwards  became  ugly.  The  same 
thing  seems  to  have  happened  to  Ravana,  the  ten- 
headed  monster  of  the  Ramajana.  According  to 
the  legend,  his  father  was  the  great  penitent 
Visravas,  son  of  Brahma  Pragapati ;  his  mother  was 
the  beautiful  penitent  Naikasi,  the  graceful.  From 
such  a  marriage  how  could  we  expect  two  such  violent 
sons  as  Ravana  and  Kumb'^akarna  ?  The  Uttara- 
kanda  gives  us  the  reason.  Naikasi  came  to  seduce 
the  penitent  in  the  midst  of  his  grand  meditations. 

And  Ravana  is  not  always  represented  with  ten 
heads.  He  is  sometimes  seen  with  one  head  only, 
resembling  Siva.  At  first,  far  from  being  the  great 
Troubler  of  the  world,  Ravana  was  a  very  great 
penitent,  wholly  given  up  to  asceticism  for  nine 
thousand  years.  This  long  penitence  merited  a 
great  reward,  and  Ravana  obtained  the  double 
privilege  of  being  able  to  become  visvarupa,  that  is 
to  say,  of  changing  form  at  pleasure  and  of  never 
dying  at  the  hand  of  any  god. 

Here  we  see  at  once  Ravana's  resemblance  to  the 
biblical  Lucifer,  who  could  not  brook  the  superiority 
of  God,  of  whom  he  considered  himself  the  equal. 
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The  haughtiness  of  Ravana  and  of  his  court  com- 
posed of  future  monsters  is  excessive  ;  the  arrogance 
is  extreme.  Even  before  the  l)irtli  of  Ravana  tliese 
demons  occupied  in  the  city  of  Lanka  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  known  as  Trkiltn,  and  thence,  like  the 
Titans  of  ckissic  mytliology,  tormented  men  and 
threatened  Heaven.  In  the  Uttarakanda  these 
beings  are  descriljed  as  having  a  tortoise-shell 
cuirass,  just  as  the  brothers  Orcagna  have  repre- 
sented their  Lucifer  at  Pisa.  The  gods  implore 
Vis'^nu  to  rid  them  of  these  unpleasant  neighbours. 
He  intervenes,  crushes  them,  and  forces  them  head- 
long down  to  the  infernal  regions.  Dante  represents 
the  formation  of  the  isle  of  Purgatory  hy  the  fall  of 
Lucifer,  and  in  order  to  force  a  passage  to  the  sub- 
terranean regions,  this  giant  had  to  pierce  the  earth 
and  to  raise  it  from  the  soil  of  Hell,  thereby  push- 
ing up  a  mountain  which  the  sea  at  once  enveloped 
to  prevent  Lucifer's  regaining  the  summit.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Moslem  legend  of  Ceylon,  the  ancient 
Earthly  Paradise  could  not  but  become  an  island 
wdien  once,  by  sin,  Adam  was  driven  from  it,  for  an 
Angel,  with  his  foot,  pushed  the  earth  toward  the 
sea  to  render  return  impossible.  By  this  subterranean 
passage  formed  by  liucifer's  fall  Dante  arrives  at 
the  purgatorial  mount.  The  coincidences  with  the 
Lidian  tradition  are  striking. 

According  to  the  Uttarakanda,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Raksas,  the  demons,  Ravana's  brother  Kuvera 
Vaisravana,  the  Indian  Ploutos,  installed  himself 
on  Ti'kuta.  But  Ravana  succeeded  in  dethronins" 
him,  so  he  had  to  find  another  Paradise  in  the 
north,   on  Mount  Kailasa,  frequented   by  the  gods. 
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whilst  the  serpents,  monsters,  demons,  became  on 
TrkCita  the  cortege  of  E-avana.  This,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  Ravana,  who  wanted  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  world.  Seizing  the  flying 
chariot  of  his  brother,  he  rushed  along  the  sky 
defying  the  Universe,  until  at  length  he  vanquished 
both  Jama  and  Varuna.  Then,  indeed,  all  things 
seemed  given  over  to  the  Evil  One.  Yet,  at  last, 
came  the  pure  thought  of  redemption.  Vi'snu, 
incarnate  in  Rama,  destroys  the  power  of  evil. 
Ravana  is  slain. 

Dante,  too,  in  presenting  Purgatory  in  topo- 
graphical and  ethical  opposition  to  Hell,  has  taken 
up  the  ancient  motive  of  the  struggle  between  Good 
and  Evil,  Right  and  Wrong,  Darkness  and  Light ! 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  allusion 
to  the  Orient  is  found  in  the  eleventh  Canto  of  the 
'  Paradiso,'  where  the  poet  j^uts  into  the  mouth  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  an  exquisitely  touching  descrip- 
tion of  the  life  of  St.  Francis  and  the  work  of  St. 
Dominic.  So  far-reaching  and  surpassing  were  the 
sweetness  and  light  of  the  good  mystic  and  ascetic 
of  Assisi,  that,  according  to  Dante,  his  birthplace 
should  rightly  be  styled,  not  Ascesi,  "  I  mounted," 
but  Oriente,  the  East ! 

"  Seraph-like,  with  glowing  love,  the  one 
In  wisdom  seemed,  the  other  upon  earth 
A  mirror  of  the  light  of  cherubim. 
Of  one  I  speak  ;  but  praise  belongs 
To  both,  for,  to  both  the  end  was  one. 
From  the  high  mountain  down,  a  fruitful  slope 
Descends  between  Ubaldo's  chosen  hill 
And  Tupino,  whereby  Perugia 
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At  the  glad  sun's  gate  is  feeling  lieat  and  cold, 
Beyond,  the  sterile  mount  Gualdo  deplores.. 
Nocora  too.     O'er  this  declivity, 
Where  the  crags  weaken,  rose  a  Sun 
As  the  sun  rises  o'er  the  Ganges'  flood. 
Whoso  would  speak  of  this  so  pleasant  place 
Should  never  say  :   '  Ascesi,  that  were  far  too  small ; 
The  vei'v  East  itself  can  only  here  suffice  ! ' " 

The  great  poet  of  the  Middle  Age  saw  the  Star 
in  the  East  and  followed  it.  He  had  indeed  an 
exquisite  feeling  for  the  stars,  the  type  and  trope  of 
infinity.  Each  cantica  ends  with  the  word  stelle. 
He  issues  forth  from  the  Inferno  a  riveder  le  stelle, 
"to  see  again  the  stars."  At  the  summit  of  the 
Purgatorio  he  feels  yuvo  e  disposto  a  salire  alle  stelle, 
"  pure  and  ready  to  mount  unto  the  stars."  Having 
reached  the  Paradiso,  his  will  becomes  one  with  the 
Divine  Will,  with  L'Amor  che  muove  il  sole  p  Valtre 
stelle,  "  Love  that  moveth  Sun  and  Stars  !  "  And 
what  his  old  master  Brunetto  Latini  said  to  him  in 
the  gloomy  circle  of  Hell,  the  poet  says  to  us  to-day 
from  Paradise  : 

"  Se  tu  segui  tua  stella,  non  puoi  fallire  a  glorioso  porto  !  " 
"  Follow  thou  thy  Star,  thou  shalt  not  fail  of  a  glorious 
haven  !  " 
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ANNIVEliSAliY    MEETING. 

May  22nd,   1018. 
REPORT   OF   THK    COUNCIL. 

The  Council  liavo  the  lionour  U)  report  that 
since  the  laHt  AnniverHary  Meeting,  held  on 
May  23rd,  1017,  there  have  been  the  following 
changes  in  the  niirnh(;r  r^f  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

They  regret  to  have  to  annonnce  the  loss  by 
death  of — 

CHAIiI.EH       FfiKOKRrOK        FORSHAW,         ESQ.,       IjL.IJ., 

fJ.C.L.     (Elected  1900.) 

IIlH    fxRACK   THE    DuKK   OK    NORTHUMFJERLAND,    K.G. 

(Klectofl  1899.) 
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The  Yen.  William  Macdonald  Sinclaie,  D.D., 
formerly  Archdeacon  of  London.  (Elected 
1910.) 

And  by  resignation  of — 

DoDGLAS  AiNSLiE,  EsQ.     (Elected  1917.) 

Harold   Cox,   Esq.      (Elected  1915  j  Member  of 

Council  1916-18.) 
William  G.  Hole,  Esq.     (Elected  1916.) 
Thk  Hon.  and  Rev.   Edward    Lyttelton,  D.D., 

formerly  Headmaster  of  Eton  College.   (Elected 

1907.) 
George  E.  Skerry,  Esq.     (Elected  1886.) 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  to    announce 
the  election  of  the  following : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charnwood,  M.A. 

Stanley  Leathes,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Sir   John   David  McClure,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Mus. 

Doc. 
Herbert  Trench,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Edmund  G.  Gardner,  Esq.,  D.Litt. 
Sir  Thomas  Henry  Elliott,  K.C.B. 
Professor  Robert  S.  Rait,  M.A. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  op  Lytton. 

And  as  Foreign  Honorary  Fellows — 
W.    Buckler,     Esq.,     M.A.,    Secretary    of    the 

American  Embassy. 
Professor  Kiyorhi  Sato. 


Mr.  P.  W.  Ames  resigned  his  Secretaryship 
to  the  Society  at  the  close  of  1917,  and  was 
awarded  a  pension  by  special  resolution  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leathes  was  elected  to  the 
Council  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Harold  Cox. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  the 
following  '  Transactions  '  have  been  issued  to 
the  Fellows  :  Vol.  xxxv. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  before 
the  Society  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  : 

I.  October  24th,  1917.  Professor  W.  L. 
Courtney,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
A  Paper  was  read  on  Jane  Austen :  An  Apprecia- 
tion (Centenary  Lecture),  by  the  Rev.  Montague 
Summers,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

II.  November  21st,  1917.  The  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
A  Paper  was  read  on  Tlie  Graal  Legend :  Some 
Interpretations  and  a,  Suggestion,  by  D.  F.  de 
I'Hoste  Ranking,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L. 

III.  January  23rd,  1918.  The  Right  Rev. 
Bishop      Boyd-Carpenter,      K.C.V.O.,      D.D., 


8. 

D.C.L.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
was  read  on  The  Novels  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
by  Edmund  Gosse,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

IV.  February  20th,  1918.  Sir  Henry  Newbolt, 
D.Litt.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
was  read  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charnwood, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  on  Walt  Whitman  and  America. 

V.  March  27th,  1918.  Edmund  Gosse,  Esq., 
C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
was  read  by  John  Drinkwater,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L., 
on  The  Poet  and  Tradition. 

VI.  April  24th,  1918.  Professor  W.  L. 
Courtney,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
A  Paper  was  read  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
on  Young  s  "  Night  Thoughts'' 

VII.  May  22nd,  1918.  Professor  M.  A. 
Gerothwohl,  Litt.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.  A  Paper  was  read  by  Professor  Caroline 
F.  E.  Spurgeon,  F.R.S.L.,  on  The  Charm  of 
Waljpole's  Letters. 

Lectures. 
The  following  lectures  have  been  given — 
October  17th,  1917.     Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's 


"  The  Song  of  the  Plow''  by  Professor  Sir  Henry 
Newbolt,  Litt.D. 

November  14th,  1917.  The  Poetry  of  Thomas 
HarcJy,  by  Professor  Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

January  16th,  1918.  Emily  Bronte,  by  Pro- 
fessor Walter  de  la  Mare. 

February  27th,  1918.  A  Great  Simnish 
Humanist,  Armando  Palacio  Valdes,  by  Pro- 
fessor Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl,  Litt.D. 

March  20th,  1918.  Some  Plays  of  Brieux,  by 
Professor  W.  L.  Courtney,  LL.D. 


It  having  been  decided  by  the  meeting  to 
waive  the  rule  requiring  notice  of  election,  the 
following  were  balloted  for  and  declared  duly 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : 

Sir  Thomas  Henry  Elliott,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

Professor  Robert  Sangster  Rait. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lytton. 

It  was  moved  by  Sir  H.  Newbolt,  seconded 
by  Sir  H.  Imbert-Terry,  and,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, carried  unanimously  : 


10        , 

(!)  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  Society  and  extend  its  sphere  of  influence  by 
widening  its  connection  with  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  genuinely  interested  in  English 
literature." 

(2)  "  That  for  this  purpose  the  Council  be  requested 
and  empowei-ed  to  provide  for  the  election,  in  addition 
to  the  Fellows  and  Correspondents  of  the  Society,  of 
a  limited  number  of  Associates,  upon  such  terms  as 
they  may  decide/' 

It  was  moved  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Courtney, 
seconded  by  Sir  H.  Newbolt,  and  carried  : 

"That  this  meeting  approves  and  ratifies  the  action 
of  the  President  and  Council  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Clerk  to  the  Council,  and  authorises 
the  continuance  of  the  present  arrangement  at  their 
discretion." 

The  Balance-sheet  for  1917,  showing  the 
financial  state  of  the  Society,  having  been  laid 
on  the  table  for  the  information  of  the  Fellows, 
is  printed  with  this  Report  as  follows  : 
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HON.  LIBRARIAN'S    REPORT. 

The  Hon.  Librarian  begs  to  report  that  he 
has,  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting, 
received  and  acknowledged  with  the  thanks  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  the  annual 
presentation  of  Books  and  Papers,  etc.,  cour- 
teously contributed  to  the  Library  by  Societies 
and  Institutions  in  Great  Britain,  His  Majesty's 
Colonies,  and  Foreign  Academies. 

Copies  of  works  from  Authors,  Fellows  of 
this  Society,  besides  those  of  other  individual 
donors,  also  have  been  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Societies  and  Public  Institutions. 
Home. 

Royal    Antheopological    Institute.  —  Journal,    Vol. 
XL  VII. 

East  India  Association. — Journal  to  date. 

Manchester  Geographical  Society. — Journal  to  date. 

Royal    Colonial     Institute.  —  'Journal    of    United 
Empire.^ 

Royal  Irish  Academy. — Proceedings. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. — Proceedings. 

Royal  Geographical  Society. — Journal  to  date. 

Royal  Society  op  Edinburgh. — Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings, Vol.  LI,  Parts  28,  34. 
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College  of  Preceptors. — Calendar. 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. — Proceedings, 
Yol.  XXI,  Part  33. 

Society  op  Antiquaries  of  London. — Proceedings  to 
date. 

GOVEKNMENTS. 

Colonial. 

Canada. — Department  of  Mines.  Memoirs  and 
Reports,  87,  88,  93,  94,  97.  Museum  Bulletin, 
Nos.  25,  26,  Summary  Reports. 

New  Zealand. — Statistics  of  Dominion  for  the  Year 
1915,  Vols.  Ill,  IV.     Official  Year  Book,  1916. 

Societies  and  Public  Institutions. 
Colo)\ial. 

Canada,  Dominion  of, — Royal  Society  op  Canada. — 
Transactions,  Ser.  iii.  Vol.  X. 

Australia. — Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. — 
Journal  and  Proceedings. 

New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  Institute. — Transac- 
tions and  Proceedings. 

Foreign. 

Italy. — Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Turin. — AtM. 
Italy. — Royal    Lombard    Institute,    Milan. — Rendi- 
conti.     Ser.  ii,  Vol.  L,  Ser.  ii.  Vol.  LI. 

'Korean  Magazine'  to  date. 

'  Southern  Star  Bulletin  '  to  date. 
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Individual  Donors. 
"  Blessed  are  the  Dead  "  and  "  Lord  God  of  Battles/*' 

from  the  compiler,  A.  E.  Manning  Foster. 
"  Shakespeare's  Family,"  from  the  author,  Mrs.  C.  C. 

Stopes.     London,  190L 
"  The   True    Story  of  the   Stratford  Bust,"  from  tho 

author,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes.     London,  1904. 
''  Burbage  and  Shakespeare's  Stage,"  from  the  author, 

Mrs.  0.  C.  Stopes.     London,  1913. 
"  Great  Rumania  :  A  Study  in  National  Ideals,"  from 

the  author,  D.  Mitrany. 
"'Twixt   Dusk  and   Dawn,"  from  the    author,  LuciE 

Henley-White. 
'^  Poems    of    Gun    and    Rod,"    illustrated    by    H.    E. 

Butler,  New  York,  1872,  from  the  author,  Ernest 

McGaffey. 
"  The  Germans,  as  others  See  Them  :  an  open  letter 

to  Herr  Maximilian  Harden,"  from  the  author. 

Sir  Isidore  Spielmann,  C.M.G.,  F.S.A. 
"In  Darkest  Europe.     Austria's  effort  to  exterminate 

her  Jugoslav  subjects— Speeclies   and   questions 

in  the  Parliaments  of  Vienna  and  Budapest  and 

in  the  Croatian  Sabor  (Diet)  in  Zagreb,"  from  the 

Near  East  (Limited),  Devonshire  Square,  E.G. 
"  Evolution  or  Revolution,"  from  Ironicus. 
"Fighting    for    Peace,"    from    the    author,     Henry 

Vandyke. 
"The   Red  Flower":  Poems  Written  in  War  Time^ 
from  the  author,  Henry  Vandyke. 
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^'  The  American  Revolution  in  our  School  Text-books/' 
by  Charles  Altschul,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Prof.  James  T.  Shotwell,  from  the  author. 

^'  German  Policy  before  the  War/'  from  the  author, 
G.  W.  Prothero. 

"  War-Time  Speeches/'  by  Lieut.-General  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts,  P.C,  K.C,  M.L.A. 

"  The  Thirteen  Days,"  July  23rd  to  August  4th, 
1914;  "The  Great  Crime  and  its  Moral/'  from 
the  author,  J.  S.  Wilmore. 

^'  Why  we  are  at  War,"  by  Members  of  the  Oxford 
Faculty  of  Modern  History,  from  the  authors. 

""  Nationalism  and  Internationalism  :  the  Culmination 
of  Modern  History,"  from  the  author,  Ramsay 
MuiR. 

"  The  Poison  Growth  of  Prussianism,"  from  the  author. 
Otto  Kahn. 

^'  Frenzied  Liberty,"  from  the  author.  Otto  Kahn. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the 
Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  presentation  copies. 

The  subscription  has  been  continued  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary. 

The  list  of  names  recommended  by  the  out- 
going Council   as  the  Officers  and  Council  for 


1918-19,  having  been  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
the  House  List  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
list  will  be  found  on  the  leaf  facing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Report. 
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HON.  FOREIGN  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

It  lias  hitherto  been  the  duty  of  the  Hon. 
Foreign  Secretary  to  give  an  annual  account 
of  his  activities  ;  but  the  foreign  affairs  of  our 
Society  now  occupy  an  entire  department, 
and  are  committed  to  the  hands  of  numerous 
specialists  supported  by  large  committees  of 
earnest  and  capable  men.  Moreover,  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  influence  of  this 
department  have  required  the  appointment  of 
an  Hon.  Director  of  Foreign  Affairs,  under 
whose  constant  care  the  vigorous  special  efforts 
are  co-ordinated  to  a  common  purpose. 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  what  has  been 
achieved  during  the  past  year  would  require 
too  much  space.  The  first  Annual  Report  of 
the  Entente  Committee,  published  last  autumn, 
and  the  Interim  Report,  published  in  February, 
afford  some  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
development  of  the  movement;  l3ut  they  are 
too  long  to  be  included  in  our  '  Transactions,' 
and,  moreover,  they  contain  no  mention  of  the 
most  considerable  results.     It  is  by  a  study  of 
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the   repercussion  in   other  countries   that  our 
labour  must  be  judged. 

The  original  task  has  been  completed  within 
the  period  estimated,  and  the  necessary  re- 
arrangement of  the  Society's  offices  has  been 
carried  out  in  order  to  cope  with  the  ever- 
increasing  burden  of  clerical  work.  In  addition 
to  the  several  Hon.  Secretaries  there  is  now  a 
salaried  staff  of  four  assistants.  During  the 
past  year  upwards  of  10,000  typewritten  pages 
have  been  posted. 

From  the  accompanying  chart  may  be 
gathered  the  plan  upon  which  the  department 
has  been  organised  and  the  fitness  of  the  various 
component  parts  for  their  special  purposes. 
The  Sub-Committee  on  Relations  with  Oriental 
Countries  has  not  yet  met,  but  its  purview  and 
method  have  already  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, and  its  personnel  is  being  completed. 
In  the  meantime  much  ground  has  been  pre- 
pared. It  will  be  found  that  the  grouping 
together  of  these  countries  has  not  resulted 
from  any  other  consideration  than  that  of 
efficiency,  and  that  each  will  receive  the  careful 
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study  of  a  band  of  specialists.  The  Education 
Section,  ably  organised  by  its  devoted  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Bullough,  is  pursuing 
a  large  programme.  The  Sub-Committee  on 
Educational  Institutes,  of  which  the  Chairman 
is  Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  Bt.,  has  already  presented 
its  Report  to  the  Entente  Committee.  This  has. 
been  adopted  without  any  amendment,  and  sent 
on  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  Sub-Committee  on  Educational  Collabo- 
ration is  conferring  with  the  Italian  Universities 
Mission  now  visiting  Great  Britain,  and  with 
the  highest  authorities  in  other  countries. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
created  a  medium  of  intellectual  exchanofe 
through  which  our  national  culture  may  es- 
tablish a  fruitful  contact  with  that  of  other 
nations.  The  duty  before  this  Society  is  now 
to  organise  in  our  own  land  the  cohesion  and 
representation  of  our  culture.  This  is  to  be 
done  in  one  way  only  :  namely,  as  a  correlative 
of  our  foreign  activity. 

Our  aim  is  nothins:  less  than  the  establishment 
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of  a  New  Humanism  which  shall  enlarge  the 

personality  of  peoples  in  a  general  weal.     On 

the   greatest   scale   haphazard  vanishes.     The 

problems  awaiting  us  will  be  the  test  of  our 

own  worthiness. 

Aethur  Maquarie. 


Among  the  messages  sent  to  persons  or 
Academies  abroad,  the  following  is  con- 
spicuous : 

February  22nd,  1918. 

To  the  President  of  the  Roumanian  Academy. 

Sir, 

'J'he  knowledge  of  the  heroic  struggle  which 
your  Country  lias  now  so  long  been  waging  in  the  face 
of  unexampled  difficulty,  arouses  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Englishmen  not  only  admiration,  but  also  the  resolve 
to  bear  in  mind  her  sacrifices  at  the  final  reckoning. 
We,  The  Egyal  Society  op  Literature's  Committee 
FOR  Promoting  an  Intellectual  Entente,  feel  the 
wish,  therefore,  to  offer  you  the  assurance  that  in 
addition  to  the  efforts  of  our  armies,  other  forces  are 
being  organised  to  effect  the  lasting  victory  of  those 
ideals  of  Justice  and  the  Freedom  of  Nations,  for 
which  Roumania  has  already  given  blood  and  treasure. 
And  more  than  this.     Recognising  the  peculiar  posi- 
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tion  of  the  Eoumanian  people,  as  a  race  distinct  in 
language  and  in  character  among  aggressive  or  un- 
certain neighbours,  we  are  moved  by  the  greater 
sense  of  duty  to  see  that  her  claims  to  separate 
intellectual  development  may  be  achieved.  It  is  our 
wish  to  assist  in  this  most  sacred  purpose  to  the  limit 
of  our  power,  and  plans  are  not  lacking  which,  ere 
long,  we  hope  to  inake  effective  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  our  conmion  object.  We  are  moved  to 
admiration  by  your  Country's  heroism  in  an  unequal 
conflict ;  when  the  moment  of  her  bitterest  trial  has 
passed,  we  shall  stand  ready  to  co-operate  with  her 
in  the  realising  of  those  noble  ideals  for  which  sh& 
has  made  such  unstinted  sacrifices. 

(Signed)     Crewe. 
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A     NOTE     ON     THE     POSITION- 
IN    JAPAN. 

By  Prof.  Kiyoshi  Sato,  R.S.L. 

Before  the  New  Era  in  Japan,  Bushido,  the 
ethical  law  and  teaching  of  the  Samurai  or 
chivalrous  class,  contained  for  the  Japanese 
the  whole  science  of  human  duty.  It  taught 
them  to  be  loyal  to  their  lords,  to  hold  life 
lightly,  and  to  sacrifice  personal  mterests  and 
personal  affections  in  the  cause  of  honour.  But 
this  law,  as  a  moral  power,  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing from  the  minds  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  Japan.  Bushido  had  its  root  in  the 
feudal  system ;  with  the  fall  of  the  feudal  system, 
Bushido  also  has  fallen.  The  Samurai  class, 
as  a  real  force  in  Japan,  has  greatly  decreased 
and  it  may  disappear  altogether  in  the  near 
future,  and  nothing  new,  nothing  fresh,  nothing 
to  inspire,  nothing  on  which  to  concentrate  her 
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noble  spirit  as  a  single  firm  standard  of  morals 
and  ethics  has  appeared  to  replace  Bushido. 

After  the  sudden  transformation  in  the 
political  state  of  Japan  fifty  years  ago,  some 
Japanese  came  to  Europe  for  the  first  time 
as  students  of  Western  civilisation.  Over- 
whelmed by  its  scientific  and  material  deve- 
lopment, they  endeavoured  with  all  their 
energy  to  imitate  and  adapt  it  to  their  own 
country.  So  great  was  the  task,  and  so 
great  the  result  achieved,  that  the  mental  and 
spiritual  culture  of  New  Japan  was  neglected. 
It  is  possible  that  the  tradition  of  Bushido 
was  still  too  strong  for  the  religion  and 
morality  of  Europe  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. However,  the  New  Era  in  Japan 
was  not  the  age  of  the  Samurai  class  or  of 
the  feudal  system :  constitutional  government 
was  established,  and  the  caste  divisions  of  the 
people  were  broken  down. 

The  Samurai  class  decreased  in  numbers  and 
in  influence,  and  merchants,  farmers,  and  manu- 
facturers, previously  despised  and  neglected  to 
such   a  degree  that   they   were  not  regarded 
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as  men,  rose  rapidly  to  power,  and  attained  a 
solid  weight  in  the  community. 

One  of  the  famous  Christian  pastors  of 
Japan  said,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  was  fought  by  the  children  of 
the  Samurai  class ;  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
was  fought  chiefly  by  the  children  of  the 
non-Samurai  classes,  inspired  and  encouraged 
to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  Bushido,  un- 
questioning sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  honour 
and  country.  Which  class  of  people  would 
fight  if  another  attack  from  foreign  countries 
were  to  come  on  us  ? 

I  am  not  intimately  acquainted  with  political 
conditions,  but  in  the  literary  circles,  under 
whose  influence  I  have  been  for  about  twenty 
years,  I  cannot  see  anything  more  than  an 
ardent  desire,  changeable  and  unstable,  for 
firm  convictions  and  for  faith ;  I  have  found 
nothing  to  inspire  the  whole  heart  of  the 
nation.  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Shintoism, 
are  dead  religions,  more  because  they  are 
buried  than  because  they  are  completely  life- 
less.    Christianity  is  quite  too  difficult  to  move 
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the  nation ;   Christianity  is  not  an  influence  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

The  basis  of  ethics  taught  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  is  the  history  of  the  nation 
and  its  intimate  relationship  to  the  Emperor. 
Emperor  worship  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  education  in  the  primary  and  higher  schools. 
SociaHstic  teaching  (still  more  Sociahsm  as  a 
movement)  is  forbidden,  or  severely  repressed. 

The  correctness  of  this  policy,  whether  as 
regards  the  aim  or  the  method,  may  be  said  to 
depend  upon  the  temperament  and  psychology 
of  the  people,  and  it  would  be  contentious  to 
criticise  it. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  ethical  condition  of  the 
Japanese  in  general.  What  I  desire,  with  sin- 
cere enthusiasm  for  the  improvement  of  Japan, 
is  that  the  quality  of  personality  be  treated 
with  such  sympathetic  understanding  as  will 
render  it  of  the  highest  value  to  the  State ; 
that  the  training  of  the  people  be  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  bring  them  more  closely  into  touch 
with  the  current  thought  of  the  world ;  and 
that   they   be   more    religious  in    their   mental 
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lives.  I  do  not  mean  according  to  any 
established  religion,  but  a  new  religion,  full 
of  life,  free  from  the  atmosphere  of  dogma, 
based  on  the  brotherhood  of  man.  I  should 
wish  Japan  to  establish  a  new  moral  standard, 
with  such  a  base.  I  should  like  young  Japan 
to  be  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of  all 
religions  and  ethics;  for,  though  apparently  dead,, 
they  are  yet  alive  in  their  essence,  and  their  life 
should  be  renewed  in  us.  Also,  good  manners,, 
old  and  modern ;  new  points  of  view,  scientific, 
political,  and  literary,  must  be  taught,  and  all 
these  things  must  be  digested  and  assimilated 
to  the  spirit  and  needs  of  the  nation.  It  may 
be  very  difficult  of  accomplishment  at  present,, 
but  it  may  not  be  impossible  of  realisation  in 
the  near  future  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  movement 
in  Europe  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  uniform 
standard  of  morality  throughout  the  world. 
This  encourag^es  us  to  do  our  utmost  to  realise 
our  ideal  on  earth.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
present  is  the  time  for  the  nations  to  get  into 
touch  and  sympathy  with  each  other  in  religion,. 
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ethical  teaching,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
science.  Humanism  alone,  in  the  vital  sense 
of  the  word,  can  create  this  understanding. 
Let  us  understand  every  nation,  and  every 
individual  in  every  nation,  with  sympathy  and 
goodwill,  and  there  will  be  born  a  new  outlook 
and  a  new  morality. 


The  best  Japanese  works,  as  far  as  literature 
is  concerned,  are  as  follows : 

The  '  Kojiki.'  (The  genesis  in  Japan :  this  is 
translated  into  English.) 

The  'Nihon-Shoki.'  (The  same,  written  only  in 
■Chinese.) 

The  '  Taketori-Monogatari.'  (The  oldest  romance 
in  Japan,  written  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago ; 
simple,  and  the  finest.) 

The  '  Ise  -  Monogatari '  :  '  Utsubo  -  monogatari ' ; 
''  Yamato-Monogatari.' 

The  'Genji-monogatari.^  (Most  famous  romance 
in  Japan,  it  consists  of  about  fifty-six  volumes.  A 
love-story,  written  more  than  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  by  a  lady.) 

The  'Makura-no-Soshi.'      (A  lady^s  notes.) 
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Poetry  : 

The  '  Man-nyo-shu.'  (The  oldest  collection  of 
Japanese  early  poems,  it  consists  of  twenty  volumes, 
the  best  poems  in  Japan.) 

The     'Kokin-shn/        (Second     collection:     most 
elaborate  poems.) 
Modern  Romances  : 

'  Heike-monogatari.'  (An  historical  romance  :  a 
history  of  the  fall  of  the  Heikes.) 

The  '  Hojo-ki.'      (A  monk's  notes.) 

The  '  Trure-zure-gusa.'      (A  monk's  notes.) 

The  '  Joruri'  (dramatic  romances),  by  Chikamatsu. 
(The  greatest  dramatist  in  Japan.  He  is  called 
Shakespeare  in  Japan.) 

Romances  by  Saikaku. 

Romances  by  Bakin. 

Modern  Poetry  : 

'  Yamaga-shu,'  by  Saigio. 

'  Kei-en-isshi,'  by  Kagawa-Kageki. 

New  Poetry.    ('  Haiku,'  poem  of  seventeen  syllables.) 

'Bashaw,  Buson,  Shiki'  —  Hekigoto  (contem- 
porary). 

Latest  romanticist — Ueda-Akinari. 

Critics  and  Connaentators  : 

Kamo-Mabuch. 

Moto-ori-Norinaga.  (His  commentary  on  the  ^Koji 
Ki'  (the  genesis  of  Japan)  is  a  great  work.) 
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Japanese  History,  by  Eai  Sanyo  (the  Nihon 
Gaishi.) 

•Japanese  Modern  Buddhism.  (Nichiren  and  Shin- 
ran's  works  are  fine  and  powerful.) 

Prof.  Fujioka^s  work  concerning  Japanese  literature 
is  the  most  authentic.  He  died  young  a  few  years 
ago.  The  complete  collection  of  his  essays  has  been 
published. 

Such  hooks  as  the  above-mentioned  are  very 
difficult  to  understand  even  for  the  educated 
Japanese,  therefore  it  would  be  doubly  difficult 
to  translate  them  into  Eng^lish.  If  we  want 
to  have  an  English  rendering,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  find  good  Japanese  scholars  with  a 
knowledge  of  Japanese  literature  and  of 
English.  There  are  a  great  many  Japanese 
who  speak  English,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  every  English-speaking  Japanese  is  not 
literary  or  a  scholar. 

At  present,  in  the  Japanese  literary  move- 
ment, there  are  two  great  parties :  one  is  called 
the  Akamon  party  (the  Red  Gate),  they  are 
graduates  of  the  literary  college  of  the  Tokio 
Imperial  University ;    the    other  is   called  the 
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Waseda  party,  they  are  graduates  of  the 
Waseda  University,  founded  by  Count  (now 
Marquis)  Okuma.  The  authors  of  established 
fame  are  as  follows : 

Natsuine-Soseki,  a  romanticist,  who  died  last  year. 

Shimazaki-Toson,  a  poet  and  naturalist. 

Tayama-Katai,  a  naturalist,  imitator  of  French 
novels. 

Tsubouchi-Shoyo,  a  translator  of  Shakespeare. 

Mori-Ogai,  a  translator  of  '  Faust '  and  other 
<jerman  literature. 
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THE  POLITICAL  AIMS  OF  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE  IN  THE  WAR. 

A  Statement  addressed  to  Correspondents  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  drawn  up  by  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Relations  with  America,  and 
adopted  and  issued  by  the  Committee  for  Pro- 
moting AN  Intellectual  Entente. 

The  entry  oF  the  United  States  of  America  into 
the  War  was  welcomed  in  this  country  with  profound 
emotion.  It  was  generally  and  gratefully  recognised 
as  the  end  of  an  estrangement  between  kinsfolk. 
Thoughtful  people  perceived  in  it,  moreover,  the  rise 
of  an  influence  capable  liereafter  of  ensuring  the 
peace  of  the  world.  There  are  still,  however,  large 
sections  of  our  people  to  whom  America  is  but  very 
vaguely  known  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
from  correspondents  that  there  are  those  in  America 
also  who  do  not  realise  how  fully  their  own  aims  in 
the  War  are  shared  by  us.  Now,  though  collectively 
we  have  no  concern  with  the  details  of  the  problems 
of  statesmanship,  yet  individually  each  one  of  us  has 
from  the  beginning  of  the  War  been  in  close  touch 
with  some  department  of  our  national  effort,  and 
moreover,  acting  as  we  now  do  for  such  a  body  as  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  our  statement  cannot  be 
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supposed  to  be  coloui-ed  by  any  party  or  financial  con- 
siderations. We  can  speak,  therefore,  with  assurance 
as  to  the  fundamental  sympathies  of  our  country  in 
the  present  struggle,  and  we  think  that  our  statement 
concerning  them  may  be  of  value  to  our  correspon- 
dents in  the  United  States. 


The  Community  of  our  Political  Ideals. 

We  wish  not  so  much  to  fliscuss  special  problems 
raised  by  the  War  as  to  emphasise  the  community  of 
political  ideals  which  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  long  before  the  War, 
though,  probably  on  both  sides,  it  was  too  little 
recognised. 

*^rhe  United  States  of  America  have  been  called  "  a 
nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
position that  all  men  are  created  equal."  In  other 
words,  there  has  increasingly  prevailed  among 
patriotic  Americans  a  conviction  :  of  the  high  worth 
of  self-government  to  every  people  capable  of  form- 
ing a  real  desire  for  it ;  of  certain  elementary  claims 
of  every  human  individual  to  which  no  just  govern- 
ment can  be  blind  ;  of  the  need  for  greater  equality 
of  conditions  than  actually  exists  in  any  society;  and 
(side  by  side  with  so  much  control  by  government  as 
is  required  for  the  sake  of  such  equality)  of  the  value 
of  personal  liberty  in  the  development  of  every 
individual.  And  in  all  declarations  of  these,  the 
principles  of  America,  it  has  been  implicit,  that  you 
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asserted  for  all  men  (so  far  as  your  influence  might 
extend)  the  privileg-es  which  you  demanded  for 
yourselves;  that,  indeed,  the  ultimate  loyalty  of  man 
is  bounded  by  no  local  patriotism  ;  his  citizenship,  in 
the  last  resort,  is  in  no  limited,  no  earthly  state. 

When  the  Fathers  of  your  commonwealth  first 
gave  voice  to  such  principles,  they  expressly  claimed 
to  be  reverting  to  an  older  and  a  better  tradition  of 
the  mother  country  than  that  which  at  the  moment 
urevailed  there.  We  assert  that  these  same  political 
sentiments  have,  in  fact,  been  characteristic  of  our 
country  for  a  long  time  past,  that  they  have  domi- 
nated increasingly  our  domestic  policy  and  our 
relations  with  the  outside  world.  Their  influence  has 
been  subject  to  the  infirmity  of  ordinary  human  con- 
duct ;  but  upon  these  sentiments  there  is  among  us 
no  fundamental  difference  between  parties  or  between 
classes  ;  and,  though  selfisli  interests  and  momentary 
passions  have  played  ^their  part  in  our  country  as  in 
yours,  neither  in  our  country  nor  in  yours  has  there 
been  lasting  inlidelity  to  these  sentiments.  We  say 
this  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  man  of 
knowledge  and  candour.  The  rate  of  progress  has  fluc- 
tuated in  both  countries,  and  for  short  periods  has  been 
suspendedaltogether,  the  period  at  which  we  parted  com- 
pany politically  having  been  one  of  the  chief  examples 
in  our  case.  But  in  respect  of  our  lasting  ideals  the 
real  difference  between  us  has  been  only  flie  natural 
difference  between  a  nation  deliberately  created  at  a 
definite  moment  upon  avowed  principles,  and  ^  nation 
which  has  grown  slowly  out  of  dark   ages,  animated 
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by  silent,  but  not  therefore  less  powerful,  traditions. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  political 
ideas,  which  have  long  been  at  work  in  both  countries, 
have  produced  here  a  system  of  popular  government 
as  vigorous  and  in  pmctice  as  truly  democratic  as 
your  own.  Well-informed  Americans  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  the  real  sovereign  power  is  that  of  the 
popular  vote,  exercised  under  a  franchise  law,  which 
for  long  has  made  no  distinction  of  class  or  wealth  ; 
that  the  ancient  forms,  gladly  retained  by  us  for  their 
peculiar  use  in  our  peculiar  conditions,  impose  even 
less  restraint  upon  the  popular  will  than  constitutional 
devices  of  another  kind  impose  in  other  democracies  ; 
and  that  the  tendency  towards  legislation  of  a  highly 
democratic  character  has  been  even  stronger  here 
than  in  France  or  in  America.  But  it  may  be  well 
for  us  to  speak  in  some  detail  of  present  conditions  of 
the  British  Empire,  a  complex  and  unprecedented 
institution,  imperfectly  understood  among  ourselves. 


The  True  Character  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  War  has  added  strength  to  an  impulse  long  felt 
for  closer  unity  between  us  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  other  parts  of  this  widely  scattered  Empire. 
The  drawing  together  of  the  Dominions  subject  to 
the  British  Crown  is  entirely  consonant  with  the 
growth  of  a  closer  friendship  between  us  and  our 
kinsmen    in    the    United    States.      Both   objects    are 
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increasingly  desired  here  because  the  War  lias 
made  us  appreciate  more  keenly  our  responsibili- 
ties throughout  the  world  and  the  existence  of 
hiofh  human  interests  not  bounded  bv  our  shores. 
It  must  be  frankly  recognised  that  the  existence 
of  these  widely  spi'ead  Dominions,  of  whose  con- 
ditions public  opinion  in  this  country  is  naturally  not 
always  well  awai-e,  complicate  for  us  the  issues  which 
will  have  to  be  determined  after  the  War.  It  makes 
the  British  Government  guardian  of  the  legitimate 
interests  not  of  one,  but,  in  a  sense,  of  mauy  countries, 
and  responsible,  as  it  were,  to  several  different  public 
opinions.  This  need  be  no  cause  of  discord  within  the 
Empire  or  with  our  Allies,  but  it  necessitates  a  certain 
caution  and  patience  in  the  definition  of  policy. 

It  is  partly  on  this  account  that  we  invite  your 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  British  Empire  ;  but 
we  have  a  further  reason.  The  whole  people  in  both 
our  countries  ought  to  be  awake  to  the  vast  power 
for  good  which  must  arise  from  the  frank  and  loyal 
co-operation  of  these  two  great  portions  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  of  which  the  United  States  is  the 
greater  in  respect  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
European  race,  and  the  British  Empire  the  greater  in 
respect  of  its  geographical  distribution,  its  extent  of 
undeveloped  laud,  and  the  multitudes  of  Asiatic  or 
African  race  subject  to  its  control. 

AVe  need  hardly  dwell  on  the  causes  which  have 
created  this  Empire  Whatever  darker  episodes 
there  may  have  been  \\\  its  history,  men  of  English 
race  will  regard  it,  on  the  whole,  with  pride,  just  in 
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proportion  as  they  themselves  value  all  such  agencies 
as  promote  justice  and  freedom  in  the  world.  South 
Africa  sufficiently  illustrates  the  tangled  controversies 
which  abound  in  tliat  history,  and  the  prevalence,  in 
the  main,  of  an  influence  which  it  sustains  us  in  this 
conflict  to  remember.  For  the  two  most  illustrious  of 
those  who,  when  this  century  dawneii,  were  leading 
the  Boers  in  a  galhuit  struggle  (rightly  or  wrongly 
taken  up)  against  ourselves  are  to-day  British  generals 
who  have  won  great  successes  in  the  War  :  one  is  the 
Prime  Minister  of  a  united  (British  and  Dutch)  South 
A-lrica;  the  other  is  now  present  in  this  country  as 
not  the  least  trusted  among  the  statesmen  wlio  direct 
our  counsels. 

In  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Euipire  the  most 
essential  fact  is  the  distinction  betwet^n  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  (Newf(jundland,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa)  and  the  vast 
regions  in  Asia  and  .Africa  of  whicii  India  is  in 
some  degree  the  type,  with  an  intermedia.te  class  of 
Colonies,  closely  comparable  to  Territories  of  the 
United  States  not  yet  admitted  to  the  Union. 


The  Position  of  the  Self-Governing  Dominions. 

The  self-governing  Dominions  are  in  a  somewhat 
similar  position  to  that  which  Chatham  on  the  one 
side  and  Franklin  on  the  other  once  desired  for  the 
original  American  Colonies,  only  they  are  far  more 
independent.     The  supremacy  of  the  British  Parlia- 
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inent  ov^er  them  is  a  legal  foi-in,  convenient  to  both 
sides  and  never  exercised  except  in  accordance  with 
the  known  will  of  the  Colonies.  For  example,  the 
Constitntions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  contained  in  Acts  of 
the  British  Parliament ;  but  those  Acts  were  framed 
entirely  by  the  Colonies  concerned,  and  in  the  case  of 
South  Africa  our  Parliament  unanimously  adopted,  in 
deference  to  a  majority  in  South  Africa,  a  decision  in 
regard  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  natives  which  it 
unanimously  thought  unwise.  A  special  responsibility 
for  naval  and  military  defence  rested  for  long  upon 
this  country  and  therewith  Avent  a  supremacy,  in  the 
last  resort,  in  the  direction  of  foreign  policy.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  in  the  past  that  supremacy  has 
always  been  welcome,  for  it  has  been  exercised 
against  the  opinion  of  many  in  Canada  to  preserve 
good  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  against  the 
opinion  of  many  in  Australia  to  preserve  the  Entente 
with  France,  but  it  has  manifestly  been  exercised  in 
no  insular  British  interest,  but  in  a  spirit  of  trustee- 
ship for  the  whole  Empire.  Of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  of  participation  in  the  burdens 
of  defence  (which  the  Dominions  have  never  grudged 
to  this  country  since  first  they  could  afford  it)  and 
participation  in  the  control  of  policy  (which  this 
country  has  never  grudged  to  the  Dominions  so  far  as 
they  have  been  pi-epared  to  accept  it).  From  the 
moment  that  War  broke  out  the  co-operation  of  the 
whole  Empire  has  been  in  practice  complete.  With 
the  end  of  the  War  it  must  assume  a  more  resfnlar 
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;ind  permanent  form.  The  difficulty  in  settling  that 
form  does  not  arise  from  discord  but  from  distance. 
To  tliis  it  should  be  added  that  far  from  exploiting- 
these  Dominions,  as  certain  British  statesmen  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  no  doubt  desired 
in  some  degree  to  exploit  the  Colonies  which  then 
existed,  the  sovereign  power  in  this  country  has  for 
a  long  time  past  left  them  free  to  foster  their 
own  infant  industries  by  protective  tariffs  against 
foreigners  and  ourselves  alike,  though  more  recently 
some  of  them  have  voluntarily  given  a  preference  to 
this  country  in  their  tariffs. 


Great  Britain  and  the  White  Man's  Burden. 

The  position  of  the  countries  which  are  in  truth 
subject  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  requires  very  little  explanation.  The  moral 
claim  of  this  country  to  dominate  over  them  to-day 
rests — and  the  British  people  are  well  content  that 
it  should  be  tried  by  this  test — upon  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  only  defence  of  these  subject  peoples  against 
incurable  anarchy  or  hopeless  and  often  dreadful 
oppression.  The  British  Government  and  our 
greatest  administrators  in  such  countries,  have  in 
many  instances  tried  to  foster  in  them  the  seeds  of 
a  self-government,  of  which  the  native  mind  in  the 
most  civilised  of  these  countries  had  previously  no  con- 
ception. Progress  in  this  has  in  most  cases  been  slow. 
The  difficulty  is   that    where   the   sense   of    freedom 
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and  the  sense  of  public  interest  are  undeveloped, 
nominal  self-government  readily  turns  into  the 
exploitation  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  by  a  small 
and  interested,  but  comparatively  intelligent,  class. 
From  any  possible  charge  that  it  has  itself  exploited 
subject  races  the  British  Government  is  manifestly 
clear.  Their  revenues  are  without  exception  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  their  own  administration,  internal 
development,  and  defence.  Moreover,  in  the  raising 
of  those  i-evenues  any  burdens  that  have  been 
imposed  upon  trade  have  operated  against  this 
country  as  much  as  against  any  foreign  power.  As 
regards  other  commercial  and  expanding  countries 
we  have  established  no  economic  monopoly  in  any 
corner  of  the  world.  As  regai-ds  the  countries 
governed  by  us,  the  action  of  the  peoples  and  of 
the  native  princes  of  India  during  this  War  has 
demonstrated,  hardly  less  than  the  splendid  and 
unsolicited  efforts  of  the  self-governing  Dominions, 
what  the  British  Empire  really  means. 


Justice  and  Generosity  in  Ireland. 

The  melancholy  shadow  in  this  picture  is  supplied 
not  by  any  subject  territory  but  by  Ireland,  an 
integral  portion  of  this  United  Kingdom.  The  Irish 
cjuestion  is  our  one  remaining  legacy  from  the  religious 
wars  of  an  age  long  past.  It  iias  been  aggravated 
b}'  the  natural  poverty  of  large  parts  of  that  island. 
For  thirty-two  years  it  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
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political  controversy  among  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  including  the  authors  of  this  statement, 
largely  because  it  has  sharply  divided  a  portion 
(which  may  be  safely  estimated  at  over  one-quarter) 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  Mgainst  the  rest.  We  do 
not  flatter  ourselves  that  a  perfect  solution  of  the 
(juestion  can  speedily  be  found.  We  welcome  un- 
reservedly the  interest  of  Americans  in  this  con- 
troversy. For  we  believe  that  the  moral  influence 
of  America  will  be  a  beneficial  influence  upon  Ireland, 
if,  that  is,  American  influence  is  guided  by  knowledge 
not  of  relatively  ancient  history  but  of  modern  fact. 
Ireland,  let  it  be  noted,  has  a  full — indeed,  in  pro- 
portion to  popuhitioii,  a  very  excessive — i-epresentation 
in  our  Parliament,  and  the  Irish  Nationalist  party 
frequently  occn})ies  a  commanding  position  in  that 
Parliament,  Legislation  intended  to  ren)edy  Irish 
distresses  has  for  a  generation  occupied  more  of  the 
time  of  Parliament  than  any  other  class  of  legislation. 
Financinlly  the  gain  to  Irish  people  from  the  Union 
(which  has  made  possible  the  buying  out  of  landlords, 
Mud  the  gi-antingof  old  age  pensions,  as  well  as  many 
beneficent  public  works)  has  upon  the  balance  been 
•enormous.  The  chief  Irish  industry,  agriculture, 
had  in  the  twenty  years  before  the  War  advanced 
in  prosperity  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Tlie  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order,  once  oppressive  in  Ireland 
and  apt  to  be  equally  so  in  parts  of  Grent  Britain, 
is  now  so  far  fi^om  harsh  that  it  stands  accused  of 
laxity;  and  Ireland  has  been  exemjDted  until  the 
present    emergency    fi-om    the    compulsory     military 
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service  which  we  have  imposed  on  ourselves.  Lastly, 
so  far  from  suppressing  Irish  national  sentiment,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  steadily  con- 
tributed public  funds  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  Irish 
language,  the  teaching  in  schools  of  an  exclusively 
Nationalist  history,  and  the  support  of  a  sectarian 
religious  teaching  to  which  public  money  would  not  be 
given  in  Great  Britain.  All  these  are  facts  which 
English  Home  Rulers  recognise,  and  which  any  com- 
])etent  investigator  from  another  country  would 
speedily  find  out  for  himself. 

But,  as  English  Unionists  freely  admit,  these  facts 
do  not  do  away  with  the  considerations  that  Govern- 
ment should  be  made  acceptable  to  the  people 
governed,  and  that  the  fullest  development  of  local 
liberties  within  the  Empire  is  in  itself  a  great  object 
for  desire.  The  standing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
realising  that  desire  are  two-fold.  In  the  first  place. 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  as  a  whole  has  been  opposed 
by  a  solid  and  considerable  {tortion  of  that  counti-y 
with  even  greater  persistence  and  vehemence  than 
has  been  displayed  by  the  rest  of  Ireland  in  claiming- 
it,  nor  has  any  scheme  for  a  division  of  Ireland  yet 
been  found  which  would  satisfy  either  party.  In  the 
second  place,  those  Irishmen  who  demand  Home 
Rule  naturally  desire  for  their  country,  with  no  less 
earnestness,  eqnal  pecuniary  advantages  to  those 
which  union  with  a  richer  country  affords  it ;  and, 
apart  from  any  want  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  this  gives  I'ise  to  a 
practical  problem   of   the   most   baffling  complexity. 
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To  tliese  difficulties  there  has  been  unhappily  added 
a  third  and  a  greater  difficulty  arising  from  the 
machinations  of  GTermany.  We  state  these  difficulties 
plainly,  without  the  smallest  wish  to  suggest  that 
they  are  not  to  be  overcome.  The  hope  that  they  may 
be  overcome  by  an  agreement  in  Ireland  itself  still 
lingers,  and  is  cherished  by  our  Government ;  and, 
while  any  negotiations  with  this  object  continue,  it 
would  be  undesii-able  for  us  in  Great  Britain  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  more  detail.  We  content  our- 
selves with  ha.ving  stated  frankly  the  one  substantial 
qualification  to  our  claim  thar,  throughout  the  Empire 
government  does,  in  fact,  "derive  its  just  authority 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 


American  Policy  and  the  Allies. 

This  being  indeed  tlie  actual  character  to-day  of 
the  British  Empire,  called  by  our  former  antagonist, 
General  Smuts,  "The  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,"  it  follows  that  differences  of  policy  between 
you  and  ns,  unless  due  to  some  guilty  lapse  of 
statesmanship,  will  be  confined  to  those  questions 
of  minor  detail  upon  which  there  may  be  temporary 
misunderstanding  on  either  side.  Tlie  declarations 
of  policy  made  by  President  Wilson  have  been 
welcomed  here  as  supremely  able  statements  of  the 
aims  for  which  we,  like  you,  contend. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  mere  vindictiveness  that  you 
and  we  are  determined  to  continue  this  War  to  the 
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eiul.  But  we  are  compelled  to  recog-nize  that  the 
present  aims  of  our  enemies  are  opposed  to  all  that 
we  value  in  the  woi-ld.  The  desire  for  a  league  of 
nations,  excluding  no  nation  which  honestly  desires 
to  enter  it,  is  common  ground  between  iis.  But  so, 
too,  is  the  knowledge  that  a  league  on  paper  would 
be  worthless  without  goodwill,  and  that  a  league 
worthy  of  the  name  can  arise  only  from  the  mutual 
fidelity  of  the  present  Allies.  The  judicial  settlement 
of  international  disputes  is  an  object  to  which  our  two 
countries  will  remain  true,  with  the  obvious  reserva- 
tion thiit  the  existing  rights  which  an  international 
tiibunal  can  maintain  nnist  first,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
settled  on  principles  of  liberality  and  justice.  Those 
priiu'i]")les  include  the  utmost  possible  determination 
by  every  people  for  itself  of  the  Government  under 
which  it  sluill  live,  a  thing  which  has  always  enlisted 
deeji  ]i()pular  sympathy  in  this  country  as  in  yours; 
but  on  both  sides  we  shall  be  on  our  p'uard  ag-ainst 
possible  frauds  upon  this  principle,  of  which  the 
simplest  example  (by  no  means  fanciful)  would  be 
wiiolesale  deportations  by  tlie  power  in  possession  of 
the  people  to  whose  votes  a  territorial  (piestion  might 
be  referred.  It  is,  perhaps,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  former  German  Colonies  that  conflicting*  principles 
may  suggest,  themselves,  and  that  claims  for  the 
apparent  advantage  of  the  Britain  Kmpii-e  may  arise. 
We  desire,  on  our  own  liehalf,  to  express  our  hope 
that  in  the  settlement  of  every  question  oF  this  order 
reasonable  secnrity  for  the  good  and  liberal  govern- 
ment of  the  population  mainly  concei-ned  will  be  tnade 
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the  principal  object,  whatever  risk  may  thereby  be 
incurred  by  ourseives  or  any  other  power  of  appearin_^ 
to  seek  territorial  aggrandisement.  Subject  to  this 
dominant  consideration  (and  in  real  agreement  with 
it),  we  trust  that  in  dealing  with  the  undeveloped 
regions  of  the  earth  the  pi-actice  among  civilised 
powers  of  scrambling  for  selfish  advantages  may  be 
from  henceforth  obsolete. 

We  have  purposely  stated  these  principles  in  a 
form  which  plainly  suggests  any  points  at  which 
possible  doubt  of  their  just  application  may  arise. 
We  do  not  ourselves  believe  that  upon  any  one  of 
these  points  friction  among  the  Allied  nations  can 
occur,  provided  that  every  difficulty  is  approached 
with  the  patience  which  it  demands.  But  we  think 
this  statement  may  be  of  use  to  you,  not  only  by 
assui'ing  you  of  the  sympathy  which  unites  us,  but 
by  eliciting  from  you  or  your  friends  obser- 
vations or  questions  on  any  point  in  which 
British  aims,  or  British  action  or  inaction, 
stand  in  need  of  such  explanation  as  your 
British  correspondents  in  private  station  can 
supply.  Where  mutual  goodwill  is  so  abundantly 
present,  absolute  frankness  is  the  way  to  enduring 
friendship. 


Fellow-Guardianship  of  Human  Liberty. 

Two  conchisions,  however,  emerge  at  once  from  the 
considerations  which  we  have  laid  before  you :  the  com- 
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plete  harmony  with  which  our  two  countries  can  work 
together  with  one  aim,  and  the  tremendous  obliga- 
tion laid  upon  them  to  do  so.  Discord  between 
us  now^  were  it  possible,  might  ruin  the  hopes  of 
civilisatiou  for  ages  to  come.  Concord  between  us 
is  founded  upon  a  real  community  of  spirit,  going 
deep  into  the  history  of  both  countries.  Other  nations 
have  made  their  specific  contributions  to  that  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  in  which  we  may  concede  that  our 
French  and  Italian  allies  have  played  a  greater  part 
than  our  own,  but  in  the  practice  of  political  liberty 
our  two  countries  have  a  common  and  a  peculiar  heri- 
tage, held  in  trust  not  for  oui-  children  only  but  for 
the  world.  We  have  spoken  of  the  salient  facts  of  the 
actual  present  British  Empire  just  as  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  make  plain  among  our  own'people  the  salient 
facts  in  the  rise  of  your  great  Commonwealth  ;  we 
have  spoken  of  that  British  Empire  from  no  national 
vanity,  but  believing  that  you  will  rightly  see  in  it 
the  triumph,  in  the  main,  of  a  spirit  which  your  own 
greatest  men  have  laboured  to  maintain.  We  suggest 
no  immunity  on  our  part  or  on  yours  from  human 
weakness,  but,  in  the  main,  we  confidently  say  that 
in  our  country  and  in  yours  patriotic  effort  has  long 
devoted  itself  to  ends  higher  even  than  patriotism. 
Our  two  peoples  alike  are  instinctwitha  love  of  country 
which  is  all  the  stronger  because  it  is  reverently  sub- 
ordinated to  the  love  of  God  and  man.  The  gravity 
of  the  issue  before  us  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  due  to  such 
honest  people  in  either  country  as  may  still  be  faint- 
hearted in  this  struggle  that  the  fact  should  be  held 
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before  their  eyes.  You  and  we  may  jointly  say,  in 
the  words  of  a  great  American  :  "  We  accepted  this 
war,  we  did  not  begin  it;  we  accepted  it  for  an 
object,  and  when  the  object  is  accomplished  the  War 
will  end,  and  we  hope  to  God  the  War  will  never  end 
till  that  object  is  accomplished." 

On  behalf  of  the  Entente  Committee, 

{Signed.)       CR'EWE. 

On  behalf  of  the  British  members  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Relations  with 
Amei'ica, 

{Signed.)       CHARNWOOD. 


In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Defence  of  the  Eealm 
Act,  the  addresses  of  the  above  signatories  are  here  given  : 

The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  of  Ckewe,  Nether  Woodcote, 

Epsom. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charnwood,  Stowe  House,  Lichfield. 

PRINTED    BT    ADLARD    AND    SON    AND    WEST    NEWMAN,    LTD., 
23,    BARTHOLOMEW    CLOSE,    LONDON,    B.C.    I. 
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COMMITTEE      FOR      PROMOTING      AN 

INTELLECTUAL   ENTENTE   AMONG 

THE    ALLIED    AND   FRIENDLY 

COUNTRIES. 

The  Right  Hon.  Arthuk  James  Balfour,  O.M.,  F.R.S., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Foi'eign  Affairs  ; 
Vice-President  R.S.L. 

A.ETHUB  Christopher  Benson,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  C.V.O., 
Master  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge ; 
Member  of  Academic  Committee  R.S.L. 

The  Right  Rev.  Sir  William  Boyd-Cakpenter, 
K.C.V.O.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  Canon 
of  Westminster;  Vice-President  R.S.L. 

Prof.  William  Leonard  Courtney,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford;  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly 
Revieiv ;  Professor  of  Diamatic  Literature  and 
Vice-President  R.S.L. 

The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  op  Crewe,  K.G.,  P.C, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. ;  formerly  President  of  Board  of 
Education  ;  Vice-President  and  Hon.  Director  of 
Foreign  Affairs  R.S.L. 

Prof.  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee ;  Professor  of  English  Fiction  and 
Member  of  Council  R.S.L. 
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The  Eight  Hon.  Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.P.,  Litt.D., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  Member 
of  Academic  Committee  and  of  Council  R.S.L. 

Prof.  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Litt.D. ;  Cervantes 
Professor  of  Spanish  at  the  University  of  London  ; 
Member  of  Council  R.S.L. 

Prof.  Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl,  Litt.D.  ;  formerly 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  and 
Vice-President  R.S.L. 

Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Late  Librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee and  Vice-President  R.S.L. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Halsbury,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L., 
High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford; 
formerly  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England ; 
President  R.S.L. 

Thomas  Hardy,  O.M.,  LL.D.,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee  R.S.L. 

The  Very  Rev.  William  Ralph  Inge,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  London ;  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee and  Vice-President  R.S.L. 

Prof.  Frank  Byron  Jevons,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham ;  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Durham ; 
F.R.S.L. 

Prof.  William  Paton  Ker,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  University  College,  London;  Fellow 
of  All  Souls,  Oxford;  F.R.S.L. 

d 
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John  William  Mackail,  LL.D.,  formerly  Professor 
of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Member 
of  Academic  Committee  and  of  Council  R.S.L. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Bt.,  Meinber  of  Parliament  for 
London  University  ;  F. R.S.L. 

Arthur  Maquarie,  Hon.  Foreign  Secretary  and 
Member  of  Council  R.S.L. 

Prof.  Gilbert  Murray,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A.,  Regius 
Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
Member  of  Academic  Committee  R.S.L. 

Prof.  Sir  Henry  Nkwbolt,  D.Litt. ;  Member  of 
Academic  Counnittee;  Professor  of  Poeti'y, 
Treasurer  and  Vice-President  R.S.L. 

Sir  Arthur  W.  Pinero,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee and  of  Council  R.S.L. 

George  Walter  Prothero,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of 
Quarterly  Revieiv  j  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee R.S.L. 

J.  Holland  Rose,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  and  Reader  in  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge;  F. R.S.L. 

Sir  John  Edwin  Sandys,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ;  F. R.S.L. 

Ho7i.  Secretary  for  the  Comtiiittee, 

Arthur  Maquarie. 
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EDUCATION     SECTION     OF     THE     ENTENTE 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.P.,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Hon.  Chairman. 

The  Most  Hon., The  Marquess  op  Crewe,  Chairman. 

Mr.  John  Bailey,  The  English  Association. 

Signor  Tommaso  Bertele,  Italian  Embassy. 

M.  George  Boncescu,  Roumanian  Legation. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Buckler,  M.A.,  American  Embassy. 

Mr.  Edward  Bullough,  Modern  Language  Association. 

M.  Emile  Cailmaerts,  Correspondent  for  Belgium. 

Prof.  C.  D.  DE  Carvalho,  Correspondent  for  Brazil. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  Headmasters'  Association. 

Dr.  Antonio  Cippico,  Correspondent  for  Italy. 

Dr.  W.  L,  Courtney,  Committee. 

M.  M.  CuRciN,  D.Litt.,  Serbian  Legation  and  Belgrade 
University. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  The  British  Academy. 

M.  Henri  Davray,  Correspondent  for  France. 

Prof.  Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl,  D.Litt.,  Committee. 

Dr.  P.  Geyl,  Correspondent  for  Holland. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hardy,  Royal  Society. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Hewett,  Correspondent  for  U.S.A. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Inge,  Committee. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Jevons,  University  of  Durham. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Ker,  LL.D.,  London  University. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Lyons,  Royal  Society. 

Don  Salvador  db  Madakiaqa,  Correspondent  for 
Spain. 
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Sir  Philip  Magnus.  Bt.,  M.P.,  London  University. 

Mr.  Arthur  Maquarie,  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Prof.  H.  0.  Meredith,  Belfast  University. 

M.  Grigore  J.  Michaescu,  Boumanian  Legation. 

M.  D.  MiTRANY,  C(jrrespondeut  for  Roiimania. 

His  Excellency  M.  C.  Nabokoff,  Russian  Charg-4 
d' Affaires. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Nairn,  Headmasters'  Conference. 

Sir  Henry  J.  Newbolt,  D.Litt.,  Committee. 

Miss  Reta  Oldham,  Presidetit  of  the  Association  of 
Head  Mistresses. 

Sir  Arthur  Pinero.  Committee. 

Prof.  BoGDAN  PopoviTCH,  Correspondent  for  Serbia. 

M.  J.  DE  Ramaix,  Belgian  Legation. 

Sir  John  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D.,  Cambridge  University. 

Mr.  S.  Sawada,  Japanese  Embassy. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Shklovsky,  Correspondent  for  Russia. 

M.  Jon  Stefansson,  Correspondent  for  Denmark. 

Senhor  P.  de  Tovar,  Portuguese  Legation. 

Mr.  Y.  S.  TsAO,  Correspondent  for  China,  represent- 
ing the  Chinese  Legation. 

Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff,  Correspondent  for  Russia. 

Prof.  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  K.C.V.O.,  D.C.L.,  Oxford 
LTniversity  and  the  University  of  Bristol. 

Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Education  Section, 

Edward  Bullough. 
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EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE 
EDUCATION     SECTION. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  (Hon.  Chaii*man). 

The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  of  Crewe  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  for  the  Modern  Language 
Association, 

Prof.  R.  S.  Conway  for  the  University  of  Manchester. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  for  the  British  Academy. 

Prof.  W.  Macneile  Dixon  for  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  for  the  Entente  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hardy  for  the  Royal  Society. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Jevons  for  the  University  of  Durham. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Ker  for  the  University  of  London. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Bt.,  for  the  Entente  Committee. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nairn  for  the  Headmasters'  Con- 
ference. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt  for  the  Entente  Committee. 

Miss  Reta  Oldham  for  the  Headmistresses'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sir  Harry  Reichel  for  the  University  of  Wales. 

Prof.  W.  Ripper  for  the  University  of  Sheffield. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Samuels,  M.P.,  for  the  Universities  of 
Ireland. 

Dr.  J.  Tanner  for  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  John  Bailey  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Entente  Committee,  ex 
officio. 

Mr.  Edward  BuLLOUGH  (Hon.  Secretary). 
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SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTES. 

Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  Bt.  (Chairman) . 

Mr,  John  W.  Bailey  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  for  the  Modern  Language 

Association. 
Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  for  the  British  Academy. 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hakdy  for  the  Royal  Society. 
Dr.  W.  S.  MacGovtan. 
Mrs.  Emile  Mond. 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

Dr.  J.  Tanner  for  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Representative  of  the  Workers'  Education  Association. 
Representative  of  the  Garton  Foundation. 
Mr.  Edward  Bullough  (Hon.  Secretary). 


SUB-COMMITTEE     ON     EDUCATIONAL 
COLLABORATION. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leathes,  C.B.  (Chairman). 

Prof.  John  Adams. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hardy  for  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nairn  for  the  Headmasters'  Con- 
ference. 

Miss  Reta  Oldham  for  the  Headmistresses'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  for  the  Modern  Language 
Association. 
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T)r.  J.  Tanner  for  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mackail  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  J.  Bailey  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Ker  for  the  University  of  London. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  C.B.,  for  the  University  of  Leeds. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Conway  for  the  University  of  Manchester. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Jevons  for  the  University  of  Durham. 

Sir  Harry  Reichel  for  the  University  of  Wales. 

Prof.  W.  Ripper  for  the  University  of  Sheffield. 

Prof.  E.  de  Selincourt  for  the  University  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

Prof.  W.  Macnbile  Dixon  for  the  University  of 
Grlasgow. 

Miss  Murray  for  the  Women's  Colleges,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Jourdain  for  the  Women's  Colleges,  Oxford. 

Representative  of  the  Bureau  of  British  Universities 
(Dr.  Tanner). 

Representative  of  the  Garton  Foundation. 

Miss  Batchelor,  Modern  Language  Association,  Sub- 
committee for  Exchanges  of  Children. 

The  Rev.  W,  E.  Temple  for  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association. 

Dr.  Hazeltjne,  Correspondent  for  America. 

M.  Hovelaque,  Correspondent  for  France. 

M.  Petit-Dutaillis,  Correspondent  for  France. 

Prof.  PiERO  GiACOSA,  Correspondent  for  Italy. 

Prof.  Giovanni  Pioli,  Correspondent  for  Italy. 

Mr.  Edward  Bullough  (Hon.  Secretary). 
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SUB-COMMITTEE     ON     CIVICS     AND 
HUMANISTIC    EDUCATION. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Bt.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Bidwell. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter. 

Mr.  Cloudeslky  Brereton  for  the  Modern  Language 

Association. 
Dr.  E.  R.  T.  Clarkson. 
Mr.  Lane  Pitt  Fox. 
The  Lord  Leverhulme. 
Prof.  MiLLiCENT  Mackenzie  for  the  Civic  and  Moral 

Education  League. 
Sir  John  McClure. 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 
Miss  Reta  Oldham. 

Mr.  J.  PiNCOMBE. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Sir  Francis  Younghusband. 

Representative  of  the  Workers'  Education  Associa- 
tion. 
Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Correspondent  for  America. 
M.  Emilb  Boutrodx,  Correspondent  for  France. 
M.  Ovid  Densushianu,  Correspondent  for  Roumania. 
Mr.  Edward  Bullough  (Hon.  Secretary). 

SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   RELATIONS    WITH 
AMERICA. 

The  Lord  Charnwood  (Chairman). 
The  Master  of  Balliol  College. 
Mr.  Edward  Bullough. 
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Prof.  John  Burnet. 

Major  J.  E,  Dunning. 

Major  William  Endicott. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant. 

Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Irvine. 

Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  G.C.B. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

Sir  William  Osler. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Powell. 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  K.B.E. 

Capt.  E.  H.  Wells. 

The  Very  Rev.  Frank  Ilsley  Paradise]  Joint  Hon. 

Mr.  Arthur  Maquarie  )  Secretaries. 


SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   RELATIONS   WITH 
FRANCE. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Edward  Bullough. 

M.  Henri  Davray. 

Prof.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Gerothwohl. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Helm. 

Prof.  P.  Mantoux. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  (Hon.  Secretary). 
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SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   RELATIONS   WITH 
RUSSIA. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mackail  (Cliairniau). 
Mr.  J.  D.  Duff. 
Mr.  Nevill  Forbes. 

Mr.  D.  GrHAMBASHIDZE. 

Sir  Heney  Newbolt. 

Mrs.  Newmaech. 

Mr.  J.  O'Geady,  M.P. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Prothero. 

Prof.  Sedgefield. 

Mr.  Shklovsky. 

Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff. 

Mrs.  Harold  Williams. 

Dr.  Hagberg  Wright. 

Mr.  Edward  Bullough  (Hon.  Secretary). 

SUB-COMMITTEE   ON    RELATIONS    WITH 
ITALY. 

Dr.  Edmund  Gardner  (Chairman). 

Miss  Cecilia  Ady. 

Mr.  Edward  Armstrong. 

Mr.  BiCKEESTETH. 

The  Right  Rev,  Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter. 
Mr.  Edward  Bullough. 
Signorina  L.  P.  de  Castelvecchio. 
Dr.  Antonio  Cippico. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Coulton. 
Prof.  W.  L.  Courtney. 
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The  Dean  op  St.  Paul's. 
Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
Mr.  Bolton  King. 
Mr.  Thomas  Okey. 
Dr.  R.  PiccoLi. 
Dr.  Paget  Toynbee. 
Dr.  P.  H.  Wicksteed. 

Sua  Eccellenza  Dr.  Eomeo  Galenga  Stuart,  Corres- 
pondent. 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  FiLippo  DE  FiLiPPi,  Correspondent. 
Prof.  Aldo  Sorani,  Correspondent. 
Mr.  Edward  Hutton  (Hon.  Secretary). 


SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  RELATIONS  WITH 
ORIENTAL   COUNTRIES. 

Sir  Francis  Younghusband   (Chairman). 

Mr.  YusuF  Alt. 

Prof.  E.  G.  Browne. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Campbell. 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Chen. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Cheng. 

Mr.  Arthur  Diosy. 

Mr.  E.  Edwards. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Giles. 

Sir  G.  A.  Grierson. 

Mr.  Henri  Joly. 

The  Lord  Lamington. 

Sir  Charles  Lyall. 

H.  E.  Mirza  Mehdi  Khan,  Persian  Minister. 
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Dr.  Timothy  Richard. 

Dr.  B.  Denison  Ross. 

Prof.  K.  Sato. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Serine. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Soothill. 

Mr.  Y.  S.  TsAO. 

Major  W.  Percival  Yetts. 

Dr.  Lionel  Giles  (Hon.  Secretary), 


THE    ANGLO-FOREIGN    SOCIETIES' 
ASSOCIATION 

Unites  with  the  Entente  Committee,  for  purposes  of 
conference  or  combined  action,  the  following 
bodies : 

The  Anglo-Belgian  Union. 

The  Anglo-French  Society. 

The  Anglo-Italian  Literary  Society. 

The  Anglo-Hellenic  League. 

The  Anglo-Norse  Society. 

The  Anglo- Portuguese  and  Brazilian  Society. 

The  Anglo-Roumanian  Society. 

The  Anglo-Spanish  Society. 

The  British- Italian  League. 

The  China  Society. 

The  Entente  Cordiale. 

The  Japan  Society. 

The  Persia  Society. 

The  Serbian  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  United  Russia  Societies'  Association. 
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EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    ANGLO- 
FOREIGN   SOCIETIES'   ASSOCIATION. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Edward  Bullough. 

Dr.  Ronald  Burrows. 

Prof.  C.  Delgado  de  Carvalho. 

Mr.  A.  W.  A.  Leeper       ] 

Tir      .  Tv«-  rJomt  Hon.  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Algernon  Maudslay) 


G2 


THE    ACADEMIC    COMMITTEE. 

Arthur  Jaj^ies  Balfour, 
Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie. 
Max  Beerbohm. 
Arthue  Christopher  Benson. 
Laurence  Binyon. 
Andrew  Cecil  Bradley. 
Robert  Bridges. 
Joseph  Conrad. 
Walter  de  la  Mare. 

GOLDSWORTHY    LoWES    DiCKINSON. 

Austin  Dobson. 

Herbert  Albert  Laurens  Fisher. 

Sir  James  George  Frazer. 

John  Galsworthy. 

Edmund  Gosse. 

Viscount  Haldane  op  Cloan. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Maurice  Hewlett. 

William  Henry  Hudson. 

William  Ralph  Inge. 

William  Paton  Ker. 

John  William  Mackail. 

John  Maskfield. 

Mrs.  Alice  Meynell. 
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Thomas  Sturge  Moore. 

Viscount  Morley. 

George  Gilbert  Murray. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero. 

George  Walter  Prothero. 

Sir  Arthur  Thomas  Quiller-Couch. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Anne  Isabella,  Lady  Ritchie. 

George  Bernard  Shaw. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Louisa  Woods. 

William  Butler  Yeats. 


Samuel  Henry  Butcher  died  Dec.  29th,  1910. 
Edward  Henry  Pember  died  April  5th,  1911. 
Alfred  Comyn  Lyall  died  April  10th,  1911. 
Arthur  Woollgar  Verrall  died  June  19th,  1912. 
Andrew  Lang  died  July  21st,  1912. 
Edward  Dowden  died  April  4th,  1913. 
George  Wyndham  died  June  2nd,  1913. 

Alfred  Austin  died  June  8th,  1913. 

Henry  James  died  Feb.  28th,  1916. 

William  John  Courthope  died  April  11th,  1917. 
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AWARDS     OF     THE     EDMOND     DE 
POLIGNAC   PRIZE    OF   £100. 

1911.  Walter  de  la  Mare,  for  '  The  Return.' 

1912.  John  Masefield,  for  'The  Everlasting" 

Mercy.' 

1913.  James    Stephens,   for    '  The    Crock   of 

Gold.' 

1914.  Ralph    Hodgson,    for    'The    Bull'    and 

'  Song  of  Honour.' 


SILVER     MEDALS     OF     THE     ROYAL 
SOCIETY    OF    LITERATURE. 

On  May  1st,  1916,  Dr.  A.  C.  Benson,  C.V.O., 
Vice-President,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
sum  of  £200  as  an  endowment  for  the  award 
of  the  Silver  Medals  of  the  Society.  This  sum 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  5  per  cent. 
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Exchequer  Bonds.  The  Academic  Committee, 
at  the  request  of  the  Council,  drafted  the 
following  rules  for  the  awards  of  the  Medals, 
which  were  approved  bj  Dr.  Benson  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Council : 

1.  The   Medals   to'  be   awarded   to   authors   in 

respect  of  meritorious  works  in  Poetry, 
Fiction,  History  and  Biography,  and 
Belles  Lettres. 

2.  If  a  Medal  be  awarded  to  an  author  in  respect 

to  a  particular  book,  that  book  must  have 
been  published  at  a  date  subsequent  to 
May  1st,  1916,  the  date  of  the  A.  C. 
Benson  endowment. 

8.  Members  of   the  Academic   Committee  are 
ineligible  for  these  Medals. 

4.  Applications  or  recommendations  by  persons 

who  are  not  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  are  not  invited  and  will 
not  be  received. 

5.  The     Academic     Committee,     at     its    first 

meeting  each  year,  shall  appoint  a 
Committee  of  Selection. 
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6.  The  Council  shall  decide,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Committee  of  Selection,  what  Medals 
shall  be  awarded  or  withheld  in  any 
year. 

Silver  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  : 

GrABRIELE    d'AnNUNZIO. 

Benito  P^rez  Galdos. 
Maurice  Barres. 
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ANNIVERSARY   ADDRESS,    1918. 

By  Sir  Henry  Ne.wbolt,  D.Litt., 
Vice-F resident  and  Treasurer. 

Our  President,  Lord  Halsbury,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  be  present  with  us  to-day,  has 
desired  me  to  deliver  the  Annual  Address  in  his 
place,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity, 
for  the  third  year  in  succession,  of  congratu- 
lating the  Society  on  its  continued  prosperity, 
and  of  reporting  a  fresh  advance,  made  in  spite 
of  the  many  difficulties  of  the  time,  towards  the 
ideal  of  national  and  international  service  which 
has  animated  us  during  these  years  of  danger 
and  determined  effort. 

I  will  first,  as  is  customary,  give  an  account 
of  the  personal  losses  and  gains  of  the  Society 
during  the  period  under  review.  Death  has 
taken  from  us  three  well-known  members. 
William  Macdonald  Sinclair,  born  in  1850,  was 
a  scholar  of  Repton  and  of  Balliol,  and   Presi- 


dent  of  the  Oxford  Union.  Four  years  after 
Ordination  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Westminster;  in  1885  he  was  elected 
to  the  London  School  Board;  in  1894  he 
became  Grand  Chaplain  of  England,  and  in 
1900  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria. 
From  1889  to  1911  he  was  Archdeacon  of 
London  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  from  1911 
until  his  death  Rector  of  Shermanbury,  Sussex. 
His  literar}^  activity  was  notable  from  the  first ; 
his  published  volumes  include  theological  and 
devotional  treatises,  biographical  memoirs,  and 
archaeological  studies  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  the  Chapels  Royal.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  our  Society  in  1910,  and  served  for 
some  time  on  our  Council. 

Charles  Frederick  Forshaw,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
was  elected  as  long  ago  as  1900.  He  was  a 
professional  man  with  a  singular  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  poetry,  and  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  his  contemporaries  in  this  Society  for 
the  originality  of  his  ambitions  and  the  uncon- 
ventionality  of  the  methods  by  which  he 
attempted  to  realise  them. 
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Henry  George  Percy,  seventh  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  was  born  in  1846,  summoned 
to  Parliament  as  Lord  Lovaine  in  1887,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Dukedom  in  1899,  and  became  a 
Fellow  of  our  Society  in  the  same  year. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  loss  of  five 
Fellows  who  have  tendered  their  resignations 
owing  to  causes  connected  with  the  war.  They 
are:  Mr.  George  E.  Skerry,  elected  1886; 
the  Rev.  the  Hon.  Edward  Lyttelton,  formerly 
Headmaster  of  Eton  College,  elected  1907 ; 
Mr.  Harold  Cox,  elected  1915,  and  Member  of 
Council,  1916-18;  Mr.  W.  G.  Hole,  elected 
1916;  and  Mr.  Douglas  Ainslie,  elected  1917. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  the  accession  of  the  following  : 

Lord  Charnwood,  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  '  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.' 

Sir  Thomas  ElUott,  Bart.,  who  has  already 
done  invaluable  service  for  the  Society  as 
Chairman  of  our  Sub-Committee  on  Institutes. 

Dr.  Edmund  Gardner,  widely  known  for  his 
studies  in  Italian  history  and  literature. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leathes,  C.B.,  First  Civil  Service 
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Commissioner,  and  one  of  the  Editors  of  the 
'  Cambridge  Modern  History.' 

The  Earl  of  Lytton,  who  carries  into  the 
third  generation  the  fame  of  a  great  literary 
family. 

Sir  John  David  McClure,  Musician,  Astro- 
nomer, and  Headmaster  of  Mill  Hill  School. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Rait,  Professor  of  Scottish 
History  and  Literature  in  Glasgow  University, 
and  author  of  many  well-known  works. 

Mr.  Herbert  Trench,  Poet  and  Theatrical 
Director. 

And  also,  as  Foreign  Honorary  Fellows  : 

Mr.  William  Buckler,  Secretary  to  the 
American  Embassy,  and  Prof.  Kiyoshi  Sato. 

This  list  is  not  merely  an  excellent  one  in 
itself,  but  it  has  a  further  interest  for  those 
who  are  concerned  to  see  the  Society  maintain 
its  position  and  influence  as  a  national  institu- 
tion. 

The  new  Fellows,  whom  I  have  enumerated, 
are  welcomed  by  us  not  only  as  colleagues  of 
distinction,  in  every  way  fulfilling  the  high 
standard  of  qualification  which  we  are  deter- 
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mined  to  exact  for  our  Fellowship,  but  also  as 
fellow-workers  in  our  more  public  activities. 
Their  election  has  been  in  almost  every  case 
due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  their  readiness  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  country 
on  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  Society,  as  I 
shall  presently  have  the  honour  of  explaining. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Professorial  Lee- 
tures  for  the  Session  1917-18  have  been  more 
than  once  interfered  Avith  by  the  pressure  of 
public  events ;  the  number  actually  delivered 
to  the  present  date  is  five,  and  these  are  as 
follows : 

Prof.  Walter  de  la  Mare  has  lectured  on 
"  Emily  Bronte,"  Prof.  Maurice  Gerothwohl  on 
"  A  Great  Spanish  Humanist,  Armando  Palacio 
Valdes,"  Prof.  W.  L.  Courtney  on  "Some 
Plays  of  Brieux,"  and  the  Professor  of  Poetry  on 
"  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  '  Song  of  the  Plow 
and  on  "  The  Poetry  of  Thomas  Hardy."  The 
lectures  have  been  well  attended,  and  received 
with  every  mark  of  appreciation  ;  many  regrets 
have  been  expressed  that  there  is  such  a  lack  of 
adequate  press  reports,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an 
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improvement  in  this  direction  may  be  secured 
when  the  daily  papers  are  restored  to  their 
normal  size  and  price. 

At  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  the 
following  papers  have  been  read  :  On  "  Jane 
Austen  :  An  Appreciation,"  a  Centenary  Lecture, 
by  the  Rev.  Montague  Summers ;  on  "  The 
G-raal  Legend :  Some  Interpretations  and  a 
Suggestion,"  by  Mr.  D.  F.  de  I'Hoste  Ranking ; 
on  "  The  Novels  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,"  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Grosse ;  on  "  Walt  Whitman  and 
America,"  by  Lord  Charnwood ;  on  "  The 
Poet  and  Tradition,"  by  Mr.  John  Drinkwater; 
on  "  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts,'  "  by  Prof.  J.  W. 
Mackail;  and  on  "The  Charm  of  Walpole's 
Letters,"  by  Prof.  Caroline  Spurgeon.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  mere  enumeration  of  these 
titles  and  the  names  of  the  authors,  that  the 
Session  has  been  marked  by  contributions  of 
real  interest,  both  various  and  entertaining,  and 
I  may  congratulate  the  Society  in  anticipation 
on  a  very  desirable  volume  of  '  Transactions.' 

I  pass  now  to  my  promised  survey  of  the 
present  position   of    the    Society,   and    of   the 
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methods  by  which  it  is  endeavouring  to  fulfil 
the  high  duties  laid  upon  it  by  its  Charter  of 
Foundation  and  by  the  exigencies  of  the  world- 
wide struggle  in  which  the  whole  life  of  this 
nation  and  Empire,  and  the  future  of  civilisation 
itself  are  involved.  I  may  begin  by  reminding 
you  that  by  its  original  constitution  the  Society's 
work  is  marked  out  into  the  two  spheres  of 
Domestic  and  Foreign  affairs  :  the  former  cover- 
ing the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  Literature 
generally,  within  the  community  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  latter  including  the  contemporary 
literature  and  criticism  of  foreign  countries. 
In  these  two  departments  our  predecessors 
have  done  much  good  work,  as  the  records  of 
our  first  eighty  years  will  show ;  but  the  time 
came,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  a  new  impulse  was  felt  within  the  Society 
itself,  and  a  new  departure  was  resolved  upon. 
The  task  of  research,  of  exposition,  of  scholarly 
criticism  of  the  English  classics,  to  which  the 
Society  had  devoted  the  energies  of  three 
generations,  was  seen  to  have  been  so  far  ful- 
filled that  the  claims  of  contemporary  literature 
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migiit  now  receive  more  attention  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  evidently  desirable  to  secure 
the  more  active  co-operation  of  those  whose 
interest  in  letters  was  that  of  creative  artists, 
and  whose  reputation  gave  them  influence  with 
the  reading  public.  Accordingly,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  two  eminent  Fellows,  Mr.  Edmund 
Grosse  and  the  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Pember,  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  was  so  far  amended 
as  to  admit  the  creation  of  an  Academic  Com- 
mittee, to  which  were  entrusted  some  of  the 
most  important  of  what  I  have  called  the 
Domestic  functions  of  the  Society.  This  Com- 
mittee has,  as  it  were,  focussed  the  prestige  of 
our  Fellowship  hy  gathering  to  itself,  under  a 
rigorous  system  of  election,  a  majority  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  the  time  ;  and  it 
has  done  good  service  to  art  and  to  the  public 
by  boldly  undertaking  the  task  of  appraising 
and  proclaiming  works  of  conspicuous  merit 
among  the  mass  of  books  which  every  year  sees 
produced  upon  merely  commercial  principles,  if 
not  altogether  indiscriminately.  Further,  by  its 
Addresses  of  Reception  and  other  public  cere- 
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monials,  it  has  done  much  to  stimulate  interest 
in  literature  as  a  living  art,  and  in  the  literary 
life  as  a  form  of  human  activity  not  less 
memorable  than  others  now  more  widelj^  adver- 
tised ;  it  has  openly  shown  that  we  have  in  this- 
kingdom  a  number  of  literary  men  of  admitted 
rank,  who  are  willing  to  stand  together  not 
merely  as  representative  practitioners  of  a 
great  art,  but  as  colleagues  intent  upon  yoking 
their  individual  powers  in  a  team  for  fertilising 
the  territory  of  their  art,  and  reaping  the 
fruits  of  it  for  the  commonwealth. 

Somewhat  later,  l)ut  from  an  equall}^  genuine 
and  inevitable  impulse,  came  a  change  in  the 
scope  of  our  Foreign  Department.  As  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  brought  more  and  more  clearly 
into  view  the  mao-nitude  and  deliberateness  of 
the  campaign  long  planned  against  us  by  our 
enemies,  it  became  imperatively  necessary  that 
counter-measures  should  be  undertaken  with 
not  less  energy  and  foresight.  First,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  the  modern  German  doctrine  of 
Might  as  Right  is  not  successfully  substituted 
for  the  ancient  comity  and  humanistic  feeling 
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of  civilised  nations ;  and  this  will  involve  some 
kind  of  educational  provision,  direct  or  indirect, 
as  a  prophylactic  against  the  infection  of  bar- 
barism with  which  the  world  is  threatened. 
Secondly,  we  must  supplement  the  ordinary 
otficial  intercourse  between  Governments,  which 
must  always  be  of  a  limited  nature,  formal, 
secret,  and  impersonal,  by  the  more  intimate 
understanding  and  cordiality  which  can  only 
arise  from  the  pursuit  of  common  ideals,  from 
the  interchange  of  knowledge  and  admiration 
between  the  peoples  themselves,  and  from  per- 
sonal friendships  and  correspondence  among 
their  intellectual  representatives.  If  the  estab- 
lished and  necessary  methods  of  diplomacy  had 
during  the  past  twenty  years  been  reinforced 
by  a  mutual  understanding  of  national  ideals 
and  aspirations,  it  is  our  l)elief  that  it  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  difficult,  if  not  totally 
impossible,  for  any  militarist  government,  how- 
ever autocratic,  to  force  an  aggressive  war  upon 
the  peoples  of  Europe.  The  cause  which  we 
have  at  heart  is  not  the  mere  material  interest 
of  this  nation  or  of  that,  it  is  the  preservation 
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of  the   welfare  and  happiness    of    all    nations 
from    the    danger  of    perpetual  war   and  the 
domination   of  brute   force.     Free  and  intelli- 
gent  intercourse  between  nations  would  have 
made  this  plain    to    all    well-disposed   people, 
including  many  even  of  those  who  are  now  our 
enemies;   as  more  than   one  among  them  has 
recently  testified,  our  honesty  and  goodwill  wera 
evident  to    those    who    knew    us.     But   there 
were  few  who  knew  us,  as  there  were  also  few 
of  us  who  had  any  intimate  understanding  of 
our  fellow  citizens  of  the  world ;  we  not  only 
cherished  an  ingenuous  disbelief  in  hostile  or 
dansrerous  elements,  we  lived  a  life  of  isolation,. 
and  were  little  understood  even  by  our  friends. 
We  can   afford  this  life  of  isolation   and  of 
ill-informed  behefs  no  longer.     From  a  large 
body  of  evidence  now   available  it  has  become 
clear  that   our  national  prestige  has    suffered 
from  a  general  depreciation  of  the  intellectual 
impulse  contributed  by  British  thought  to  the 
life  of  the  world  at  large.     To  counteract  this 
depreciation  effectively  more  remedies  than  one- 
may  be  needed;  but  it  is  certain   that  if  our 
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methods  and  ideals  are  in  future  to  be  more 
justly  valued  in  foreign  countries  we  must 
cultivate  a  closer  intimacy  between  all  those 
who  in  our  own  and  the  allied  and  friendly 
nations  are  interested  in  literature  and  scholar- 
ship ;  we  must  ensure  that  the  culture  of  each 
country  shall  be  understood  by  all  the  others 
and  shall  form  a  part  of  their  own  mental 
endowment ;  and  we  must  be  agreed  upon  the 
common  ideals  of  humanity,  to  be  handed  down 
to  the  coming  generations  of  our  respective 
peoples. 

For  an  effort  of  this  magnitude  and  import- 
ance we  must  co-ordinate  all  the  resources 
available  within  the  British  Empire.  British 
Universities,  Professorships,  Academies,  British 
Literary  Men  and  Literary  Societies,  Social 
and  other  Anglo-Foreign  Societies,  must  all 
have  their  energies  directed  to  this  one  point 
of  the  national  influence  and  prestige  without 
overlapping  or  dissipation  of  force. 

It  is  possible  that  this  ma}^  be  achieved  by 
means  of  one  or  more  than  one  organisation. 
One,  at  any  rate,  has  already  been  devised  and 
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formed  by  our  Society,  which  has  for  nearly  a 
century  held  the  position 'of  the  only  Institution 
officially  representing  Literature  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  which  now  includes  among  its 
members  nearly  all  the  first  writers  of  the  time. 

The  method  by  which  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  is  seeking  to  unify  and  promote  the 
national  purpose  is  outlined  in  the  printed  table 
annexed  to  this  Address.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  the  work  of  the  Society  is  conducted, 
as  I  have  reminded  you,  by  a  President  and 
Council,  and  is  by  the  constitution  divided 
into  the  two  Departments  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  Of  these  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  obviously  the  one  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking ;  it  was  already  furnished  with  a 
certain  number  of  Honorary  Foreign  Fellows, 
and  with  an  Honorary  Foreign  Secretary  whose 
business  it  was  to  keep  up  relations  with  other 
countries  and  report  annually  upon  the  principal 
events  in  the  literary  world  abroad. 

This  Department  has  now  been  greatly 
strengthened    and    enlarged.       The    office    of 
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Honorary  Director  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  l)een 
created,  and  entrusted  to  a  distinguished  Fellow 
of  the  Society,  the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  and  the 
machinery  placed  under  his  direction  is  as 
follows  : 

(1)  A  large  and  influential  Committee  for 
promoting  an  Intellectual  Entente  among  the 
Allied  and  Friendly  Countries.  This  Committee 
includes  representatives  of  pure  Literature  and 
Criticism,  History,  Philosophy  and  Science, 
Religion  and  Politics  ;  its  work  and  methods 
will  be  described  presently. 

(2)  A  Committee  for  the  Reception  of  dis- 
tinguished Foreigners. 

(3)  A  body  of  Foreign  Fellows  and  Foreign 
Correspondents  resident  in  England,  completely 
representative  of  all  the  Allied  and  Friendly 
Countries. 

(4)  Special  lectures  by  eminent  Foreigners 
visiting  this  country,  and  celebrations  of  events 
of  International  importance. 

(5)  The  award  of  the  Society's  medals, 
diplomas,  and  congratulatory  addresses  to  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters  in  foreign  countries. 
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The  Entente  Committee  itself  has  appointed 
the  following  seven  subordinate  bodies  for 
carrying  out  its  work  in  detail : 

i.  An  Education  Section,  under  the 
Honorary  Chairmanship  of  the  Right 
Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  with  three  Sub- 
Committees  on — 

(a)  Civics  and  Moral  Education  (Chair- 
man :   Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Bt.). 

(h)  Educational  Co-operation  (Chair- 
man :  Stanley  Leathes,  C.B. 

(c)  Educational  Institutes  (Chairman : 
Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  Bt.). 

ii,  A  Sub-Committee  on  Relations  with 
France. 

iii.  A  Sub-Committee  on  Relations  with 
Russia. 

iv.  A  Sub-Committee  on  Relations  with 
Italy. 

V.  A  Sub- Committee  on  Relations  with 
America. 

vi.  A  Sub-Committee  on  Relations  with 
The  Orient. 

vii.  An    Anglo-Foreign    Societies  Asso- 

/ 
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ciation,    incorporating   with    the   Entente 
Committee  fifteen  existing  Anglo-Foreign 
Societies,  and  governed  by  a  joint  Execu- 
tive. 
These  six  last-mentioned  Sub-Committees  are 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  Dr.  Edmund  Gardner,  Lord 
•Charnwood,  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  and  Sir 
Henry  Newbolt,  all  of  whom  have  some  special 
•experience  and  aptitude  for   dealing  with  the 
countries  in  their  several  spheres  of  action,  and 
much  useful  work  has  already  been  undertaken. 
A  list  of  the  members  of  the  Entente  Committee 
will  be  found   in  the  first  Annual  Report  of 
their  Proceedings,  and  lists  of  all  those  serving 
on  the   Executive   Committees  and   Sub-Com- 
mittees are  given  in  the  accompanying  pages. 

The  activities  of  the  Society  have  been 
welcomed  with  marked  approval  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  literature  and  learning  in  all  the 
countries  mentioned,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  various  Embassies  has  been  readily  given, 
both  in  London  and  abroad.  In  the  Educa- 
tional   Section  the  Universities  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  have  accepted  a  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  they  are  permanently  represented, 
together  with  the  Headmasters'  Conference,  the 
Headmistresses'  Conference,  and  other  similar 
])odies,  upon  the  Executive  Committees. 

In  short,  the  task  of  co-ordination  has  been 
successfully  inaugurated,  and  a  central  focus  or 
control  station  has  been  established,  which  is 
•entirely  and  unreservedly  at  the  public  service, 
is  already  working  with  smoothness  and  success, 
and  is  clearly  capable  both  during  and  after 
the  war  of  becoming  a  powerful  instrument  of 
national  influence ;  the  more  so  as  its  forces, 
while  drawing  upon  the  literar}^  prestige  of  an 
unrivalled  Fellowship  of  distinguished  writers, 
are  already  coupled  up  with  the  principal 
departments  of  the  public  service  by  the 
personal  connections  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying lists,  and  can  at  any  time  and  without 
any  difficulty  be  made  use  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  educational  or  diplomatic  purposes. 
The  representation  and  advancement  of  intel- 
lectual ideals  has  been  hitherto  considered  in 
this    country   to   be  in  the  main  a  sphere   of 
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private  and  unofficial  activity ;  among  other 
nations  an  opposite  view  prevails,  and  Govern- 
ment recognition  is  looked  for  and  accorded. 
The  present  undertaking  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  seems  to  unite  the  advantages  of 
both  systems,  and  to  offer  to  the  policy  of  this 
country  a  means  of  adapting  itself  to  the  needs 
of  the  international  position  without  abandon- 
ing anything  of  value  in  our  own  feeling  or 
practice. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  H.  Newbolt  for  his 
address  was  accorded  by  the  meeting  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  F.  St.  J.  Corbett,  and  supported  by 
the  Marquis  of  Crewe  (Chairman). 
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FELLOWS    OF   THE    SOCIETY. 


The  sign  f  iiidicntes  an  Honorary  Fellow,     c  =  a  Coiiipoundei'. 


Year  of 
election. 

1917.  Professor  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  London, 
28,  Tanza  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. ;  and  Savile 
Club. 

1894.  fHER  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  op  Albany. 

1889.  Major  James  Alexander,  F.R.G.S.,  c/o  G.P.O., 
Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

1916.  A.  YusuF  Ali,  Esq  ,  M.A.,  LL.M.  (Cantab.), 
M.R.A.S.,  Indian  Civil  Service  (retired),  25, 
Sutton  Court  Road,  Chiswick,  W.  4. 

1899.  Robert  Vickery  Allen,  Esq.,  A.C.P.,  F.E.I. S., 
Gruilden  Morden,  Royston,  Hertfordshire. 

1878.  cPercy  Willoughby  Ames,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  1*1, 
Primrose  Mansions,  Battersea  Park,  S.W.  11  ; 
and  Authors'  Club. 

1915.  The  Rlght  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  P.C. 
O.M.,     F.R.S.,    D.L.,    M.P.,    LL.D.,    D.C.L., 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Yice- 
President  ;  Member  of  Academic  Committee ; 
Member  of  the  Entente  Committee,  4,  Carlton 
G-ardeus,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1 ;  Whittinghame, 
Prestonkirk,  N.B. ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1903.  fREv.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.,J.P.,  Rector  of  Lew- 
Trenchard,  Lew-Trenchard  House,  N.  Devon. 
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Vear  of 
election. 

1912.     Sir  James  Matthkw  Barrie,  Bt.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

(Vice-Preside7it,  1912-1913)  ;  Vice-President; 
Member  of  Academic  Committee,  3,  Adelplii 
Terrace  House,  Stmnd,  W.C.  2  ;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1915.  Herbert  M.  Baynes,  Esq.,  M.E.A.S.,  Hilton 
House,  Oak  Lane,  East  Finchley,  N".  2. 

1912.  Arthur  William  Beckett,  Esq.,  Anderida, 
Hartfield  Road,  Eastbourne ;  and  Authors'  Club. 

1913  tMAx  Beerbohm,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee, Yillino  Chiaro,  Rapallo,  Italy. 

1907.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  Esq.,  C.V.O., 
M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.E.Hist.S.,  Master  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge  {Vice-President,  1911-17), 
Member  of  Academic  Committee ;  Member  of 
the  Entente  Committee  ;  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge;  Hinton  Hall,  Haddenham,  Isle  of 
Ely;  Tremans,  Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1905.  The  Ven.  Henry  E.  J.  Bevan,  M.A.,  Archdeacon 
of  Middlesex,  The  Rectory,  Chelsea,  S.W.; 
Quatford  Castle,  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire. 

1910.  fLAURENCE  BiNYON,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  118,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W.  1 ;  and 
British  Museum  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1902.  Dr.  William  A.  Bowen.  LL.B.,  M.B.,  Mombasa, 
East  Africa. 

1907.  The  Right  Ret.  Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter, 
K.C.V.O.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  Vice-President ; 
Member  of  the  Entente  Committee,  6,  Little 
Cloisters,  Westminster,  S.W.  1  ;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1865.  cSiR  Edward  Brabrook,  C.B.,  Dir.S.A.,  past 
President  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
(Vice-President  1892-1916),  Langham  House, 
Stafford  Eoad,  Wallington,  Surrey;  and 
Athenseum  Club. 

1898.  Charles  Angell  Bradford, Esq., F.S.A.,^M(^i^or, 
4,  Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.  1. 

191U.  tANDREW  Cecil  Bradley,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 
Professor  of  Poetry,  Oxford,  1901-1906,  Member 
of  Academic^  Committee,  54,  Scarsdale  Villas, 
Kensington,  W.  8. 

1910.  tEoBERT  Bridges,   Esq.,   M.A.,   M.B.,   F.E.C.P., 

D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  Poet  Laureate;  Member  of 
Academic  Committee,  Chilswell,  Oxford. 
1902.  cJoHN  Potter  Briscoe,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S., 
E.L.A.,  Consulting  City  Librarian  of  Notting- 
ham, Central  Public  Library,  Nottingham ; 
Elm  Villa,  38,  Addison  Street,  Nottingham. 

1911.  John  Arthur  Brooke,  Esq.,  Wood  Close,  Gras- 

mere. 
1917.     Edward     Bullough,     Esq.,     M.A.,    Fellow     of 

Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Council, 

National  Club,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.  1. 
1907.     The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Burghclere,  P.C,  D.L., 

M.A.,  48,  Charles  Street,  W.  1 ;   Fitzroy  Place, 

Surrey;  and  Brooks's  Club. 
1913.     Geoffrey  G.  Butler,  Esq.,  Fellow  and  Librarian 

of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
1900.     Lt.-Col.   W.   Boughton  Chambers,  V.D.,   Aden 

Exp.  Field  Force,  Shaik  Othman,  Aden. 


Year  of 
election. 

1917.     The    Kight     Hon.     Lord     Charnwood,    M.A., 
Council,  Cliaii'man  of  Sub-Cominittee  on  Rela- 
tions with   America ;  Stowe  House,   Lichfield  ; 
108,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.  1. 

1899.  fERNEST   Hartley   Coleridge,   Esq.,    M.A.,   12, 

Rickford's  Hill,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 
1916.     The    Right    Hon.    Lord    Coleridge,    Judge  of 

High  Court  of  Justice  (King's  Bench  Division), 

17,  Gledham  Gardens,  S.W. ;  3,  King's  Bench 

Walk,  E.C. ;  The  Chanter's  House,  Ottery  St. 

Mary,  Devon  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 
1910.  tJosEPH     Conrad,     Esq.,    Memher    of    Academic 

Committee,      Capel     House,     Orlestone,     near 

Ashford. 

1906.  Richard    Cooke,  Esq.,  F.S.Sc,  F.R.G.S.,  Arch- 

bishop Abbot's  School,  Guildford. 

1892.     Stanley  Cooper,  Esq.,  c/o  E.    J.  Atkins,  Esq., 
15,  Warnborough  Road,  Oxford. 

1900.  cRev.    W.   Hargreaves    Cooper,    F.R.G.S.,    65, 

Cardigan  Road,  Leeds. 

1901.  cRev.    Erederick     St.    John     Corbett,    M.A., 

F.R.Hist.S.,  The  Rectory,  St.  George-in-the- 
East,  London. 

1907.  Professor  William  Leonard  Courtney,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Editor 
of  the  '  Fortnightly  Review,'  Vice-President ; 
R.8.L.  Prof  essor  of  Dramatic  Literatiire,  Member 
of  the  Entente  Committee,  11,  Taviton  Street, 
Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1 ;  and  Authors'  Club. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1916.  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  K.Gt., 

P.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President; 
Hon.  Director  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Member  of  the 
Entente  Committee  ;  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Section  ;  Nether  Wood  cote,  Epsom  ;  and 
Athenaeum  Cluh. 

1890.  cJames  Curtis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  {Vice-President, 
1898-1909),  179,  Maryleboue  Eoad,  N.W.  1; 
and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1912.     Rev.  Edgar  Daplyn,  30,  Pattison  Road,  N.W.  2. 

1904.  John  Herbert  Dawson,  Esq.,  Ill,  Lower  Seedley 
Road,  Seedley,  Manchester. 

1915.  Professor  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Council ; 
Member  of  Academic  Committee ;  Member  of  the 
Entente  Committee  ;  B.S.L.  Professor  of  English 
Fiction,  14,  Thornsett  Road,  Anerley,  S.E. 

1914.  fGoLDswoRTHY  LowES  DiCKiNSON,  Esq.,  Member 
of  Academic  Committee,  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1908.  Rev.  Peter  Hampson  Ditchfield,  M.A.,F.S.A., 
Barkham  Rectory,  Wokingham,  Berks;  and 
Authors'  Club. 

1907.  Austin  Dobson,  Esq.,  LL.D.  (Vice-President, 
1911-1913) ;  Member  of  Academic  Committee, 
75,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W.  5 ;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1917.  John     Drinkwater,    Esq.,    260,    Mary     Street, 

Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1918.  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Elliott,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  late 
Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint;  Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Educational  Institutes,  12, 
Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.  1  ;  Eavensbroolv% 
Oxted,  Surrey. 

1900.  Lady  C.  Ella  Eve,  5,  Hanover  House,  North 
Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.  1. 

1917.  Alfred  Laurence  Eelkin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Schools  (Secondary  Branch), 
retired  1912,  Mershire  Lodge,  Marlborough 
Road,  Bournemouth  ;  and  Authors'  Club. 

1917.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Eelkin  (Ellen  Thorney- 
croft  Fowler),  Mershire  Lodge,  Marlborough 
Road,  Bournemouth. 

1916.  The  Right  Hon.  Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.P., 
Litt.D.,  President  of  Board  of  Education;  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University,  Member  of 
Academic  Committee;  Member  of  the  Entente 
Committee ;  Vice-President,  The  Grange,  Eccle- 
sall,  Sheffield  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1916.  Professor  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Litt.D., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  Cervantes  Professor  of  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature,  IJniversity  of  London, 
Member  of  the  Entente  Committee;  Council, 
Savile  Club,  107,  Piccadilly,  W.  1. 

1913.  The  Rev.  Canon  F.  J.  Foakes-Jackson,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

1905.  A.  E.  Manning  Foster,  Esq.,  79,  Davies  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  W.  1. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1907.     William   Warde   Fowler,    Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Kingliam,  Chipping  Norton ;  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Club. 

1898.  tSiR  James  G.  Frazer,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt. 
D.C.L..  Member  of  Academic  Committee,  1, 
Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.C.  1. 

1906.  cHis  Highness  Maharaja  Gaekwar  of  Baroda, 
Sir  Sataji  Eao,  G.C.S.I.,  Baroda,  India. 

1892.  cShrimant  Sampatrao  K.  Gaikwad,  M.R.L, 
M.R.A.S.,  F  R.C.I.,  Baroda,  India. 

1912.  John  Galsworthy,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  Wingstone,  Manaton,  Devon. 

1918.  Edmund  Garratt  Gardner,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  Barlow 
Lecturer  on  Dante,  University  College,  London  ; 
Chairman  of  the  Snb-Committee  on  Belatio7is 
with  Italy,  St.  Joseph's  Cottage,  Mill  Hill,  N.W. 

1902.  Arthur  Harold  Garstang,  Esq.,  69,  Leigham 
Vale,  Streatbam,  S.W.  16. 

1912.  Charles    Garvice,  Esq.,   Chairman  of  Authors 

Club,    4,    Maids   of    Honour   Row,    Richmond, 
Surrey  ;  and  Royal  Societies  Club. 

1913.  Stephen  Gaselee,  Esq.,  Fellow  and  Librarian  of 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge ;  Foreign  Office, 
S.W. 

1883.  WiLLiA3i  Blachford  Gedge,  Esq.,  93,  Westcliflie 
Road,  Ramsgate. 
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election. 

1902.     Professor    Maurice   A.    CtErothwohl,  Litt.D., 

Vice-President;  B.S.L.  Prof essor  of  Comparative 

Literature ;  Memher  of  the  Entente  Committee,  7, 

Alma  Terrace,  Kensiugtou,  W. 

1916.  The  Lady  Glenconner,  34,  Queeu  Auue's  Gate, 

S.W. ;  WilsforJ  Manor,  Salisbury. 

1907.  Edmund  Gosse,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late 
Librarian  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Vice-President ; 
Memher  of  Academic  Committee  ;  Member  of  the 
Entente  Committee ;  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Relations  with  France,  17,  Hanover 
Terrace,  Kegent's  Park,  N.W.  1  ;  and  Savile 
Club. 

1911.  Rev.  Prebendary  A.  W,  Gough,  M.A.,  The 
Vicarage,  Broniptou,  S.W.  3. 

1915.  Alfred  Perceval  Graves,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Red 
Branch  House,  Lauriston  Road,  Wimbledon ; 
and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1892.  The  Hon.  James  Maclaren  Stuart  Gray, 
Master  of  Gray,  c/o  Robert  Todd,  Esq.,  The 
Limes,  Hadley  Green,  High  Barnet,  N.  ; 
Cwmeron,  Llanwrtyd  Wells,  R.S.O.,  S.  Wales. 

1898.  Emanuel  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,Liuleys,  Bath;  and 
Reform  Club. 

1917.  Professor  Herbert  John  Clifford  Grierson, 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Edinburgh,  12,  Regent 
Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
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1907.  SiE  William  Henry  Hadow,  M.A.,  D.Mus., 
Principal,  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ;  South  Cerney,  Cirencester ;  and  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Club. 

1897  Heinrich  Maria  Hain,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  M.C.P., 
Wilhelmj  House,  2,  Clarence  Terrace,  Leaming- 
ton Spa. 

1910.  The  Et.  Hon.  Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan, 
O.M.,  K.T.,  F.E.S.,  LL.D.,  Eector  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  Council ;  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  Cloanden,  Auchterarder,  Perthshire ; 
28,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.  1 ;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1880.  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  F.E.S., 
D.C.L.,  High  Steward  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  President ;  Member  of  the  Entente  Com- 
mittee, 4,  Eunismore  G-ardens,  Princes  Gate, 
S.W.  7  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1907.  Thomas  Hardy,  Esq.,  O.M.,  LL.D.,  J.P.,  Member 
of  Academic  Committee  ;  Member  of  the  Entente 
Committee,  Max  Gate,  Dorchester ;  and  Athe- 
naeum Club. 

1865.  cEev.  Albert  Augustus  Harland,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Harefield  Vicarage,  Uxbridge. 

1914.  Dr.  W.  G.  Hartog,  M.A.,  Syndicate  PubHshing 
Co.,  11  and  13,  Southampton  Eow,  W.C.  1. 

1909.     John  Martin  Harvey,  Esq.,  30,  Avenue  Eoad, 

Eegent's  Park,  N.W.  8. 
1904.     William    Hatfield,    Esq.,    A.C.P.,    2,    Crosby 

Street,  Stockport. 
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1907.     Eev.  William  Augustus  Heard,   M.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster  of  Fettes  College.  The  Lodge, 
Fettes  College.  Edinburgh. 

1885.  J.  Stewart  Henderson,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  1,  Pond 
Street,  Hampstead,  N.AV.  3. 

1907.  The  Right  Rev.  Herbert  Hensley  Henson, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  The  Palace,  Here- 
ford ;  and  Atheuseum  Club. 

1868.  cRev.  C.  a.  Heurtley,  M.A.,  193,  Woodstock 
Road,  Oxford. 

1907.  Maurice  Hewlett,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  Elm  Tree  Farm,  West  Wittering, 
Chichester  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1889.     Mrs.  Napier  Higgins,  24,  The  Boltons,  S.W.  10. 

1904.  J.  A.Howard-Watson, Esq., F.R.GI-.S.,F.R.Hist.S., 
1,  Eaton  Bank,  Crosby  Road,  Waterloo,  Liver- 
pool. 

1911.  Rev.    John    Hudson,   M.A.,    289,    Southampton 

Street,  Camberwell,  S.E.  5. 

1912.  fW.  H.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 

mittee, 40,  St.  Luke's  Road,  W.  11. 

1906.  Charles  Hyatt-Woolf,  Esq.,  F.R.P.S.,  123, 
4,  5,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  4. 

1880.  Sir  Henry  M.  Imbert-Terry,  Bt.,  Council,  Strete 
Ralegh,  Exeter  ;  73,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.  1 ; 
and  Carlton  Club. 

1913.  The  Very  Rev.    William    Ralph    Inge,    D.D., 

Dean  of  St.  Pauls,  Council;  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  The  Deanery,  Dean's  Court,  E.C.  ; 
and  Athenaeum  Club. 
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1916.  Frank  Byron  Jevons,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
F.R.E.S.,  Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall, 
Durham  ;  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham;  Hatfield  Hall, Durham;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1910.  William  Paton  Ker,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  University  College, 
London,  Council;  Member  of  Academic  Committee, 
95,  Gower  Street,  W.C.  1 ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1916.  Charles  Edvpard  Ketser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.L.,  J.P., 

F.S.A.,  Aldermaston  Court,  near  Beading. 

1901.  cEev.    Philip  Henry    Kirkham,    M.A.,   M.S. A., 

St.  Peter's  Vicarage,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

1899.  cErnest  Kiver,  Esq.,  F.R.C.O..  A.R.A  M.,  A.Ph.S  , 
Professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
"  Bayfield,"  Upper  Warlingham,  Surrey. 

1897.  Joseph    William   Knipe,    Esq.,    Ph.D.,    L.C.P.. 

Wolsey  Hall,  Oxford  ;  and  Authors'  Club. 
1915.     Henry    Cart   de    Lafontaine,  Esq.,  52,  Albert 
Court,  Kensington  Gore,  S.W.  7. 

1902.  J.  J.  Lane,  Esq.,  Oakleigh,  Brucken  Road  West, 

Brighouse. 
1914.     Miss   Alice  Law,  The  Old  Parsonage,   Altham, 
near  Accrington  ;  and  Lyceum  Club. 

1917.  Stanley    Leathes,    Esq.,    M.A.,    C.B.,    Council, 

Chairman  of  Sub-Committee  on  Educational 
Collaboration  ;  Civil  Service  Commissioner ;  5, 
Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C.  4 ;  and  United 
University  Club. 

1898.  John  Letts,  Esq.,  8,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  Holborn 

Circus,  E.C.  1. 
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1895.  William  Douw  Lighthall.  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.A., 
Chateauclair,  Westmount,  Montreal.  Canada. 

1910.  Eev.  James  Lindsay,  D.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.E., 
Aniiick  Lodge,  Irviue,  Ayrshire;  and  Broad- 
stone,  Stranraer,  Wigtownshire. 

1900.  Peecy  George  Lodge,  Esq.,  M.D..  F.R.C.S.,  Lee 
H'-nse,  Listerhills,  Bradford. 

1917.  Sib  Sidxey  Low,  M.A.,  Council,  24.  Marlborough; 

Hill,  X.W.  8  :  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1918.  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Eakl  of  Lytton,  Additional 

Parhainentary  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
Kneb worth  House,  Knebworth  ;  10,  Buckingham 
Street,  S.W. 

1918.  Sir  Johx  David  McClure,  M.A..  LL.D..  Mus. 
Doc.  Headmaster  of  Mill  Hill  School;  Mill 
Hill,  N.W. ;  and  Savile  Club. 

190".  Johx  William  Mackail,  Esq..  M.A.,  LL.D.,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Vice-President,  1910-1916),  Council; 
Member  of  Academic  Committee  ;  Memher  of  the 
Entente  Committee  ;  Chairman  of  Sub-Committee 
on  Relations  with  Russia,  6,  Pembroke  Grardeus, 
Kensington,  W.  8  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1906.  President  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  formerly 
Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Kentucky ;  Lenox 
College,  Hopkinton,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

1913.  Ernest  McGaffey,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C., 
Canada. 
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1907.  The  Right  Hon.  Dodgso.v  Hamilton  Madden, 
P.Crir.).  M.A..  LL.D..  Juclcfe  of  Hi^h  Court  of 
Justice,  Ireland ;  Yice-Chancellor  of  Dublin 
University  ;  Nutley,  Booterstown,  Co.  Dublin  ; 
and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1916.  SiK  Philip  Magnus.  Bt..  M.P..  Member  of  the 
Entente  Committee;  Chairman  of  Sub-Committee 
on  Civicut  and  Moral  Education,  \6.  Gloucester 
Terrace.  Hyde  Park.  W.  ;  Tangley  Hill.  Chil- 
worth,  Surrey  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1912.  Aethcr  Maqcarie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Foreign  Secretary  ; 

Member  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Entente  Com- 
mittee ;  Member  of  Covncil ;  Hurst  House, 
Molesey.  Surrey  ;  and  Authors'  Club. 

1913.  -tJoHN  'MasetizIjV,  ^sq..  Member  of  Academic  Com- 

mittee, 13,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W.  3. 

1906.  E.  E.  NoRKis  Mathews,  Esq..  F.E.Hist.S.,  Central 
Public  Library,  Bristol. 

1899.  Ket.    H.    Anderson    Meaden.    M.Pt.A.S.,    The 

Parsonage,  Stomoway,  Isle  of  Lewis. 

1914.  +Mrs.  Alice  Meynell,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 

mittee, Greatham.  Pulborough,  Sussex;  2a, 
Granville  Place,  Poitman  Square.  W.  1. 

1900.  William  Miles.  Esq..  26.  Anerley  Road,  West- 

clLff-on-Sea.  Essex. 

1911.  tTnoMAS  Stcrge  Moore,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic 

Committee,  40,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W.  3. 

1912.  Arthur  Eustace  Morgan.  Esq.,  M.A.,  Head  of 

English  Department,  University  College,  Exeter, 
52,  Sylvan  Road,  Exeter 

9 
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1910.  fTHE  Et.  Hon.  Viscount  Morley,  O.M.,  F.R.S., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Member  of  Academic  Committee, 
Flowermead,  Wimbledon  Park,  S.W. ;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1913.  GrEOFFREY  Grant  Morris,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Sometime 

Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  Old  School 
House,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

1901.  James  Muirhead  Potter  Muirhead,  Esq.,  J. P., 
F.S.S.,  F.E.C.I.,  c/o  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
Ltd.,  Aston  Green,  Birmingham. 

1910.  tPnOFEssoR  George  Gilbert  Murray,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  Member  of  Academic  Committee, 
82,  Woodstock  Eoad,  Oxford  ;  and  Athenseuni 
Club. 

1907.  John  Murray,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  J.P.,  D.L., 
50,  Albemarle  Street,  Loudon,  W.  1 ;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1914.  Mrs.    Sarojini    Naidu,  The   Golden   Threshold, 

Hyderabad,  Deccan,  India ;  and  Lyceum  Club. 

1907.  Professor  Sir  Henry  John  Newbolt,  M.A., 
D.Litt.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer;  Member  of  Academic  Committee; 
Member  of  the  Entente  Committee  ;  Chairman  of 
the  Anglo-Foreign  Societies'  Association ;  B  S.L. 
Professor  of  Poetry,  Netherhampton  House, 
Salisbury;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1894.  Philip  H.  Newman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  E.B.A.,  Vice- 
President  and  Hon.  Librarian,  '69,  Brunswick 
Square,  W.C.  1 ;  Bengal  Manor,  Greens  Norton, 
Towcester :  and  Primrose  Club. 
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1917.     The  Lady  Newton,  6,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.  1. 

1909.  cAlfred  William  Oke,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A., 

F.a.S.,F.R.Hist.S.,  32, Denmark  Villas,  Hove; 
and  "Orielton,"  Highfield  Lane,  Southampton. 
1907.  Fbancis  William  PEMBER,Esq.,  M.A.,  Warden 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1910.  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  Council ;  Member  of 

Academic  Committee;  Member  of  the  Entente 
Committee,  115a,  Harley  Street,  W. ;  Stillands 
North  Chapel,  Sussex  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1911.  IThe  Princess  Edmond  de  Polignac,  43,  Avenue 

Henri  Martin,  Paris  ;  Palazzo  Polignac,  Venice. 

1907.     The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bt., 

LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  21,  Hyde  Park   Place,  W.  2  ; 

and  Athenaeum  Club. 
1902.     Henry    Chapman     Poulter,    Esq.,    3,    College 

G-reen,    Dublin ;    and   Redan    Lodge,  Rathgar 

Road,  Rathgar,  Co.  Dublin. 

1906.  Henry  Proctor,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  146,  Mallinson 

Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W.  11. 

1907.  fGEORGE  Walter  Prothero,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  '  Quarterly  Review,'  Member  of  Aca- 
demic Committee;  Member  of  the  Entente  Com- 
mittee, 24t,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1 ;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1912.  tSiR   Arthur   T.    Quiller-Couch,    Professor   of 

English  Literature,  University  of  Cambridge, 
Member  of  Academic  Committee,  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge ;  The  Haven,  Fowey,  Cornwall. 
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1918.  Robert  Sangster  Rait,  M.A.,  C.B.E.,  Professor 
of  Scottish  History  and  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  late  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford;  31,  Lilybank  G-ardens,  Glasgow. 

1910.  fSiR     Walter    Raleigh,     M.A.,     Professor    of 

English  Literature,  Oxford,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  "The  Hangings,"  Ferry  Hinksey, 
near  Oxfoi'd  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1907.  Professor  George  Gilbert  Ramsay,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.,  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  Drumore,  Blairgowrie, 
N.B.  ;  38,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W.  7.  ;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1903.     RoBT.   ^V.   Ramsey,  Esq.,    F.S.A.,  43,   Ladbroke 

Square,  "W.  11. 
1917.     Devey    Fearon    de    l'Hoste    Ranking,    Esq., 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  9,  Overstrand  Mansions,  Battersea 

Park,  S.W.  11. 

1906.  Professor  Nava  Krishna  Ray,  B.A.,  Meerhut 

College,  Meerhut,  India. 

1907.  Rev.  Gerald    Henry   Rendall,   M.A.,  Litt.D. ^ 

Dedham  House,  Dedham,  Essex. 
1907.     Sir  William  Blake  Richriond,  R.A.,   K.C.B., 
M.A.,  Beavor  Lodge,  Hammersmith,  W. ;  and 
Athenseum  Club. 

1911.  Lady  Richmond  Ritchie,    Member   of  Academic 

Committee,  9,  St.  Leonard's  Terrace,  Chelsea, 
SAY. 
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1914.     The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  J.  Rennell  Rodd,  P.C, 

G.C.V.O.,  G-.C  M.G.,  C.B.,  H.B.M.'s  Ambassa- 
dor, Rome. 

1916.  John  Holland  Rose,    Esq.,    Litt.D.,    Reader   in 

Modern  History,  University  of  Cambridge, 
Member  of  the  Entente  Committee,  "Walsing- 
liam,"  Millington  Road,  Cambridge. 

1896.  oThe  Rev.  Honyel  Gough  Rosedale,  M.A.,  D.D., 
F.S.A.  (Vice-President,  1905  to  1910),  7, 
Grloucester  Street,  Victoria,  S.W.  1 ;  and  22, 
G-rafton  Road,  Worthing. 

1899.  Rev.  W.  E.  Rosedale,  M.A.,  D.D.,  43,  Gilston 
Road,  S.W.  10. 

1905.     John  Rowlands,  Esq.,  Picton  House,  Wauuar- 
Jwydd,  Gowerton,  near  Swansea. 

1917.  W.  G.    Rushbrooke.  Esq.,  B.A.(Loud.),  LL.M. 

(Camb.),  Headmaster  of  St.  Olave's  School, 
South wark,  S.E.  ;  13,  Cathcart  Hill,  N. 

1903.  Lady  Russell-Cotes,  East  Cliif  Hall,  Bourne- 
mouth. 

1907.     The  Right    Rev.    Bishop   Rtle,   D.D.,  C.V.O., 

Dean  of  Westminster,  The  Deanery,  West- 
minster; and  Atheiisenm  Club. 

1914.  The  Lady  Margaret  Sackville,  Easter  Dudding- 
ston,  Portobello,  Midlothian. 

1916.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  St.  Cyres,  84,  Eaton 
Square,  S.W.  1. 
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1913.  Sir  John  Edwin  Sandys,  Litt.D.,Camb.,  Hon. 
Litt.D.  Edinburgh  and  Athens,  F.B.A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Vice-President  of 
the  Hellenic  Society,  Member  of  the  Entente 
Committee,  St.  John's  House,  Grange  Road, 
Cambridge ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1917.  Walter  S.  Scott,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  306, 
Agency  Building,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

1917.  Pbofessob  Ernest  de  Selincourt,  D.Litt., 
Oxford,  Professor  of  English  at  Birmingham 
University,  7,  Greenfield  Crescent,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham  ;  and  Ladywood,  Grasmere. 

1911.  cGeorge  Bernard  Shaw,  Esq.,  Member  of  Aca- 
demic Committee,  10,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.  2. 

1911.  Henry  Simpson,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Poefs 
Club,  19,  Thornton  Hill,  Wimbledon;  and 
Authors'  Club. 

1916.     Miss  May  Sinclair,  1,  Blenheim  Road,  St.  John's 

Wood,  N.W.  8. 
1897.     KuNWAB  KusHAL  Pal  Sinh,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.E.A.S., 

Rais  Kotla  P.O.,  Kotla,  Dt.  Agra  (East),  India. 

1906.  Walter  Scott  Sisterson,  Esq.,  "  Abbotsford," 
Arundel  Road,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 

1904.     Archibald     Sparke,     Esq.,     Chesham     House, 

Bolton-le-Moors. 

1896.  Marion  H.  Spielmann,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  Cotmcil 
(Vice-President,  1906  to  1910),  Athenaeum  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 
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1907.     Eev.     William     Archibald     Spooner,     D.D., 

Warden  of   New  College,  Oxford.      Warden's 

Lodgings,  New  College,  Oxford;  and  Athenseum 

Club. 

1906.  Eev.  James  Sprunt,  Lesuess,  Old  Church  Eoad, 

Clevedon. 

1916.  Miss  Caroline  F.  E.  Spurgeon,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  London, 
19,  Clarence  G-ate  Gardens,  N.W,  1. 

1886.  CoRELLi  J.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Beverley  House,  Barnes, 
S.W. 

1904.  Rev.  William  Thomas  Stonestreet,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  18,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 

1912  fMps.  Charlotte  Carmichael  Stopes,  4,  Kemplay 
Eoad,  Hampstead,  N.W.  3. 

1913.  Dr.  Marie  Carmichael  Stopes,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,. 
F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Paleobotany  and  Fellow  of 
University  College,  London,  Craigvara,  Belmont 
Eoad,  Leatherhead;  and  Lyceum  Club. 

1902.  cMrs.  Mabel  Frances  Strafford,  "  Moorcot," 
Pangbourne ;  43,  Downshire  Hill,  N.W.  3  ;  and 
Pioneer  Club. 

1907.  The  Vert  Eev.  Thomas  Banks  Strong,  D.D., 

G.B.E.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Christ 

Church,  Oxford  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 
1916.     The  Eev.  Montague  Summers,  M.A.,  15,  Eton 

Eoad,  Hampstead,  N.W.  3. 
1875.  cEaja  Sir  S.  M.  Tagore,  Master  of  Music,  The 

Eajbati,  Pathuriaghata,  Calcutta. 
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1897.  cMajor  R.  Inigo  Tasker,  J. P.,  Nether  Park, 
Nether  Street,  Church  End  Finchley. 

1896.  Rev.  Charles  John  Terry,  M.A.,  15,  Fairhazel 
Gardens,  S.  Hauipstead,  N.W.  10. 

1891.  Rev.  George  F.  Terry,  L.Th ,  F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  St.  John's  Rectory,  10,  Learmonth 
Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

1909.  Edward  William  Thomson,  Esq.,  360,  Bronson 
Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1904.  John  T.  Thorp,  Esq.,  M.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Bruns- 
wick House,  54,  Princess  Road,  Leicester. 

1900.  David  Tollemache,  Esq.,  Auditor,  7,  Grand 
Parade  Mansions,  Muswell  Hill,  N. ;  and  United 
Empire  Club. 

1918.  Herbert  Trench,  Esq.,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  All  Soul's,  Oxford,  and  Assistant  Director 
of  Special  Inquiries  at  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  Villa  Viviani,  Settignano,  Florence ;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1898.  John  Hartley  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St. 
John's  Hall,  Durham. 

1911.  Professor  W.  H.  Wagstaff,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Geometry,  Gresham  College;  Coimcil;  46,  Aber- 
deen Park,  N.  5  ;    and  Savile  Club. 

1907.  Professor  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  Warren, 
K.C.V.O.,  D.C.L.,  President  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  Tbe  Lodgings,  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 
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1902.     Edwakd  James  Watson,  E>«q.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  St. 

John's  Arch,  Bristol. 

1901.     Alex.    D.    O.    Wedderbttrx,    Esjj.,    K.C,    47, 

Cadogan  Place,  S.W.  1. 

1915.  Miss  Ethel  Bolt  Wheeler,  59,  Stradella  Eoad, 

Heme  Hill ;  and  Lyceum  Club. 

1909.  George  Charles  Williamson,  Esq.,  D.Litt., 
Burgh  House,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W.  3. 

1901.  George  Henry  Wilson,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Heath  House, 
Ossett,  Yorks. 

1916.  Thomas  J.  Wise,  Esq.,  25,  Heath  Drive,  Hamp- 

stead, N.W. 

1901.  Butler  Wood,  Esq.,  Central  Free  Library, 
Bradford. 

1913.  Mrs.  Margaret  L.Woods.  Member  of  Academic 
Committee.  162,  Ashley  Gai-deus,  S.W.  1. 

1898.  cAnthony,  Baron  de  Worms.  Milton  Park, 
Egham,  Suri^ey. 

1898.  cBaron  Percy   de  Worms.  21,  Lowndes  Street, 

S.W.  1. 

1897.  cT.  CAToWoRSFOLD,Esq.,M.A.,LL.D.,F.E.Hist.S., 
Hall  Place,  Mitcham,  Surrey ;  9,  Staple  Inn, 
W.C.  1  ;  and  Authors'  Club. 

1907.  J.  C.  Wright,  Esq.,  Holmedeue,  Arundel  Eoad, 
Eastbourne;  and  Authors'  Club. 

1899.  Eev.     J.     J.     Wright,     "  Woodleigh,"     Leigh, 

Lancashire. 


Year  of 

Election. 

1910.  fWiLLiAM     Butler     Yeats,     Esq..    ifemher     of 

Academic    Committee.    18,    Woburu    Buildiugs, 

Upper  Wolnirn  Place.  N.W.  1. 


FOKM  OF  A  BEQUEST  OF  MONEY.   STOCK,   OR 
OTHER   PERSOJ^AL   ESTATE. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Eoijal  Society  of  Literature 
of  the  United  Kimjdom  "  the  sum  of  £ 

[If  of  Stock  or  other  Personal  Estate,  to  be  described.] 
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BELGIUM. 

Year   of 
election. 

1907.  GoDEFROiD  KuRTH,  Directeur  de  I'lustitui  His- 
torique  Beige  a  Eome,  Professeur  eine'rite  de- 
rUniversitu  de  Liege.  18,  Piazza  Eusticucci, 
Rome. 

1907.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  de 
LL'opold,  and  de  la  Lt^giou  d'Hoiiueur.    Abbaye 

de  St.  AVaudrille,  Seine  inf.,  France. 

BRAZIL. 
1914.  His  Excellency  Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira 
Lima,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  Brazil  (en  ret  mite).  Member  of 
the  Brazilian  Academy.  15,  Wetherby  Gardens^ 
S.  Kensington. 

DENMARK. 

1907.     Georg  Brandes,  Doctor  of  Aesthetics,  Officer  of 

the  Legion  of  Honour.     Copenhagen. 

1907.  Valdemar  Vedel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Literature,  Copenhagen  University, 
Nejsomhedsvey  17,  Copenhagen. 
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1873.  Charles  Simon  Clermont-G-anneau,  LL.D., 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  Meiubre- 
Correspoudant  tie  TAcademie  des  Sciences  de 
Petrograd.     Avenue  de  TAhna  1.  Paris,  8^ 

1908.  Jacques  Anatolb  France,  Member  of  French 
Academy,  Legion  of  Honour.  Villa  Said,  Paris 
XVIe. 

1907.  His  Excellency  Jean  Adrien  Antoine  Jules 
JussERAND,  Vice-President  of  the  Societe 
d'Histoire  Littcraire  de  la  France,  Member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Societ\\  Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. 

1897.  Abel  Lefranc,  Professeur  de  Langue  et  Littera- 
ture  Francaise  Moderue  au  College  de  France, 
Directeur-adjoint  :\  I'Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes- 
Etudes  pour  I'Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  Eeuais- 
sance.  President  de  la  Societe  des  Etudes 
Rabelaisiennes.  38bis  Rue  Deufert-Rochereau, 
Paris  V^ 

1907.  Paul  Meyer,  Member  of  Institute  of  France, 
Corresponding  Fellow  of  British  Academy. 
Director  of  I'Ecole  des  Chartes,  Hon.  Professor 
in  the  College  de  France.  Hon.  D.C.L.Oxon. 
Avenue  de  la  Bourdonnais  16,  Paris  7^. 

1906.  Paul  Sabatier,  D.Litt.Oxon.,  Member  of  Royal 
Academy  of  Rome.  "  La  Maisonette,"  par  St. 
Sauveur  de  Montagut,  Ardeche,  France. 
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1907.     Louis  Marie  Julien  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti),  Captain 

French  Navy,  Member  of  French  Academy,  Rue 

St.  Pierre,  Eochefort,  France. 

GREECE. 

1892.  His  Excellency  Joannes  Gennadius,  Hon. 
D.C.L.Oxford  ;  Hon.LL.D.St.  Andrews;  Greek 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  14,  De 
Vere  Gardens,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 

HOLLAND. 

1916.  Louis  Raemaekers,  Woodthorpe,  Sydenham  Hill 
Road,  S.E. 

ITALY. 

1913.  Dr     Guido   Biagi,   Commendatore  della  Corona 

d'ltalia,  Librarian  of  the  Laurentian  Library, 
Florence. 

1914.  His  Excellency  Professor  Ferdinando  Mar- 

tini, formeily  Italian  Minister  for  the  Colonies. 

1907.  Pasquale  Villari,  Senator  of  Italy,  Professor  at 
Regio  Istitnto  di  Studi  Superiori,  Florence, 
Member  of  Institute  of  France,  Grand  Officer 
of  the  Order  of  the  Cro'\\'n  of  Italy,  Florence, 
Italv. 
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NORWAY.  . 

1908.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  Dr.Phil.,  D.Sc,  D.6.L., 
F.E.G.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Society  of  Sciences.  Lysaker,  iir.  Christiania, 
Nonvay. 

PORTUGAL. 
1907.  JoAQUiM  Theophilo  Braga,  formerly  President  of 
Portugal,  Doctor  of  Lisbon  University,  Govern- 
ment Professor  of  the  Highest  School  of  Litera- 
ture, Member  of  Portuguese  Academy,  President 
of  Literature  Section  of  Academy,  Lisbon. 

ROUMANIA. 
1916.     His    Excellency    Take    Jonescu,   Minister   of 
State,  c/o  The  Roumanian  Legation,  4,  Crom- 
well Place,  S.W. 

RUSSIA. 

1910.  Prince  Vladimir  Bariatinskt,  95,  Bedford 
Court  Mansions,  W.C. 

SPAIN. 

1907.  Dr.  Rafael  Altamira,  late  General  Director  of 
Primary  Education  in  Spain  ;  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Madrid ;  Senator ;  Member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Political  and  Moral 
Science,  Madrid. 

1916.  Benito  Pbrez  Galdos,  Member  of  the  Spanish 
Academy;  Deputy  in  the  Cortes,  Hilarion, 
Eslava  5,  Madrid. 
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1916.  Armando  Palacio  Valdes,  Member  of  the  Spanish 
Academy  ;  Lista  5,  Madrid. 

SWEDEN. 
1916.  Professor  Karl  Johan  Warburg,  Professor  of 
History  of  Literature  at  the  University  of 
Stockholm ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History,  Literature  and  Antiquities  at  Stock- 
holm, and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  and 
Literature  at  Gothenbui-g  ;  Stockholm. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

1909.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Rev.,  D.D.,  Princeton,  Harvard, 
Yale,  Union,  Washington,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Princeton,  President  of  Holland 
Society.    Avalon,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

1909.  Charles  William  Eliot,  Late  President  of 
Harvard  University,  LL.D.  of  Princeton,  Yale, 
and  John  Hopkins,  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Officer  of  the  Legion  d'Honueur 
France.  17,  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
U.S.A. 

1909.  William  Dean  Howells,  Litt.D.,  Yale,  Oxon, 
Columbia,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Kittery  Point,  Maine, 
and  130,  West  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  New  York. 

1909.  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Harvard  University.  8, 
Hilliard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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1909.  George  Edward  Woodberry,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Literature,  Columbia 
University.     Beverley,  Mass.,  U.S  A. 

FOREIGN  COEEESPONDENTS. 
Belgium.—  Emile  Cammaerts,  The  Cottage,  Loom  Laue, 

Eacllett,  Herts. 
Brazil. — Carlos  Delgado  de  Carvalho,  Hou.  Professor 

of    the    Academia    de   Altos    Estudos    of    Brazil ; 

Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Meteorological   Society  ;    15, 

Netherhall  Gardens,  "N. W.  3 ;  The  Authors'  Club, 

2,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W.  1. 
China. — Tun-Siang     Tsao,    Secretary    of     the    Chinese 

Legation. 
Benmarl-. — Jon  Stefansson,  Lecturer  in  Icelandic,  King's 

College,    London    University,    late  Librarian   and 

Lecturer  in  Copenhagen  University  ;  69,  Torrington 

Square,  W.C.  1. 
France. — Paul  Mantoux,  Professor  of  Modem   French 

History   and    Institutions    in   the    University   of 

London ;    2,  South    Hill    Park    Gardens,    Hamp- 

stead,  N.W.  3. 

Henri  D.  Davray,  8,  St.  Martin's  Place,  W.C.  2. 
Holland. — Dr.  Peter  Geyl,  "  Stadtwyck,"  2,  Brookside 

Eoad,  Golders  Green,  N.W.  4. 
Italy. — Dr.  Antonio  Cippico,  Lecturer  in  Italian  at  Uni- 
versity   College,   London ;    27,    Lansdowne   Eoad, 

Holland  Park,  W.  11. 

Dr.  Eaffaello  Piccoli,  Lecturer  iu  Italian  at 

Cambridge  University. 
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Japan. — Setsuzo  Sawada,  Secretary  of  Japanese  Embassy. 

Professor  Kiyoshi  Sato. 
Portugal.  —  Jayme     de     Seguteb,     Acting     Portuguese 

Cousul-General  iu  Loudon. 
Roumania. — David       Mitrany,     Occasional      Lecturer, 

London  School  of  Economics,  in  the  University  of 

Loudon,  88,  North  Road,  Highgate,  N.  7. 
Russia. — J.  W.  Shklovsky,  ("Dioneo")  Correspondent  of 

the  Russkia  Viedomosti  ;  45,  Priory  Road,  Bedford 

Park,  W.  4. 

Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

Fellow   of    the  Academy  of    Sciences,  Petrograd  ; 

Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Oxford  ;  Corpus 

Christi  College,  Oxford. 

(S'er6ui.— BoGDAN  Popovic,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature  in  tlie  University  of  Belgrad ;  Royal 
Societies  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.  1. 

(S'pam.  —  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Correspondent  of  El 
Imparcial;  82,  Victoria  Street;  49,  College  Road, 
Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.  3. 

Sweden. — Hugo  Vallentin,  Adam  House,  16a,  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2. 

United  States  of  America. — William  Buckler,  M.A., 
Secretary  to  the  American  Embassy,  4,  G-rosvenor 
Square,  W.  1. 

Waterman  Thomas  Hewett,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  North  European  Languages,  Cornell 
University  ;  The  Author's  Club.  S.W.  1. 
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